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.it is on the quality of teachers that a country's citizenry primarily 
depends for excellence in all walks of life. The teacher not only. 
transmits the set norms of a culture but in so doing he recreates, 
embellishes and improves them to a large extent. The refining 
quality of a teacher puts him in the category of a creator or а 
maker in the classical use of the term. In spite of his present 
dimunitive role vis-a-vis politician it is towards the teacher that 
a society has to look up for moral upliftment and finesse in all 
their manifestations. India's long history is replete with exemplary 
teacher-scholars who spurned material benefits for the charms and 
allurements of their treatises and discoveries. Using the term 
teacher in its best sense, its illustrious lineage could be traced back 
to Rig-veda where God himself transmits knowledge through the 
heard word. If the passage of time has resulted in taking the edge 
off the keenness of wit and depth of scholarship from an average 
teacher's life and role, the all round mustiness of life is but а 
living testimony of the same. It is not for nothing that all advane-. 
ed societies of today are showing awareness of this fact and are 
busy restoring at least a part of-the grand stature a teacher enjoy- 
е4 дп the ancient days. Whetber it was Plato or Aristotle, or 
Confucius or Shakya Muni the teacher was a visionary, a scholar 
and an interpreter of the past learning, all roled into one. 


Even if looking backwards has grown *out of fashion' in the 
*space age' the importance and education of the teacher could be 
reduced only at one's own national peril. We have seen that 
England, the United States of America and Soviet Russia, to take 
examples of only a few, have added a year or two to the teacher's 
professional preparation. The magnitude of the task of the welfare 
society warrants that a teacher be prepared more thoroughly pro- 
fessionally, for we can ill-afford to wait for the ‘born’ teachers 
to take over entirely. The education—especially the teaching 
skills and content knowledge of a teacher, could certainly be passed 
on to the ever-increasing ranks of teachers who could thus be 
made more professionally competent than hitherto has been the 
case. The sheer astronomical figures of teacher-hungry classes 
make one sit up and look at the problems involved in this. child- 
teaching business. When aquarter of the total nation is busy 
either teaching or learning, when the demands of democracy are 
for ever making newer and greater challenges, the education of the 
teacher can be slackened or lowered down only at the risk of an 
incalculable loss to the humanity as а whole. The modern tech- 
nocrat or a specialist has not only to be taught better but he has 
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to be, for the safety of the world, made into a better moral being. 
It is against this background one should look at the tremendous 
responsibility that a nation has to take into account while prepar- 
ing this special class of important people. 


Because of our recent past history—the role of the teacher 
has been sadly affected. It is time that we had better wake-up 
and accepted the challenge squarely. For let it be repeated here 
that we cannot afford to wait any longer for preparing our future 
teachers. The present volume and the one that will follow are but 
humble attempts at presenting the picture of teacher education as 
itis today. The links with the past have also been pointed out 
but unless we forge the past with the present and the present with 
the future we shall have failed in our role as teacher educators and 
betrayed the posterity from having their due. One only hopes that 
future will be better than the present, even as the present is from 
the past. 


Let me place on record for my deep indebtedness to all indi- 
vidual scholars who spared their valuable time to make this first 
venture in the field into a reality. But for their concern for the 
welfare of their own community, I would not have succeeded in 
my self-elected task. I must also thank Dr. В. Р. Singh for his 
singular devotion with which he assisted me in reading proofs and 
other attendant jobs. The index has also been prepared by him, 
a work for which he deserved special thanks. 


Let this also be mentioned here that the proceeds of the 
sales will go to the Indian Association of Teacher Educators. 


S.N. Мокевл 
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EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
IN INDIA 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


"The: professional education of teachers in India has not been a 
static but an evolutionary process. It has a hoary tradition. The 
system has grown gradually but not suddenly and today it is faced with 
a number of complex problems. "This chapter gives a bird's eye-view 
of the salient advances in the Education of Teachers in this country. 
This will enable readers to understand easily the trends in other 


chapters of this book. 


1 ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


R. S. Devi 


THE EARLY PERIOD 


Teaching is the oldest, most indispensable and inevitable of all 
the professions in the world. Мо individual can help being а teacher 
to his fellow-members, if he is a member of any group, Мо group has 
ever come together, but has made some provision to pass on the social 
heritage and train the young for future leadership. Not satisfied with 
such informal arrangements, teaching has been the first area of spe- 
cialisation in every tribe and community. Priesthood, which every- 
where arrogated to itself the monopoly of teaching, has always been 
the first social class to separate itself from the “common mould", 
requiring its members to gain special knowledge, learn special skilly 
and undergo a stricter discipline. 


Tn India, teaching has been a recognised and revered profession 
since the dawn of history. The teacher was expected not only to 
impart information and skills, but lead and guide his students to 
“Supreme Knowledge”. Hence, the qualities laid down for teachers 
were very high. The Pratisakhya of the Rgveda states that the 
teacher should himself have passed through the recognised curriculum 
and have fulfilled all the duties of a brahmacharin, before he is allowed 
to become a teacher. The Mundakopanishad lays down that the 
teacher should come from a family of scholars and be “Brahmanistha” 


—dwelling in the Brahman. 


The teacher, thus, was not one who passed on only “inert ideas", 
His ability to explain, expound, expand, re-interpret ancient knowledge 
in the light of his own experiences was constantly tested in open 
parishads. Though there was no formal course of training nor any 
degree awarded, the teacher was under almost life-long examination. 
For, the students flocked only to reputed teachers, well-known for 
both intellectual ability and moral integrity, and when either was 
doubted, they left in search of other teachers more worthy of their 
high regard. 

One of the ways of recruiting teachers was through the famous 
'monitorial system. In Jataka period, we hear of preceptors asking 
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senior pupils to take charge of younger pupils. If they proved com- 
petent, they were permitted to stay on for longer periods, to gain deeper 
knowledge. When their maturity and knowledge had been proved, 
they became teachers in their own right. 


Thus, in ancient times, the teacher was chosen by the students, 
on the basis of the reputation he enjoyed. This reputation itself was 
based on the knowledge he had gained and was able to communicate. 
Knowledge ог ‘gyan’ was not then interpreted in the narrow sense of * 
mere academic or intellectual information as in modern days. А 
gyani or scholar was not only well-versed in scriptures or skilful in 
their exposition ; he was one whose knowledge had been integrated 
with his total personality, one who had high moral qualities and deep 
spiritual experiences, 


With passage of time and the rigidity of caste structure, teaching 
became a hereditary vocation, confined to the Brahmana caste. This 
monopoly, as could be expected, led to a deterioration in quality. 
The teachers who now taught only because they had the good luck 
to be born in a certain family, could not keep up the high professional 
standards required in ancient days. Thus, memorisation began to 
take the place of exposition and interpretation. The original practice 
of meditating upon and internalizing what is learnt, was given up, as 
the volume of commentaries increased in bulk and had themselves to 
be committed to memory. Thus, education began to be less and less 
creative, and more and more mechanical, as the centuries went by. 


Not very unlike the ancient period, during medieval times also 
the teachers were a respectable class. The Ulamas, who devoted 
their entire life for learning and teaching, were not hard to come ђу. 
Such Ulamas were called Ulama-i-akharat. But there was one dis- 
tinctive feature of the Muslim learned class that it was not hereditary. 
In fact, instances when teachers were invited from abroad for teaching 
in Indian madressahs are fairly common. One assumes that the 
selection and training of future teachers during medieval period would 
not be very different from that of the ancient Hindus and hence the 
prevalance of the monitorial system is inferred. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MODERN SYSTEM 


The East India Company took a fairly long time to shoulder the 
responsibility for the education of the people they had begun to govern. 
Still, along with indigenous education, a new type of education im- 
parted by the European missionaries was springing up. Teacher 
education, as it constitutes today, is a direct lineal descendant of the 
training given by the missions in the late 18th Century, to make their 
own votaries more efficient and persuasive. Ј 


The first normal school was set up at Serampore (Bengal) by 
Caroy, Marshman and Ward, in 1793. This was the result of colla- 
borative efforts between the Danish and English missionaries. The 
Portuguese missionaries also ran a few seminaries to train candidates 
for the priesthood. Meanwhile, Dr. Andrew Bell had come across 
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the monitorial system and began to employ it in Madras, between 1789 
and 1796. The Bell-Lancaster system, as it came to be called, was 
to become the corner-stone of teacher-training schemes for many a 
day to come. 


The beginning of 19th Century saw many sporadie attempts to 
give specialized training to teachers. Аз early ав 1819, the Calcutta 
School Society began to train teachers for indigenous schools in its 
institutions for imparting elementary education. Bombay was the 
first presidency to recognize officially the importance of training. 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his Minute dated 13th December, 
1823, placed the improvement of mode of teaching first in the measures 
for the spread of education. He suggested that a very concise treatise 
or two treatises might be prepared in each of the native languages, 
containing a few rules for the management of schools in the “modern 
way”, along with a short exposition of the advantages which would 
accrue both бо masters and scholars from the adoption of such improve- 
ments, This was the very first proposal to give some sort of 
information about school management and organisation to intending 
teachers. 

Early in 1824, the Special Committee of Bombay Native School 
Book and School Society recommended that a certain number of 
young men be assembled at Bombay to be initiated into the Bell- 
Lancaster system to be later on appointed as headmasters and super- 
intendents. Мог was Madras far behind. In its letter of 25th October 
1824, the Madras School Book Socioty Committee also proposed that 
а school for educating teachers be immediately established. 


The youth who were thus trained were wholly of the upper castes, 
and mainly confined to the families which had a tradition of teaching. 
Major Robertson pleaded strongly that this be done away with, in his 
plan for improving instruction. Mr. Williamson, in his plan, introduced 
the idea of some external criteria for the recognition of teachers. 
He suggested that masters be appointed by the zillah or district 
magistrates after examination as to the extent of their qualifications 
by a committee of respectable natives, the shastris of the court presiding 
and they were to be appointed by a sunnud. 


The first instance of deputation for training, occurred in May 
1825, The villagers of Mozali Puluspey in North Konkan represente 
that they were too poor to keep a schoolmaster and it was decided to 
«ай а youth from there to Bombay to receive the required instruction. 
‘The Ahmednuggar collector sent another youth in August, the same 
year. Four youths of Poona volunteered to go to Bombay to acquire 
enough education to act as masters. The Sanskrit College at Poona 
was asked if they would add English education to their curriculum. 
For, in those days, it constituted the main component in the additional 
instruction imparted to would-be-teachers. 


1. 16 was so called in England, for in India it was already in vogue long 
before Dr. А, Bell arrived. (Editor), 
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By 1826, teacher education was gathering momentum. Twenty- 
four teachers trained in the Bell-Lancaster system by the Native 
Education ‘Society of Bombay, were distributed throughout the 
presidency. The training given emphasised knowledge of content. 
Methods of instruction as theory, was unheard of. But they had 
enough "supervised. practice—teaching” under the prevailing system . 

It took two years for Madras to do anything in the field. In 
1826, a circular letter sent by the Committee of Publie Instruction in 
Madras Presidency to all officers stated that a Central School was 
being established at the Presidency for the education of superior or 
collectorate teachers. і “Тһе Hindus will be taught grammatical rules, 
the vernacular language of the Province to which they. belong and 
Sanskrit; the Mussulmans will be taught Hindustani, Persian and 
Arabic. Both will b» instructed in the English Language as well as 
in Elements of European Literature and Science.”1) The selection of 
teachers was to be ona communal basis. The provinces were requested 
to send бо Madras two candidates—one a Hindu and the other a 
Mussulman. They were to receive a stipend of | Rs. 15/- per month 
throughout their studentship and the same pay was to continue when 
they returned to their provinces to join duty. The students thus 
selected were to be about 18 years of age, respectably connected and 
“distinguished for good natural talents." It was also deemed advisable: 
that Brahmins should be preferred above other Hindus. 

All these measures did not succeed in providing adequate teachers. 
Hence the Committee proposed. that some of the law students at the 
College, “who: have obtained the certificate of qualification for the 
situation of law officers and who, from their general aequirements in 
learning, may appear to be particularly eligible for the purpose" be 
sent into the provinces as teachers. 

Finally, in June 1826, Madras had the distinction of establishing: 
the first normal school under government management and expendi- 
ture, It concentrated on training teachers for district schools, and 
later, grew into the present Presidency College, Madras, 

In Caleutta, Mrs. Wilson had founded a Central School in May, 
1824 under the auspices of Ladies" Society for Native Female Edu- 
cation”. It had a section devoted to training women teachers, at а 
time when women had not begun to go out for work in the West. 

In those early days, all the candidates received stipends and the 
Governments in the three presidencies took full responsibility for find- 
ing them employment. Of course, the difficulty then, as now, was in 
finding qualified teachers, Many requests for opening schools in 
various districts were turned down due to lack of proper personnel to 
staff them. The Native Education Societies were more or less com- 
pletely in charge of looking after. the educational needs of their 
respective presidencies. 

The school curriculum had expanded by 1828, to include History, 
Geography and Mathematics, in addition to English, Oriental 


l. A.N. Basu, ed. Indian Education in Parli ] 
Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1952, p.112 yos cupa d а ва LUE 
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Languages, Grammar, etc. The references to teacher training in the 
letters of Governors and Court of Directors of East Indian Company 
were copious during the years 1824-28. Suddenly they grew scarce, 
till in 1835, William Adam took up the cause again. He proposed a 
number of measures for improving education. One of his main pro- 
posals was to convert the уегпасшаг departments of English schools 
into normal schools for training teachers of indigenous schools. He 
also proposed the first ever recorded scheme for in-service training. 
It was suggested that teachers be required to study in these schools 
for three months every year, for four successive years. 


In 1836, a committee was set up to study measures for improving 
Native Education. It reiterated the importance of establishing 
normal schools. References to this proposal and its non-implementa- 
tion were made again and again in subsequent letters, notes and reports, 
by various committees, governors and the Court of Directors. But 
the sharp division of opinion among authorities stood in the way of 
any concrete steps being taken. Tor, although a strong majority was 
convinced of the need for giving special education to teachers, there 
was an articulate minority which saw no need for such a system. In 
1842, F.Boutros, of Serampore, argued in his “Enquiry into the system 
of education most likely to be popular in Bihar and Upper Provinces 
that normal schools were unnecessary as they were nothing else but 
schools where a higher course of instruction was given by selected 
professors, whose methods were to be adopted. “Our present colleges 
are normal schools, with respect to institutions of lower pretensions.” 
Since there were no differentiated courses of matter and method— 
rather, there were no method courses at all—the argument was 
perfectly vaild. 


It was 21 years after Madras, in 1847, that Bombay had Ив 
first normal school, in the Elphinstone Institution, “under a master 
and superintended by the Elphinstone professors". "Two years later, 
in 1849, Caleutta followed suit. The Normal School at Calcutta, 
established by Alexander Duff, had the unique advantage of having 
a model school attached to it. 


Thus, by the middle of the 19th Century, all the three presidency 
towns had established normal schools. But the courses offered 
hardly differed from general education and “subject matter" courses. 


THE LATTER HALF OF 19TH CENTURY 


The second half of the century saw quite a few significant changes 
in the whole educational pattern of the country. The famous Wood’s 
Despatch and the Hunter Commission’s Report are landmarks in the 
history of Indian education, which laid the foundation for educational 
development in later years. 


In 1851, the new Poona College—which was an amalgamation of 
the Sanskrit College and English school—introduced a Normal Depart- 


1. ‘J.A. Richey, ed. Selections from Educational Records, Part IT. Calcutta, 
Government Printing, 1922, p. 9. 
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ment for training teachers. In 1852, Agra boasted of a similar school. 
The Surat English school too, added a Training Department. 


Then came the 1854 with Wood’s Despatch, which gave а 
tremendous impetus to all aspects and sections of education in the 
country. It considered training of teachers very important, and made 
some very practical suggestions for the recruitment and training of 
teachers. It visualized a more logical and systematic extension of 
the monitorial system already in vogue, and recommended that promis- 
ing "pupil-teachers" be selected and given stipends. Their masters 
were to be given some payment to instruct the selected candidates 
during out-of-school hours. They were to be sent to the normal 
schools if they proved worthy, and on the completion of training, be 
given certificates and employed as schoolmasters on sufficient sala гу. 
Due to financial handicaps, many good students were apt to leave 
school without completing the course, to carn a living. To reduce 
this, the Despatch specifically recommended that the allowances be 
given in addition to the sum they would earn, these to be surren- 
dered if the trainees left school. 

This started the establishment of normal schools all over the 
country, though the number was nowhere near the requirements. In 
Bengal, a new experiment was begun in in-service training—the Circle 
System, which employed peripatetic instructors for the school teachers 
of a circle of 3 or 4 villages. 


Two years after the Despatch, in 1856, the oldest existing training 
college in India was startedas the Madras Normal School. It was meant 
for general instruction and training, which was the usual course for 
teachers. Banaras too established a normal school the very same 
year. In Bombay, Mr. E.I. Howard, the D rector of Public Instruc- 
tion, proposed the establishment of a separate training college for the 
preparation of assistant masters of English schools, but nothing came 
ofit. Meerut gained its normal school in 1857. Apart from students 
recruited from ‘‘pupil-teachers” attending ordinary schools, teachers 
already teaching in schools were also sent for training to normal schools, 
if they were found not-too-incompetent at the time of inspection. 
The duration of the course vacillated widely—from 6 months to 2 years. 
Bengal, by this time, had 4 schools to train “Vernacular” teachers— 
at Hooghley, Dacca, Gauhati and Calcutta. Madras had 6 normal 
schools at Mayavaram, Cheyur, Vellore, Mangalore, Berhampore and 
Ellore, by 1858. Bombay had 4 training departments at Poona, 
Ahmedabad, Dharwar and Karachi. 
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to it. But the conditions were still very unsatisfactory. “The іп-' 
stitution of training schools does not seem to have been carried out 
to the extent contemplated by the Court of Directors....All reports 
concur as to the want of trained masters in the schools in which English 
is taught and as to the frequent inefficiency of the English teaching, 
from the want of masters well-acquainted with the language." This 
reproof had the desired effect and normal schools and training 
classes began to sprout all over the country. The new grant-in-aid 
rules of 1859 required that every teacher for whom grant was made, 
had to have obtained a Certificate of Training. 


Although the training institutions were growing in number, 
the old controversy of the relative importance of general education 
and professional training had not yet been resolved. In Bombay, 
one finds the very same Mr. E.I. Howard, who had advocated the 
establishment of a separate training college in 1856-57, changing his 
tune four years later. Ву 1861, he began to consider a good general 
education more important than professional training. The assumption 
was that allteachers in high schools would be graduates and a graduate 
is so well-versed that he needs no further training. This was not 
surprising as methodology as distinct from content was stili undreamt 
of, and the training eourse really meant further intensive study of the 
English language and the Western science. | In actual fact, many 
teachers were undergraduates, to whom the headmasters were expected 
to impart some knowledge of teaching. Hence, first grade high schools 
were considered better training grounds than the normal schools. 


Meanwhile, the Madras Normal School extended its functions 
in 1862 and added preparation for university examinations as part of 
them. But ten years later, in 1872, it returned to its original objective 
and concentrated on professional training. In 1876, its curriculum 
broadened to include agriculture as а subject and thus was pioneer 
in introducing a more practical bias to the training given. 


Тће second important landmark in the history of education 
during this half-century was the report submitted in 1882 by the 
Indian Education Commission. It was responsible for popularising 
the terms *secondary education" and "secondary schools", though 
the terms had been introduced six years back, in 1876. The 
connotation in those days was entirely different from the modern 
usage. Secondary schools denoted English teaching schools іп con- 
trast to those schools teaching purely vernacular. It was only 
much later, in the twentieth century, that elementary and 
secondary education began to be associated with the chronological 
age of the pupils. Hence, the normal schools and training classes 
could not be said to be concentrating on elementary education, as the 
term is understood today. The training was dichotomized as to 
whether the trainees were intended for Vernacular or English schools, 
and often, both courses were run concurrently in the same institution. 
‘Thus, both secondary and primary teacher training has a common 
history till the beginning of the present century, when training colleges 
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for graduates and undergraduates began to be set up, as separate from 
normal and training schools, meant for primary and middle school 
teachers, whose qualifications were much lower. 


When the Hunter Commission made its report in 1882, there 
were two training colleges in the whole country—at Madras and 
Lahore. There were 106 normal schools, mainly meant for teachers of 
vernacular schools. 


The Madras College had at that time S graduates, 3 first. year 
Arts Pass students and 18 Matriculates on its roll. The Lahore College 
had 30 students, and admitted those who had passed the First Year 
Arts. 


The 1882 Commission re-emphasised in no uncertain terms the 
importance of teacher training. It stressed that there should be 
adequate inspection and proper training. It laid down that "ап 
examination in the principles and practice of teaching be instituted, 
success in which should be a condition of permanent employment in. 
any secondary school.” This was a definite answer which put an end 
officially to the controversy of general education versus professional 
training. It was also the first recognition of the "principles" of 
teaching as apart from knowledge of the matter to be taught. It 
suggested that the term of training be shorter for graduates than for 
undergraduates, as the former did not have to undergo a further course 
in general education. 


An important result of the recommendations made by the 1882 
Commission was the institution of examination for Teachers’ Certificates 
by the Provincial Governments. Тһе pitfall was that the initial 
employment was not affected by this, and so teachers could be employed 


and carry on for years without training and without being made 
permanent. 


.. Just after the Commission's Report—rather, almost coinciding 
with it—an interesting experiment was tried in the Madras Normal 
School. It owed the idea partly to Central "Training College, Lahore. 
The students of the Madras School were all graduates or undergraduates 
and hence, proficient in general education. The school started three 


courses of lectures as a bold step in the field of professional training. 
The lectures were on 


1. Psychology in its relation to Education, or the Scientific 
Basis of Education ; 


2. General History of Education in Europe, specially since the 
revival of learning ; and 


3. A development of the existing course of lectures cn School 
Method and Management and on the Art of Teaching. 


This course was so well-received that the University agreed to 
award а full-fledged diploma in its basis. By 1886, the Madras Norma? 
School was reorganised as a Teachers’ College, affiliated to the Madras 
University, preparing candidates for the Diploma of Licentiate in. 
Teaching (L.T.). This indeed was a big step forward, as it laid the 
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foundation for further development of teacher education as part об 
University education. 


In 1883, an Elementary Normal School was opened at Rajah- 
mundry, which was to attain the status of а training college, before 
the turn of the century. 


In Panjab, Central Training College, Lahore was doing prominent. 
service in the field. The college had two courses. The Senior Course, 
open to F.A. pass students, confined itself to Principles and Practice: 
of Teaching, Translation and Retranslation and Elementary Science. 
The Junior Course, to which Matriculates were admitted, included 
instruction in all subjects which the pupils would later be expected to. 
teach. 


Central Provinces led in the number of trained teachers, as 87 
per cent of masters in government schools were trained in the year 
1885. In most schools, Carpentry, Gymnastics and Drawing had 
been added. 


The duration of the training courses varied from 6 months for: 
gurus in Bengal, to 3 years in Bombay and Coorg. Coorg itself had 
courses varying from 6 months to 3 years. North-West Provinces 
(U.P.), Central Provinces, Berar and Bengal had mainly two-year 
courses, 


A big problem facing all provinces was the unwillingness of 
women of good families to take up jobs or undergo training. Almost 
all provinces except Panjab, had separate normal schools for mistresses. 
Тће Government tried various means to induce more women to come 
out. Their main recruiting ground was wives of teachers, who were 
given stipends and other encouragement. Виф most of the women's 
institutions were run by missionaries and the pupil-teachers were 
mostly Eurasians and Indian Christians. 


A special system which sprung up in Bengal in 1885-86, was that 
of the guru" system. The headmasters of Middle Vernacular Schools, 
who themselves had undergone the prescribed courses of training in. 
normal schools, were to try to impart instruction to gurus in 
neighbouring pathsalsas. The teaching was to be done out-of-school 
hours ; the eourse was to lead to Upper Primary or the special standard 
for Lower Grade Training Schools, and to last for one year. The lower 
classes of the middle schools were to serve for practice-teaching. "The 
headmaster was paid Re. 1/- per month for each guru he thus instructed. 


Berar had adopted a method by which pupil-teachers were 
attached to selected middle schools with stipends of Rs. 4/- а month, 
for two years, They appeared for the Certificate Examinations along 
with regular students of normal schools. 

Thus, the Hunter Commission made all teachers and schools 
examination-oriented and certificate-conscious. It created а pro- 
blem for teachers who had already been in service and were now 
unwilling to spend one or two years at the normal school. The 
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"Commission itself suggested a solution by recommending that teachers 
(mainly from non-government institutions) “be allowed to present 
themselves for examinations for amy grade of certificate required by 
the grant-in-aid rules, without being compelled to attend a Normal 
School." 


Madras Government. objeeted that this would be a retrograde 
step, as involving praetieal abolition of normal training. But this 
objeetion went unheeded. Salary grants began to be given to all 
teachers, whether trained in a normal school or not, if they had satisfied 
certain tests. These tests were: (а) General Education Test of the 
Grade for which the teacher is a candidate ; and (b) Test in Principles 
of Methods and of School Management prescribed for the grade. The 
latter included : (i) questions on the best methods of teaching English 
and Vernacular Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Composition, Transla- 
tion, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and History, (її) questions on 
the art of Oral Teaching generally, (ії?) questions on the form of School 
Registers, mode of keeping them and making returns from them, and 
regarding correct forms of official correspondence, (iv) Writing notes 
of a lesson on a given subject, (v) questions on the organisation of a 
High School and (vi) questions connected with Moral Discipline as 
affecting the character and the conduct of the pupils of a High School. 


But the mere passing of the examination did not entitle a 
candidate to the certificate. A favourable report from the school 
inspector on the eandidate's ability to teach a class in school and аз 
to general character of his work, was awaited before the certificate 
was awarded. 

. While other provinces were emphasising written examinations, 
Panjab had already begun to give equal importance to the "practice 
of teaching”. Each candidate was now required to give a lesson for 
half an hour in the presence of an inspector, as part of the certificate 
examinations. : 


- Thus, five years within the Report of the Commission, some of 
its main recommendations were followed throughout the country. 
Grant-in-aid rules were tightened, to force private schools to employ 
only certificated teachers. The certificates were given on the basis of 
certain tests and examinations, which were becoming more and more 
based on pedagogical courses. я 


But the progress was almost at а snail's pace. The Governor- 
Cone aL reiterated in 1887 and 1889 that colleges for teachers 
bs Assigned a more important place in education, but № bore little 

ruit. A Secondary Department (which later developed into the 
present Prantiya Prashikshan Mahavidyalaya, J ubbulpore) was added 
to Nagpur Training School in 1889 ; the Rajahmundry Training School 
Was raised to a Secondary Grade Normal School and St. Anne’s Train- 
ng School was started for secondary and elementary teachers in 1890. 
Bengen 1887 and 1892, the training institutions for teachers of Middle, 
Fo and High Schools began to be separated. They were classi- 

ed under three main categories—Collegiate, Secondary and Primary 
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—according to the grade of instruction to be given by the students 
after completing their course of training. In all schools of collegiate 
grade, English was the medium ої instruction. In all primary training 
schools, vernacular was the medium, while the secondary training 
schools followed either medium according to convenience. 


Ву 1892, there were 116 training institutions for men апа 15 for 
women, throughout India. Out of these, only three were of the 
collegiate grade—the Madras Teachers' college, Lahore Central Training 
College and Nagpur Training Institution. The initial qualifications 
for admission to courses and dvration of the courses yaried widely. 


Madras, as usual, had taken another step forward in teacher 
education during this quinquennium. In 1888, the Saidapet High 
School added Kindergarten and Primary classes, бо be used for practice 
teaching by the teacher-trainees. Thus, the foundation for pre-primary 
teacher education was laid before the close of the Nineteenth Century. 


North-Western Provinces, meanwhile, was placing a heavy 
burden on its trainees. The certificate was not awarded on the passing 
of examinations. The candidate had to serve for two years after 
succeeding in the examinations. before obtaining permanent Certificate, 
The course too was very extensive. Vernacular had to be learnt in. 
three scripts—Persian, Nagari and Roman. Further, Elementary 
Mathematics, Rent and Revenue Law, Sanitation, History and 
Geography, Surveying, Theory and Practice of Teaching, and Physical 
Exercises, formed subjects for examinations at both Primary anl 
Secondary levels. The Senior Course had, in addition, Physicad 
Sciences. 


The Secondary Department of Nagpur School, which had began 
with a six months’ course in 1889, extended it to one year in 1892. 
Instruction was given in Drawing, Kindergarten Method, Manual 
Training, Drill and Gymnastics, Carpentry, Clay and Cardboard 
Modelling, History and Principles of Education, School Method, 
Organization and Discipline. 


But all these steps fell far behind the measures needed. to provide 
qualified teachers in sufficient numbers. Madras began a system of 
“Sessional” schools somewhat similar to the guru system prevalent 
then in Bengal and Assam. The object was to afford facilities for 
village teacher to prepare for the Primary Examination. Unlike the: 
guru system, in sessional schools, only general education was given 
to teachers already in service. No type of professional instruction 
was provided. The classes were held by special ‘Inspecting School- 
masters’, for short sessions varying from 3 to 6 months in the year, 
who moved from place to place, according to the convenience of the 
“an-passed” teachers in the neighbourhood. Each teacher received 
a stipend of Rs. 4/- per month for attending these classes and was 
required to appear for the next Primary Examination. On passing 
this, the teachers were entitled to join a training course. 
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In 1892 too, Madras set up the Board of Examiners for Teachers' 
Certificates. | Examinations began to be held both in Theory and 
Practice. "Normal" certificates were granted to teachers who had 
passed the examinations after attending the prescribed twelve months’ 
course in a training institution (these were later converted to “Trained 
Teachers Certificate”); “Ordinary” certificates (later on, called 
“Untrained Teachers’ Certificate”) were awarded to teachers who 
had passed the examinations, without attending the course. 


The Madras College also took over the training of Gymnastic 
Instructors from the Physical Training and field Games Association, 
in 1892-93. The trainees attended the practising school for Generai 
Education, received lessons in Drawing and completed the course in 
9 months. The Rajahmundry College was raised to collegiate grade 
in 1894, thus becoming the third training college in India and the 
second to grant the University Diploma of L.T. In 1896, Gymnastic 
Training Course was taken up also by this college. 


Many provinces now insisted on the teachers serving for a pre- 
scribed period, after gaining certificates. The period varied from 2 to 
3 years. 


The present H.H. Maharajah’s Training College at Trivandrum 
was another institution early in the field and started in 1895 as a 
government normal school. ‘The Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow 
instituted a course for English Teachers’ Certificate examination in 
1896 ; another training class for secondary teachers began at Kurseong. 


Bengal had provision for training only Vernacular Teachers 
till 1896. In that year, arrangements for training English teachers 
in secondary schools were made by opening English classes in the five 
existing Vernacular Training Schools in Calcutta, Hooghley, Dacca, 
Patna, and Cuttack. The English courses confined itself purely to 
the technical aspeet—General Principles and Methods of the Art of 
Teaching, Moral and Physical Training, Maintenance of Discipline 
and details of School Management in Theory and Practice. ‘‘Certi- 
ficate was not given for theoretical acquaintance, however complete, 
with the contents of text-books on the art of teaching, unless the 
candidate shows he is able to apply these principles to practice and 
to teach a class and prepare notes of lessons to the satisfaction of the 
Inspector.” The first month of the training was entirely devoted 
to observing regular teachers in the practising school. During tho 
next four months, the mornings were spent in giving lessons turn by 
turn by the candidates. The rest of the student-body observed and 
took down notes. The class-master interposed, when he felt it nece- 
ssary, to correct the methods of the student giving lesson. 


Bengal also, in a way, trained Drawing Masters. Drawing was 
compulsory for all trainees, since 1892. Those who secured сти 
above 60 per cent in the subject, were awarded special Certificates as 
Teachers of Drawing. The gurw classes which had been started 15 


1. Government of India. Third Quinguennial Review. Vol. I, p. 236. 
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years back, were not found to fulfil the hopes with which they were 
begun, and hence, were abolished by 1897. 


Although training institutions were thus increasing in number 
and introducing new features, training as such, was rather unpopular. 
As the Director of Education of North West Provinces observes, 
“Tt has been the habit, not only of. students, but also of the Inspecting 
Officers who select them, to regard normal schools as Reformatories, 
to which objectionable teachers from Village schools were sent by way 
of punishment; not perhaps, for their shortcomings as teachers, but 
because of some reasonable or unreasonable hostility on the part of 
their Deputy Inspector towards them."1 


Though officially nontenable, many inspectors, headmasters 
and teachers still felt training to be rather superfluous and pedagogical 
courses somewhat unprofitable. Still, the courses continued to change 
considerably in character, during the short period since the Commission 
had submitted its Report. For example the instruction for all the 
three grades in the Panjab—Senior English, Junior English and 
Vernacular—stressed mainly the pedagogical aspect. “Chief truths 
of Mental Science are made easy and impressed by familiar school 
experiences. School organization is taught by requiring every student 
to keep and enter up daily an attendance ard admission register ; to 
draw up frequently a timetable for а particular class or division of a 
School ; to classify pupils brought for admission, eto.; the art of teaching 
is exemplified by model lessons given by the Principal and other 
members of the staff, by Criticism lessons given by the students and 
by work in the Model schools. Three students from Senior English, 
five from Junior English and five from Vernacular class are sent to 
the Model school every week ; at the end of the week, the masters 
entrusted with the supervision of students send detailed criticism of 
every lesson and reports on their work. The criticism lessons given 
by the students are designed to show how courses of lessons should 
be drawn up, how typical lessons in each subject be given and how the 
principles laid down in the lectures on Education are applied in actual 
school work.'? 


Panjab also had classes to train teachers for zaminadari schools. 
The Training College and normal schools worked in close collaboration. 
The college principal undertook inspection of all the schools once or 
twice a year to ensure standards and methods. 


Panjab was the only province to have no Separate school for 
mistresses as yet. Normal classes for women teacher trainees were 
attached to ordinary schools for girls, since 1891. Stipends were 
offered to girls who had passed the Upper Primary or Middle, to join 
these normal classes and prepare for Teacher Certificate Examinations, 


Central Provinces began to train teachers for primary schools, 


1. Ibid., р. 238, 2. Ibid., p. 240. 
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on the “bonus” system, which was comparable to the guru system in 
vogue in Bengal. 


Bombay instituted the S.T.C. (Secondary Teachers’ Certificate) 
examinations in 1899. The Theory of Teaching Course consisted of 
reading three books prescribed by the Department and the practice 
of teaching was examined by Inspectors in actual teaching situation. 
The two papers introduced by Bombay, for theory, still retain their 
nomenclature in many universities. They were: (1) History of 
Education and General Methods and (2) Special Methods, School 
Organization and Hygiene. 


Thus, at the close of the 19th century, some of the major trends 
shaping teacher education were already in evidence. One university 
had begun to award à diploma. in the field ; the connotation of terms 
“Secondary” and “Primary” had changed and the training institutions 
separated ; professional and pedagogical courses were now replacing 

` ‘general education" ; examinations were being held by duly set-up 
Boards in both Theory and Practice ; model lessons, criticism lessons, 
observations, etc. had begun to gain prominence in the courses offered ; 
courses for teaching special subjects like Art and Gymnasties had 
Started ; even Pre-primary Teacher Education had begun. "Teacher 
Education had now survived the mishaps of infancy and was fast 
growing up. 


THE FIRST DECADE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


At tlie dawn of the 20th century, there were 6 training colleges 
in India—at Saidapet, Rajahmundry, Kurseong, Allahabad, Lahore 
and Jabbalpur. There were also 50 secondary teachers’ schools and 
54 primary teachers’ schools. Bombay was the only province where 


primary was still equated to Vernaeular and Secondary to English 
Education. 


For higher grade institutions, the course was usually one year, 
but the Collegiate Branch of Jubbulpore Training Institution insisted. 
on 2 year courses, both for graduates who pursued the Collegiate 
Grade Certificate, and for F.A.’s and Matriculates who had entered 
for Secondary Grade Certificate. 


For lower-grade institutions, there was a wide diversity. Bombay, 
Bengal, Assum and Berar had 3-year courses (Assam had even a 4-year 
course) with examinations at the end of each year, for different grade 
certificates. United Provinces and Central Provinces had 2-year 
courses, while the others ran one-year courses. ў 


The curriculum too presents an equally bewildering variety. 
Madras and Bengal had exclusively professional courses, at all levels. 
Central provinces had only professional course for higher grades but 
lower grade students had also to learn the subjects taught in the schools 
for which they were intended. Kurseong College was specializing 
in giving training in Kindergarten methods. All the other provinces. 
offered “content” much more than “method”. By 1901, Bengal 


had begun to replace Elementary Science by differentiated curriculum 
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as Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Agriculture and Natural History. 
The United Provinces introduced General Knowledge, which comprised 
Agriculture, Rent and Revenue Law and Obligations imposed on the 
publie by the Criminal Law. By this time, the Panjab had abolished 
the zamindari elasses. All schools and colleges had residential 
facilities and practising or model schools attached to them. The 
prominent text-books were Currie’s “Common School Education" 
and “Тһе Manual of the Science and Art of Teaching." Physical 
Training, Gymnastics, Drawing, Manual Work, etc., were compulsory 
for all. ч 


Madras was forging ahead with schemes for teachers for 
Specialised Instruction. Students from Madras College attended, 
other technical colleges at College of Engineering, College of Agriculture 
School of Art, ete. for getting acquainted with special or technical 
subjects they may be called upon to teach later. A special Technical 
Teachers’ Certificate was awarded to the teachers, who had passed the 
Advanced, Intermediate, or Elementary Technical Examination in 
any of the subjects included in the Madras Technical Scheme. 


Bombay gave certificates for teaching Art, Agriculture, and 
Industrial Arts. Technical Workshops were attached to training 
schools at Dharwar and Hyderabad (Sindh). Though Bengal gave 
Art Teachers’ Certificate, the examination was confined to proficiency 
in Art and did not include methods of teaching it. 

Nor did the Panjab lag behind in such ventures. It gave 
Certificates in Teaching two groups of art subjects and three groups 
of technical subjects. "The latter were (a) Architecture and Building, 
(b) Cabinet Making and (c) Metal Work. 

Women Teachers continued to present a problem. While the 
number of masters undergoing training in 1902 was 4,384, the number 
of women teachers was 11,252. There were only 51 institutions for 
women spread all over the country. Panjab still had not established 
a normal school for lady teachers. 

Although the training institutions for men and women were run 
separately, the courses remained the same. But, there were some 
noteworthy exceptions. The. Ahmedabad Mahalakshmi Female 
Training College had 2 courses running for 3 years each, divided into 
(а) General and (b) Kindergarten. The General Course included 
subjects like Household Accounts, Domestic Economy and Needle Work. 
The Girgaum School also gave certificates to both secondary and 
kindergarten teachers. "The kindergarten curriculum makes interesting 
reading. There were two levels—Elementary and Higher. The 
course for Elementary Kindergarten certificate consisted of : 

(а) Compulsory. (1) Biographies of Froebel and Pestalozzi, 

(2) Nature of knowledge, (3) Kindergarten: Gifts and 
Occupations, (4) Music and Singing, (5) Class teaching 
and (6) Black-board Work. 

(b) Optionals (1) Knowledge of Child Nature, and (2) 

Practical Geometry. 
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The course for Higher Certificate comprised : 

(a) Part I. (1) Geometry, (2) Botany or Zoology, (3) Physio- 
graphy or Elementary Physies or Chemistry of common 
life, (4) Musie and Singing, (5) Kindergarten Gifts and 
Occupations (6) History of Education. 

(b) Part II. (1) Theory of Education, (2) Froebel’s Principles, 

(3) Organization and Methods of Education, (4) Phys- 
iography, (5) Class Teaching, and (6) Black-board 
Drawing. 

In addition to the already confusing number of certificates 
given, Madras and Central Provinces began a system of “Approved 
Service" Certificates. Madras awarded it to headmasters who had 
no professional certificate, but had 7 years of approved service in 
а recognized school and to teachers who had served for five years. 
"The Central Provinces granted this certificate on the recommendations 
of an inspector to such uncertified masters in schools, who being 
30 years of age and above, had rendered conspicuous efficient service. 


The directors and the inspectors of education from the various 
provinces were much impressed with the progress of teacher education 
under their jurisdictions. The various official reports of the period 
breathe an air of self-satisfaction and complacency, that though the 
number was small, the training institutions were doing a creditable 
job, turning out capable and worthy teachers. 


Into this stream of placid waters, fell the Government of India’s 
Resolution on Indian Educational Poliey, passed in 1904. Tt caused 
а lot of flurry, as it insisted that the progress made was by no means 
satisfactory. The Resolution observed : 


ТЕ the teaching in secondary schools is to be raised to a higher 
level, if the pupils are to be cured of their tendency to rely 
upon learning notes and text-books by heart, if in a word, 
if European knowledge is to be diffused by the methods pro- 
per to it,—then, it is most necessary that the teachers should 
if themselves be trained in the art of teaching. The Govern- 
ment of India are glad to know that the principles of provid- 
ing training institutions for secondary teacher meets with 
universal acceptance among the local governments and 
administrations. The time has come to extend the system 
to provinces where it does not exist. Not only must the 
supply be increased, but the quality of training given must 
be improved. 


The period of training for students must be at least two years, 


except for graduates, for whom one year’s training may 
suffice. Bor graduates, the course of instruction will be 
chiefly directed towards imparting to them knowledge of the 
principles which underlie the art of teaching and some 
degree of technical skill in the practice of the art. ТЬ should 
be a University course, culminating in a University degree 
or diploma. For others, the course should embrace the 
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extension, consolidation and revision of their general studies ; 
but the main object must be to render them capable teachers 
and no attempt should be made to prepare them for any 
higher external examination. The scheme of instruction 
should be determined by the authorities of the training 
college and the Education Department, and the examination 
at the close of it should be controlled by the same authorities. 
The training in the theory of teaching should be closely 
associated with its practice, and for this purpose, good 
praetising schools should be attached to each college, under 
the control of the same authority. The practising school 
should be fully equipped with well-trained teachers, and 
the students should see examples of best teaching and should 
teach under capable supervision. It is desirable that train- 
ing colleges should be furnished with a good library and a 
museum in which will be exhibited samples, models, illust- 
rations or records of the school work of the province. Every 
possible care should be taken to maintain a connection 
between the training college and the school, so that the 
student on leaving the college and entering his career as a 
teacher, may not neglect to practise the methods which 
he has been taught and may not be prevented from doing 
so and forced to fall into line with the more mechanical 
methods of his untrained colleagues. The trained students 
whom the college has sent out, should be occasionally 
brought together again and the inspecting staff should 
co-operate with the training college authorities in secing 
that the influence of the college makes itself felt in the 
всїо018.1 


Thus, with rare foresight, the Resolution pin-pointed early the 
mistakes and inadequacies which were to beset the teacher education 
system. Many of the suggestions such as progressive methods of 
teaching, a good practising school, good library, а museum, ete., still 
remain in the realm of dreams, while the unrealistic approach of the 
training colleges, the gulf between training institutions, and schools, 
the lack of communication between the Directorate and teachers’ 
colleges, the consequent relapse of trained teachers into regressive 
measures, are all evils against which a continuous outcry has been 
going on, ever since training gained in popularity. 

This Resolution stirred up some activity in the field. By 1907, 
all universities except Bombay began to award degrees in teaching, 
Bengal and the United Provinces had L.T. for non-graduates and B.T. 
for graduates, after one year's professional study. Panjab gave B.T. 
to graduates, who had undergone a two-year training course. Madras 
still awarded L.T. Though not affiliated to the university, Bombay 
established its secondary training college in 1906, with its own S.T.C. 
Diploma. It was located in the Elphinstone High School. The 


1. Government of India, Indian Educational Policy, Resolution of the 
Government of India їп ће Home Department, dated 11th March, 1904, para 38. 
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students numbered 35, all deputed from aided schools. They attended 
lectures оп Psychology, Methods, and History of Education. Elo- 
eution and Drawing were compulsory. Most of the second term was 
spent in demonstration and criticism lessons. The trainees were also 
taken cn excursions to widen their ideas and train them in conducting 
such outings in their own schools. А noteworthy innovation was the 
institution of extension lectures. Two lectures a week, in the evenings, 
were thrown open to all teachers in Bombay. It was expected to 
cover all subjects of interest to teachers in a few years. Bombay 
College was the first to introduce Psychology as a separate subject. 


Rethinking on syllabus and courses, expansion of building and 
equipment, and increase in number of training institutions went on in 
all provinces. The Superintendent of the Training Institution of 
Central Provinces suggested the beginning of internal assessment. 
While the written examination for L.T. degree should be held by the 
university, he felt that the rest should not be left to “external ex- 
aminers, but to the institution itself, which would take into account 
student's work throughout his training. More important still is to 
keep the great body of teachers, and specially headmasters, in touch 
with the institution ; periodical visits of the headmasters to the model 
high schools would be one way of accomplishing this; conferences 
are another, and much can be done by co-operation between the 
institution and the Inspectorate.’ 


. The training of vernacular teachers was gaining a better unifor- 
mity, though the terms still varied. "The institutions were called 
training colleges in Bombay, normal schools in U.P., Punjab, C.P. and 
North West Provinces, training schools in Bengal and Assam. The 
students were admitted after they had completed the Vernacular 
Middle standard (7th class after Infants’ class, in all provinces except 
C.P., where the trainees were admitted after the 4th standard) and 
underwent a two-year course comprising some extension and revision 
of their studies and professional training in the theory and practice 
of teaching. They were given free lodging, charged no fees and in 
most cases received stipends of about Rs. 7/- per month. They ob- 
tained employment in primary schools, middle vernacular schools 
and vernacular classes of secondary schools. 


Poona College, meanwhile had begun a new venture ir P 
Ў è а 1 1902. 
T tried to tackle the apathy of old trained teachers, by instituting 
Retraining” courses for teachers, to acquaint them with new methods 
A instruction. It had also introduced training in First Aid, giving 
[oe eim nk cg to successful candidates. The programme of 
ergarten traming given at the time is als 7 i "The 
details are given below : У ы epe ува 


The kindergarten teaching of infants is based on Nature Study 
boing connected with peculiarities in the objects of the 
5 erent seasons. А programme of excursions is arranged 
or each class in the practising school, and pupils are taught 


1. Government of India. ЕЛЬ Quinquennial Review, Vol. I, р. 221. 
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not only to observe natural phenomena, but also to take 
notes of objects of geographical and historieal interest. 
Sometimes they are taken to shops to see the work going 
оп їп them. The pupils in the training colleges are enabled 
to watch the life-history of insects, development of fish 
and frogs, habits of ants which are kept in artificial nests. 
Collections are made of typical weeds in the compound 
and they are named and described. In fact, it is attempted 
to invest all surrounding objects with an interest. 


Bengal reinstituted Guru Training Schools in 1903, with some 
major changes. A Government Upper Primary School was established 
in each sub-division, with two teachers in charge. The headmaster 
was a trained man who had passed through a first grade school. 
Attached to each of these, was à class of about 10 gurus, who attended 
the course for 2 years and spent part of their time in studying upto а 
higher standard of primary education than they had previously 
attained, part in acquiring some knowledge of Drawing, School Garden- 
ing and other subjects, and part in learning а Manual on the Art of 
Teaching and actually teaching under the supervision of the head. 
Tt was customary to train both new candidates and teachers already 
in service, the latter receiving stipends. 


In 1905, the United Provinces also introduced a system of “Pupil 
Teachers”, the principle being to attach trainees to existing schools. 
But here, it was mainly devoted to pre-service training. Admission 
was restricted to pupils under 25, who had passed the Upper Primary 
Examination. But priority was given to those who had completed 
the Middle Vernacular Course and/or had experience of teaching. The 
one-year course consisted of (a) Teaching (Theory, Method and School 
Management) (b) Second Language (c) Arithmetic (d) Revision of other 
subjects up to Upper Primary Standard and (е) Drill. 


While Bengal felt very dissatisfied with the working of this 
system, United Provinces reported favourably. Assam and Central 
Provinces too began to adapt such schemes. 


Madras was feeling discontented and extended its course from 
опе to two years for middle and primary teachers. It began to con- 
tinue General Education with professional courses. The passed 
students remained “probationary” till they showed 18 months’ satis- 
factory work as regular teachers and satisfied the inspectors of their 
practical ability in teaching, when they received their final certificates. 


Another improvement was the introduction of Agricultural 
Courses into the curriculum of Training Courses. In C.P. teachers 
from training schools spent six months in a Тагшунс бара, others, 
agricultural instructors were appointed. 
to give some training in Nature Study, but alsg 
useful members of village communities. Җ 
а graduate of agriculture should undergo 


1. Ibid., р. 224. 
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student of training college be sent for a full course to a college of agri- 
culture, as the prevailing system was not achieving the objective. 


А new "species" of “Zenana Teachers” was growing up to popu- 
larize women’s education. But they were hardly trained and very 
ill-equipped. Meanwhile, an important and far-reaching influence 
in this field, was being wielded by the Brahmo Samaj, which was 
beginning to set up educational institutions of its own. 


An intriguing subject for examinations in Central Provinces 
was, among other things, “organization of a primary school and proof 
of ability to maintain order and inculcate principles of Truthfulness, 
Obedience and General Morality.” One wonders how the last trait 
was measured. 


Though teacher-education was thus progressing undoubtedly, 
the authorities became aware of the need for filling in the ga p between 
practice-teaching and actual school-situations. Hence, U.P. tried 
out а new experiment of having practice-teaching under ordinary 
conditions, і.е., one student managing several classes simultaneously, 
while others observed and criticised. The method of teaching in 
training colleges was by lectures, essays, and model lessons and criticism 
lessons in attached schools. As the principal of David Hare Training 
College, Caleutta, explained : 


“The aim of the training course is to give the teacher an all-round 
preparation for his work, both from theoretical and practical 
points of view. On the one hand, he needs a knowledge 
of the subjects which he has to teach, ап acquaintance 
with the nature of the pupil’s mind and of the principles 
which underlie the teaching art and some knowledge of the 
history of education in the past. On the other hand, he 
learns by actual practice in the school-room to control and 
teach his class. The theoretical training has been imparted 
by means of lectures on the theory and practice of teaching 
in relation to Mental and Moral Science, on the methods of 
Teaching School subjects, of maintaini ng disciplineand onthe 
history of education. Weekly essays опа ppropriate subjects 
have been written by the students and the library as an aid 
has been at their disposal ; also test papers are periodically 
set by members of the staff. As to practical training, each 
student attends demonstration lessons by staff; each has 
to prepare and give under supervision lessons in the schools, 
and each has to watch and criticise lessons given by the 
other students,’ : 


The students were also tested in teaching English by Direct 
Method to young boys who knew little or no English. 3 у 


) The training colleges had also now begun to think in terms of 
Specialisation in a particular subject, although the bulk of the training 
was directed to the attainment of method applicable to all subjects 

1. Government of India. Sixth Quinquennial Review, Vol, I, р. 193. 
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indiseriminately. On the whole, the trained teachers breathed new 
life into the schools. “But”, says a Bombay Report, “the weakest 
point of the system may be described as the turning out of enthusi- 
astie reformers impatient of ancient methods, who are sent to schools 
where these modern ideas are regarded as heresies and these innovations 
viewed with dislike and distrust.” 


To tackle this, short, “Retraining” classes were being run in 
many places. Some provinces had also begun to have conferences, 
held by inspecting officers while on tour, to effect a certain amount of 
training for untrained teachers and retraining those whose training 
had rusted. A major problem beginning to make itself felt towards 
the end of this decade was “Wastage” in training. A considerable 
proportion of trained pupils left teaching to join other jobs. 


The inspecting staff who themselves had no training was also 
a factor in the slow adaptation of new methods. "То offset this, some 
provinces took the welcome step of having their subordinate inspecting 
staff trained. Assistant Deputy Inspectors in Bombay and Sub- 
Inspectors in Caleutta attended special training classes. Bengal and 
Assam preseribed certain examinations for Inspecting Officers in 
Vernacular literature, Art of Teaching, Discipline, Organization and 
Departmental Rules and Orders. 


In 1908, another step forward in promoting better professional 
standards was taken, with the formation of Teachers’ Associations 
in Bombay, Madras and Panjab. 


Thus, by the end of the first decade of the present century, 
teacher education had taken a definite pattern and several major 
steps had been taken. The remaining decades are but a record 
of the modifications of the pattern and intensification of certain 
measures. 


THE FORMATIVE DECENNIUM 


The next decade began with another Government of India 
Resolution (1913). 16 once again drew attention to the inadequacy of 
the teaching staff and training facilities by pointing out : 


“Few Reforms are more urgently needed, than the extension 
and improvement of training of teachers, for both 
primary and secondary schools in all subjects including 
in the case of latter schools, science and Oriental Studies. 
The objectives must steadily be kept in view that 
eventually under modern, systems of education, no teacher 
should be allowed to teach without a certificate that he is 
qualified to do so. There are at present 15 colleges and 
other institutions for the instruction of those who will teach 
through the medium of English; these contain nearly 1,400 
students. There are 500 schools or classes for the training 
of Vernacular (mainly primary) teachers; their students 


1. Ibid., р. 196. 
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number over 11,000. The course vary in length from ono 
to two years. The number of teachers turned out from these 
institutions does not meet the existing demand and із al- 
together inadequate in view of the prospects of a rapid. 
expansion of education in the near future. The Govern. 
ment of India desires local governments to examine their 
Schemes for training teachers of all grades and to enlarge 
them, so as to provide for the great expansion which may 
be expected, specially in primary education. 


As regards teachers’ colleges. for secondary schools, some ex- 
perience has been gained. But the Government of India 
аге conscious that the subject is one in which a free inter- 
change of ideas based on the Success or failure of experiment 
is desirable. The best size for a practising school and the 
relations between it and the college ; the number of students 
in the college for which the practising school can afford 
facilities of demonstration without losing its character as 
а model institution ; the nature of, and the most suitable 
methods of procedure, in practical work ; the relative impor- 
tance of methodology and of psychological study; the 
best treatment of Educational History ; the extent to which 
it is desirable and practicable to include courses in subject 
matter in the scheme of training, specially courses in new 
subjects such as Manual Tra ining and Experimental Science ў 
the points in which training for graduates should differ 
from that for non-graduates ; the degree to which the body 


unsolved questions indicate that the instructors in Training 
Colleges in different parts of India should keep in touch 
with each other and Constantly scrutinize the most modern 
developments in the West. Visits made by selected members 


Thus the Resolution helped to pinpoint the various problems 
faced by teacher education and which still, after half a century, remain 
unsolved. It sought to reinforce the poliey of considering training 
“8 essential requirement for teaching, 


This was followed up by a circular issued b гет! 

: 2 8 y the Central Govern- 
ment in 1916. It asked the Provincial Governments to step up teacher 
training, so that the number of teachers trained each year should not 

e less than the number ОЁ new teachers required to replace those who 


Ve died or resigned, or бо meet th а 3 expansi 
oe б е demands created by the expansion 


l. Educational Policy of the Government of India. 


E 9f India in the Department of Education, dated 2 


Resolution of the 
Ist February, 1913, 
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Meanwhile, the First World War had started and its effects were 
beginning to be felt in the slackening of educational measures. The 
5 years from 1912-17 hardly saw anything worth mentioning, except 
the opening of 3 colleges for women—Diocesan College and Loretto 
House School in Calcutta and St. Bede’s College at Simla. 

Specialisation was gaining ground. Teachers for Manual 
"Training formed the special feature of Madras, though some other 
provinces too made provisions for them. In the Panjab, Mayo School 
of Arts and Lyallpur Agricultural College trained teachers of Art 
and Agriculture respectively. Central Training College, Lahore 
opened a class for classical Teachers, which unexpectedly proved 
popular with pandits and maulvis. 

In their efforts to provide experience of real school conditions, 
Assam provided its two normal schools with three practising schools 
each :—(1) A One-teacher school with 4 to 5 classes, (2) A Two-teacher 
Primary School, and (3) A Three-teacher Middle Vernacular School. 

The Pre-primary Teachers’ Training too was crawling forward, 
Bombay set up a kindergarten certificate towards the end of the 
decade, though only for European mistresses ; and Madras opened 
Montessori Training Classes in the Training School at Triplicane. 

The training at collegiate level was gaining some much-needed 
attention. Some new text-books such as Quick’s Educational Re- 
formers and Sully’s Psychology for Teachers were added. 


The Calcutta University Commission appointed in 1917 studied 
all aspects of university education, and presented a voluminous and 
comprehensive report towards the end of the decade, more or less 
coinciding with the end of the First World War. Its observation 
about teacher training, though based on the working of the Calcutta 
University, was really a comment on the whole of India and affected 
the future growth and development of all. It lamented the inadequacy 
of the number of institutions and the quality of training given. It 
criticised the similarity of the courses for B.T. and L.T., though their 
students were of different calibre. It was suggested that “the aim 
of the higher course should be not only to secure that the degree-holder 
is equipped as a competent class teacher, but also to secure that he 
understands the principles of teaching, classification of discipline and 
school children, organization and purpose of games and other kinds 
of physical exercise, the control of a small office and that he has a 
sound conception of the purpose and organization of the educational 
machinery of a modern state." Thus, the trained graduate was also 
to be trained for administration, while L.T. was to be a training "бо 
obey instruction with intelligence." It proposed that L.T. students 
who proved above average, may be allowed to proceed to B.T. after 
a further course in training college. The heaviness of the syllabus 
and its focus on non-essentials also came in for adverse criticism. 


Finally, the Sadler Commission made the following recommen- 
dations : 
1. ADepartment of Education be established in the Universities, 
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to promote systematic and practical study of the Science 
and Art of Education; to provide increased opportunities 
for professional training of teachers ; and to arouse among 
the students а deeper interest in the work of the tea ching 
profession and the opportunities it offers for public service. 

2. Each Department should have at least a Professor and a 
Reader, with a number of assistants. It should work in 
close collaboration with those engaged in the study of 
Vernacular, English, Phonetics, Science, Physical Training 
and Technology (to help with Manual Training). The 
medical men should be able to help with the study of those 
aspects of education which call for a knowledge of medicine 
and of the treatment of what is abnormal in mind and body. 
The Department of Education should also avail of opportu- 
nities to consult and collaborate with Departments of 
Experimental Psychology, Philosophy, History and Econo- 
mics. 

3. The demonstration schools should be under the direction 
of the University, for “practical trial of new methods of 
teaching, new combinations of school subjects and new 
plans of school organization." These were carefully 
differentiated. from practising schools. ‘The former were 
to serve as a laboratory for educational experiments, whereas 
the latter were to follow the lines of organization normally 
found, in schools. 

4. The importance of a good library, which should include 
all important works on Education, chief official reports 
issued in India, U.K., U.S., Japan, and other countries, 
principal educational journals of the world, ete., was stressed. 

5. The Department was expected to issue periodicals on work 
done and monographs on education. Thus, it was to offer 
opportunities for research in Indian Education. 

6. The Department was to form a link between Boards of 
Education on one hand and Intermediate colleges and 
Committees of High School, on the other. 

7. The education of the public in the aims and progress of new 
educational movement, work of educational reformers, 
the social and educational aims guiding education at different. 
levels, defects of the existing system, etc., through public 
lectures or other means was also to be undertaken by the 
Department. 

Thus, a blueprint of the functions expected from a teachers” 
college was sketched out in detail by the Caleutta University Com- 
mission nearly half a century ago. ` It went on to observe that three 
essential Tequirements were to be emphasised in teacher training— 
knowledge of the subject-matter, practical training and theoretical 
и E A 


р 1. Government of India, Report of the C. "сина. Universit 2 
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training which should not be hurried or superficial. “But under the 
existing conditions, the first is often unfulfilled ; second rarely possible 
and third too little regarded by the University in framing its 
regulations." 


Tt recommended that a course specially designed for intending 
teachers be provided at the Intermediate level, at least half the 
aggregate marks be awarded for sessional-practical work and Education 
be allowed as an option at B.A. level. It also noted the special weak- 
nesses of the existing training system. In this connection the oral 
evidence of Mr. W.E. Griffith, Principal of the David Hare Training 
College, is specially worthy of notice. He observed, “The majority of 
teachers are keen on their profession, but do not understand the 
general principles which underlie their work. This lack of knowledge is 
particularly noticeable in connection with (1) Real purpose of Education, 
(2) Rosponsibility which school teaching entails, (3) Supervision by 
Headmasters, (4) Arrangement of classroom, (5) Monthly routine and 
Daily preparation, (6) Methods of teaching school subjects, and (7) 
Difference between lecturing and teaching." Не also lamented the 
stress оп Experimental Psychology which concentrated on nonsense- 
syllables, ignoring the child in the classroom. 


Тће Sadler Commission also recommended that a post-graduate 
degree in Education be instituted. Thus, the second decade of the 
present century ended with many valuable suggestions and recommen- 
dations which were to bear fruit in after-years. 


THE EXPANDING TWENTIES 

After 1921, Education became a provincial subject. The general 
dearth of teachers had led to many temporary measures ав temporary 
training centres, training classes attached to ordinary schools and 
colleges, etc., in addition to new training schools and colleges. 


The retrenchment poliey of the Government and the Non-Co- 
operation movement launched by the Congress had adverse effects 
on education as a whole. Yet, some steady movement forward was 
certainly visible. Mysore instituted the first Faculty of Education 
in 1925, and the S.T. College, Bombay was affiliated to Bombay 
University in 1923. The Lady Willingdon Training College, Madras, was 
born in 1923. It organised the first Diploma Course for women in 
Physical Training in 1928 and introduced Domestie Science as special 
Subject for L.T. in 1929. А number of provinces took steps to revise 
their curricula, At Moga, W.J. Mc Kee also tried Project Method to 
train rural teachers and found it to be highly successful. Some 
practising schools also experimented with the Dalton Plan, Madras 
opened a college in 1924 at Chidambaram, for training Sanskrit and 
. Tamil teachers. Practical bias was increasing, with instruction 
imparted in a wide variety of manual-work, like Wood-work, Weaving, 
Rattan and Bamboo work, Textile Printing, Aluminium Work, 
Engraving, ею. Panjab was concentrating on producing teachers 
specially trained to adapt the instruction given in rural schools to the 
needs of the rural community. In this connection, the Royal Commis- 
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у 
sion of Agriculture had much to say. It expressed the opinion that 
education in rural areas should bear a close relationship to the daily 
lives of the people. It further observed that “Те is essential to the 
happiness and efficiency of children in the villages that their upbringing 
should be in harmony with their environment, and to this end, it is 
most desirable that every element in the education they receive in 
their village schools should draw strength and inspiration from the 
life of the countryside.” 


But it was obvious that a mere change in curriculum would bo 
useless. As an official report observed : 


In fact, the training of teachers is infinitely more important 
than the alteration of the curriculum. One and the same 
curriculum can be interpreted in entirely different ways by 
two teachers who have not received similar training, A 
teacher trained to have what may be called a rural bias will 
make knowledge a living thing in relation to every day 
happenings in village life, while a teacher without а, rural 
bias will probably never be able to make his pupils appreciate 
that the acquisition of knowledge has somo relation to 
actual Ше.2 


The Hartog Committee of 1929 was shocked to learn that onl у 44 
per cent of teachers in primary schools were trained and that only 28 
per cent had completed middle course. The Committee pointed out 
that the success or failure of. any scheme of instruction ultimately 
depended on the teacher, and far-reaching improvements were needed 
in the quality of training, status and pay of the teacher, before real 
progress became possible. It recommended that village teachers be 
recruited from persons who are likely to retain a sympathetic under- 
standing of rural conditions. Tn this connection, it commended the 
policy followed in the Panjab. 


In U.P., too, the bridge between the teachers and villagers was 
wide. Mr. Hartog characterised the task before the Education 
Department as three-fold, “First, to secure that the education in the 
rural vernacular schools has a close relationship to the mass of the 
people ; second, to increase the efficiency of the existing teachers so 
that the children shall not be dulled but enlivened in schools and third, 
to ensure that all new teachers appointed shall be good practical 
educationists interested in rural life and conditions.’ 


_ Hence, the Hartog Committee strongly pleaded that the initial 
qualifications of teachers be at least Middle Vernacular and that 
they should be well-suited to village requirements. It characterised 
the existing provisions as too low. “The period of training is too 


1. Governmont of India. Report of th issi T і 
одо, HE Aid te EE eport of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
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Short, curriculum too narrow and the teaching staff inadequately 
qualified." It went on to analyse the causes of poor progress by 
observing ав: 


Most provinces are saddled with large number of untrained and 
inefficient middle-aged teachers who cannot be got rid об 
and will not disappear from schools for many years. They 
handicap the schools, поб.опіу because they are inefficient. 
themselves, but because they exercise, specially if they are: 
head teachers, a sterilising and depressing effect on the 
younger and well-trained recruit...It seems to us: 
quite clear that, as matters stand in India, effective arrange- 
ments for training vernacular teachers must, generally 
speaking, precede the expansion of primary schools; and: 
the training of vernacular teachers itself depends on а goo 
supply of recruits from middle vernacular Schools. Hence, 
money spent on expansion and improvement of middle 
vernacular schools and on vernacular training institutions 
will yield a larger and more permanently fruitful return than. 
money spent on almost any other of the many objects which 
are dear to the heart of the educationist. Tt applauded the- 
attempts made in some provinces to stimulate in the village- 
teacher a desire to improve his methods of teaching and to. 
establish some touch with recent developments... Journals. 
for teachers in the Vernacular, Refresher Courses, Confer- 
ences, and meetings of Teachers’ Associations, can do much 
to brighten the lives of the teachers and improve their work. 
In several provinces, refresher courses are held at training, 
schools and teachers’ meetings and conferences form an 
essential part of the programme of an inspector's visit to. 
any locality. 


It will be worthwhile to summarise the two-year training рго- 
gramme for primary teachers of the Panjab. It laid stress on rural! 
uplift. The details are given below. i 


All Vernacular Training Institutions have developed into. 
centres of training in community and propaganda work. 
Dramatic clubs and singing parties have carried on a good 
deal of propaganda. Villagers have been selected for in- 
tensive uplift work by the Gakhar and Jullundar schools. 
Pupil teachers have-dug manure pits, popularised vaccination, 
and inoculation, chlorinated wells, filled up ponds, tried 
quininisation schemes, held health exhibitions, laid out 
village gardens, cleaned streets, constructed drains and 
attended to all aspects of village amelioration as sanita- 
tion, cooperation, hygienic living, and co-education. At 
Jullundar, every pupil-teacher has been trained to handle. 
а magic lantern and to lecture with it. In some schools 
meetings are organized where students are required in turn. 


1. Government of India. Hartog Committee's Report. 1929, pp. 76-78. 
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to address their fellow-students as though they were illiterate 
villagers ; this is done with the object of giving them ample 
practice in community work before they proceed in small 
parties to villages in neighbourhood, singing songs and 
delivering lectures on. useful topics and offering assistance 
to those in trouble. Their services have been utilised in 
organisation of health weeks, locust campaigns and 
furtherances of the cause of rural uplift.1 

Tt should thus be realised that community-centred training 

schools were in vogue and functioning well even. forty years ago. 


THE RESURGENT THIRTIES 


The thirties—the decade preceding that of Independence—saw 
many significant changes in the history of the nation. It could not 
but make itself felt in the field of education. Before going on to the 
national scheme evolved during this period, the continuation of 
previous trends may be reviewed. 

By 1932, thirteen out of the existing eighteen universities had 
acted on the recommendation of the Sadler Commission and set up 
Faculties of Education. New Delhi saw the establishment of the 
Lady Irwin College, by the All-India Women’s Conference on 
Educational Reform in the same year. It ran a three-year course for 
those who wished to qualify as high school teachers of Home Science. 

Anew degree—B.Ed—was started by the Andhra University in 
1932. United Provinces experimented with Tutorial Groups since 1935. 
Bombay was the first to institute а post-graduate degree in Education 
—M.Ed.—in 1936. The degree was gained by research. The Spence 
Training College, Jabalpur, introduced some research work even at 
the В.Т. level. Bihar too introduced M.Ed, degree in 1934-35, but 
the term was a misnomer, as it replaced the old B.Ed. degree, and was 
not a post-graduate course. 

Panjab sent Assistant District Inspectors to Moga in 1935, to 
receive training and demonstrate them to their teachers in their sub- 
divisions, on their return. In 1936-37, Allahabad Training College 
introduced a course in Moral and Social Hygience for men, with 
emphasis on Principles and Methods of Sex Education. 

In the meanwhile the Government of India was getting con- 
cerned about the unemployment problem of the educated and lack 
of vocational proficiency. The Abbott-Wood Report, submitted in 
1937, is a significant landmark in Indian educational history, in this 
‘connection. It examined the existing system of teacher training 
аз a whole, and was pained by the gloomy conditions under which 
the ordinary rural teacher worked. What it says in this context is 
ЛЕ ыш and relevant, that it is worth quoting at length. It 
observed : 


The normal School ought, in addition to training the intending 
teacher in the technical arts of his crafts, attempt to do 


1. Government of India. Tenth Quinquennial Review, Vol, I, p. 155. 
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something to give him "staying power", Tt ought to aim 
at fortifying him against disappointment and giving him 
the spirit to withstand temptations to slackness, so that he 
may keep his head above water during his early years in 
the profession. This means that the Normal school should 
concern itself with the social "Why" of education as well as 
with the technical “How” of teaching. If the teacher 
appreciates his task as an educator, and realises the signi- 
ficance of the school in the life of the community, he may 
become proud of his vocation and resist temptations to 
bring discredit upon it. 

We are aware that such a view of the training of teachers may 
be interpreted as encouraging the provision of academic 
lectures on History of Education, Sociology, Psychology and 
Ethics. Such academic instruction would be inappropriate 
in normal schools, if only because of the meagre academic 
qualifications required for admission, But, even so, these 
young teachers should know something of the history of 
their own country and its educational effort, should make 

„Some attempt to grasp the social problems of the local 
communities which they will serve and should be encour- 
aged to understand the nature and needs of young children 
as well as the techniques of instructing them. Further, 
students in normal schools should derive from their training 
some principles and motives which will encourage them to 
take an ethical view of their vocation. 

We should not expound this view of the function of the normal 
school if we had not been encouraged by seeing it worked 
out, at any rate, in part, in one or two of the existing 
institutions. In these normal schools, there is an attempt 
to develop the cultural and sociological experience of 
students, as well as to give them sound instruction and ` 
practice in the Arts of Teaching.1 

Another observation was that, as there is a gap of one to two 

years between the minimum age prescribed for admission to a normal 
school and the age at which the normal boy passes the qualifying 
examination for admission, many are lost to the profession. Hence, 
the Report suggested, that the age of admission be the age at which 
an ordinary boy would complete the middle or lower secondary course 
and the training course be lengthened to three years instead of the 
prevailing two. Thus, the pupil would be able to continue with 
general education along with professional training, and there would 
be more opportunity for “character training". Messrs Abbott and 
Wood emphasised the need to arrange refresher courses for practis. 
ing teachers. Nevertheless they warned against conceiving a refresher 
course too narrowly. The purpose of such courses was to bring 
practising teachers together for instruction and reputation. And 
as the report put it, “it must recall him (the teacher) to a world wider 


1. Government of India. Abbott-Wood Report, 1937, p. 25. 
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than that of the school and so link him up again with the interests 
of society at large." This last point is very important. "There must 
surely Бе in India, people of good-will and distinction, not directly 
connected with education, who would be willing to attend refresher 
courses for the purpose of living with teachers for a few days and 
talking to them about experiences and issues in a way which would 
release them from too narrow a concern with their own problems and 
relate them and their vocation to the worldat large. “This kind of 
instruction and stimulus given after the teacher has been at work for 
а few years, is the other half of training.” 

This was the first time that any report had thought in terms 
of the need for the teacher to have an understanding of and an insight 
into his social responsibilities in wider terms than that of mere pass- 
ing on of information. The report also proposed that а Vocational 
Teachers’ College be established о prepare teachers for vocational 
courses. But, it was of the opinion that the existing training colleges 
could also be utilized for the earlier part of training vocational teachers. 

Meanwhile, with the Congress Ministry taking over in many 
provinces, Basic Education suddenly flashed on to the educational 
sky. Basic training schools began to crop up in most provinces in 
the North. A Basic Training College was established in Allahabad 
in 1938. But the fountain of inspiration was Wardha and the 
Vidyamandir Training School opened in 1937-38. It ran the full 
course of three years, a short one of one year and an even shorter one 
of six months. Teachers already trained in normal schools were drawn. 
to it as there were plans to re-organize all primary schools on the Basic 
pattern, 

_The course, obviously emphasized craft-work and instruction 
was imparted on the methods of correlating school subjects to the main 
craft. Though basic schools and training fell into oblivion soon after, 

-the seed was sown for post-independent expansion of the pattern. 

Another significant event during this decade was the establish- 
ment of the first, full-fledged training institution for Nursery School 
Teachers. In 1936, Madras opened the Baler Kalvi Nilayam. It 
received a further impetus by the visit of the celebrated educationist,. 
Maria Montessori, in 1939, 

; Thus, by 1940, the basis for Basic Education was laid ; six uni- 
versities were awarding post-graduate degree in education ; the courses. 
for В.Т. and L.T. read very much as they do today even after 20 years 
of foverish activity in the field ; and pre-primary Teacher Education. 
was gaining attention. 

THE MOMENTOUS FORTIES 


Tho Forties were fateful for the world as a whole. The Second 
World War, its aftermath, decolonization and weakening of imperialism. 
the urge for independence among Afro-Asian nations, were all events 
which ‘shook the entire world. At home, the Quit-India Movement, 
the gaining of Independence, the Partition and its repercussions, made- 
this decade most memorable, “ав well as the most difficult. 

1. на, р. 1... 
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Yet, within these ten years, 46 new training colleges were set 
up. Rajasthan had its first training college in 1941—the Vidya 
Bhawan Teachers’ College which developed into a premier teacher 
education institution subsequently. Panjab inaugurated a two-year , 
training course in Arts and Crafts for high school teachers. The Tilak 
College of Education was established at Poona in 1941. The same 
year saw Bombay take the lead in instituting a doctorate degree in 
Education. 


A training school for Industrial School Teachers was instituted 
in Andhra—the first of its kind—in 1942, Another major event was 
the starting of regular courses in Basic Education for trained and 
experienced graduate Teachers by the Hindustanee Talimi Sangh, 
Wardha. Bengal started forming primary training centres attached 
to high schools and served economically the purpose of primary 
training school. The Spence Training College, Jabalpore, added a 
Department of Basic Education, and other noteworthy institutions 
started during this decade were the Central Institute of Education, 
Delhi, Maharani Laxmibai College for Physical Education, Vinay 
Bhavan at Viswa-Bharati and Training of Teachers in Hindustani 
Music at Morris College, Lucknow. In 1946-47, an Emergency Secon- 
dary Grade Training Course of one year started functioning to bridge, 
as far as possible, the gulf between supply and demand. 


The Sarvodaya Mahavidayalya in Bihar had a Social Education 
Workers’ Training Institute attached to it to try experiments in the 
training of rural teachers. Bihar, too. had started a “Progressive 
School” which was having an impact on the educational system. 


The pre-primary teacher training also was gaining ground. 
Kindergarten and Montessari training was given in separate institu- 
tions as well as in training schools intended for teachers of higher 
levels. 

Other measures for teacher improvement were also being followed 
vigorously. Refresher courses in up-to-date methods, techniques 
of teaching and organizing physical and extramural activities were 
becoming more frequent. Uttar Pradesh sent out mobile squad of 
instructors to give on-the-spot orientation courses to teachers. 


Meanwhile, the Central Advisory Board of Education had 
appointed a Committee to consider the question of ‘Training, Recruit- 
ment and Conditions of Service of Teachers’. Itonce more repeated 
in strong terms, the age-old recommendation that every teacher must 
be trained. It exhorted the authorities to work out a progressive 
programme for ensuring that all teachers in their schools become 
trained within a spevified period. The minimum qualification felt 
necessary even for Nursery and Infant School Training was Matri- 
culation or its equivalent and the minimum age for admission toa 
training course, sixteen. For high schools, graduates were considered 
imperative. The length, of course, for middle or Senior Basic буре, 
where specific importance was to be attached to craft training, to 
skill in craft and correlating other subjects to it, was to be three years, 
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though it could be reduced to 2} years, if necessary. A year may be 
made to do for graduates, though 18 months was preferable. “For 
primary and nursery teachers, a two-year course was suggested. 

To familiarize the teachers with realistic conditions, the 
Committee strongly favoured practice teaching in ordinary schools. 
Tt also outlined in detail the context of the course, time to be allotted 
for each aspect of the training, etc., with special reference to Senior 
Basic, Middle and Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools. 

The Committee thought it essential that special courses be 
provided for teachers of Art, Craft, Music, Physical Education, ete. 
16 re-emphasized the importance of refresher courses at frequent in- 
tervals. Tt recommended that facilities be provided to teachers to 
visit other areas, to observe work done in comparable institutions or 
study new experiments. Italsoadvocated the grant of study leave so 
that the teachers may keep abreast of the latest developments in their 
subject areas. 


Another milestone in the educational history of India is the 
publication of the Sargent Report. It planned a phased programme 
of teacher Education for the coming 35 years. It agreed on all main 
points with the recommendations of the Committee on Teacher 
Training. For recruitment of better personnel to the profession, it 
Suggested a scheme in vogue in England. Children attending the 
last two years in high school, who expressed a desire to teach, it said, 
could be selected for observation and "try-out". They should Бе 
taken on visits to other schools, and given opportunities to try their 
hand at teaching at times. They were to receive special stipends even 
during that period and be sent to normal schools after the completion 
of their High School Course. 


be selected for a third year course to equip them for Senior Basic 
Schools or as craft teachers in high school. The Report strongly 
emphasized that the training institutions should not be too large—nor 
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gain а place in most universities. Scope for specialization was pro- 
vided in two or three areas and practical work including demonstration 
and. criticism lessons, was compulsory. The number of required 
lessons during the sessions varied from 10 in one university to 60 in 
another. The Commission observed that the training colleges had 
no basic orientation to the essentials. It appealed to the staff and 
educationists to think out and plan adequately, with clarified objectives 
and clearer insight into the desired and the possible national and 
social contexts. It also exhorted the training colleges that theory 
oud not be divorced from practice, but both have to go hand in 
and. 


The last year of the decade—1950—saw a feverish increase in 
activities. The First Conference of Training Colleges in India met 
in Baroda. The Conference made a historical survey of training 
colleges, discussed courses and functions, made many recommen- 
dations. Above all, it created a platform for the training colleges to 
come together, exchange views, air opinions and grievances, share 
problems and seek solutions together. 


. The Inter-University Board resolved, at Rangoon, that courses 
in Education be organised for university teachers. Many universities. 
revised theit courses, adding new subjects and deleting a few of the 
old. A Psychology Wing was added to the Central Institute of Edu- 
cation to conduct research, prepare mental tests and guide pupil- 
teachers to gain an experimental attitude, thus adding a new dimension 
to the image of a model training college. Thus, the new decade was 
faced with eager enthusiasm in the first flush of exhilaration and joy 
of a people who had just begun to feel they were masters of their own 
destiny. 


THE PLANNING FIFTIES 


The Fifties were the years of Planning. The year 1950-51 ushered 
in the first Five-Year Plan. True, in the field of teacher education, 
it held out no promises or visions, it just mentioned in passing that 
tho position was highly unsatisfactory, facilities inadequate and area 
important. 


The emphasis was on Technical Education and Basic Education. 
The whole decennium is really a record of expansion rather than of 
any startling or creative new trends. New ventures were sporadic. 
In-service training at secondary level was introduced on a fairly large 
scale all over the country. Orientation to Basic Education and сопе 
version of normal schools and even post-graduate institutions to 
Basic Training Institutions progressed at a considerable pace—A 
noteworthy institution was Sri Govind Rao Korgaonkar Institute of 
Rural Education established in 1952 at Kolhapur to meet the training 
requirements for rural teachers. 


, The Central Institute of Education performed pioneer service 
-in infusing new life.and giving a new concept to teacher education at 
secondary level. The emphasis on a rich programme which considered 
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co-curricular activities on a par with academie work, or in other words 
education as an enrichment of total personality, began to find some 
favour with a few sister institutions also. The Ford Foundation 
located on the premises of the Bikaram Basic Training Centre, Bihar, 
helped in training teachers with sympathetic understanding of and 
clearer insight into rural uplift plans. 


Meanwhile, the Second Conference of All-India Training Colleges 
meeting at Mysore in 1951, abandoned “Training” for “Education”. 
This was but a symbol of the new vision which perceived teacher 
preparation in a broader and more comprehensive scheme than here- 
tofore. It also bespoke the gradual grouping towards flexibility, 
experimentation and bolder imagination. Mysore organised for the 
first time in 1951, a six-week summer course in education for college 
teachers, 


The syllabi underwent quite a few changes. Many mere subjects 
were offered for specialization ; number of papers and practical work 
were on the increase ; Educational Sociology was introduced at least 
in one university at M.Ed. level, as early as 1951. 


From 1952 onwards, workshops, seminars, conferences, etc. 
became far too common to be enumerated separately. "The Vindyha 
Pradesh organised an intensive theoretical and. practical training for 
untrained teachers at eight zonal centres during autumn break. ‘This 
Was continued in Summer Vacation, followed by a final test which 
entitled the candidate to a certificate. 

There were also attempts to re-train teachers for new subjects 
introduced in the schools. The Shorter time given to English posed 
fresh problems. "The training colleges ran short-term courses to tackle 
these. The colleges also took to research seriously. "The Ministry of 
Education gave grants to а number of institutions to carry out 
‘investigations. 

The major event of the decade was the Report submitted by the 
Secondary Edueation Commission, which came out in 1953. It опсе 
again drew attention to the poor quality of teaching and started new 
problems due to the new subjects and courses recommended. The 
reorientation in syllabus and evaluation techniques, and the shift in 
emphasis made the old training obsolete. It also called for more 
capable, intelligent, creative individuals in the teaching profession, 
who would be able to work with vision and insight. The integration 
of subject areas it envisaged, threw out a challenge, a task which has 
still not been accomplished by our educationists. 

Obviously, such a situation cried out for remedial measures, 
The sporadic refresher courses run here and there by a few trainin 
institutions, were now given a fimer “habitat and name.” The Ex. 


in founding and expanding Extension centres, 
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An inyaluable service rendered by such centres was the close 
contact it brought about between Training College Staff and School 
Staff. Within a year, 24 centres were working in different parts of 
India. The Central Advisory Board of Education also thought out 
proposals for successful implementation of the Mudaliar Commission's 
recommendations, in its 21st meeting held in 1954. The Board spelt 
out the role the training colleges could play and threw out many 
valuable suggestions. 


In 1955, the All-India Council for Secondary Education was set 
up to co-ordinate, facilitate and guide the changes due to be brought 
about by the new scheme of secondary education. It set to work at 
once and started organizing seminars for principals of schools and: 
training colleges. Two years later, in 1957, the All-India Council 
for Elementary Education was formed. 


. Мец, е Second Five-Year Plan was launched in 1055-56, the 
significant role played by teachers in any developmental scheme was 
not yet fully realized. The plan envisaged that 68% of teachers would 
be trained by 1960. "The Ministry of Education had a programme for 
training 500 degree teachers and 1,000 diploma. teachers for multi- 
purpose and junior technical schools. As the target of the previous 
Tive-Year Plan had not been reached, the Second Plan earmarked 
Rs. 17 crores for increasing training facilities. 


Expansion was rapid both in the number of new institutions 
and new types of activities by old institutions. The All-India Council 
for Secondary Education set up an Examination Reform Unit. 
Science clubs began to be the “fad” in many schools. The Directorate 
of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education was formed in 
1959 to centralise and co-ordinate extension activities. 


The Central Institute of English was established at Hyderabad 
in 1958, to carry out research and train. teachers in the troublesome 
area of English teaching in Free India. The CABE at its Madras 
meeting demanded that principals of higher secondary schools be 
М.А:/М.8е. with B.T. The Central Institute of Education launched 
a new project —" Reading for pleasure"—which has nearly become 
a séparate unit since then and has developed into the “Reading Project" 
doing yeoman service. Panjab made a momentous decision not to 
allow arts colleges to attach Training Departments. А training 
institution for Arts and Crafts teachers was opened in the West Bengal. 

Thus, the story of the Fifties is one of expansion and consoli- 
dation, with furious activity spreading out in all directions. The 
stage was now set for closer collaboration and better co-ordination. 


THE SIXTIES } y 

ТЕ the Fifties was the decade of the Secondary Education, the 
Sixties may rightly claim to be the decade of Elementary Education. 
Though no major single effort comparable to the Mudaliar Commission’ 
on ‘Secondary Education has been undertaken, many conferences, 
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seminars and workshops have concentrated during the past six years 
to bring about improvements in Elementary Teacher Education. 


The First National Seminar on the Education of Primary Teachers 
in India met in October 1960. It reiterated that every teacher at the 
primary level should be trained and called upon the State Governments 
to draw up a phased programme to reach this target within 10 years. 
It also requested steps to be taken, for all training schools to be con- 
verted to Basic Pattern by the end of the Third Five Year Plan. It 
put forward the idea of selecting some training institutions to develop 
them as experimental schools for qualitative improvement of primary 
teacher education. 


The optimum size for a training institution was suggested as 
200, with 40-50 students in each class, when there were two sections 
each for first and second years. It also advocated the extension of 
Extension Services to include primary school teacher . The other 
major recommendations were setting up Study Groups on Elementa ry 
Education, introducing Orientation Courses for Teacher Educators, 
shorter courses for older, experienced teachers who are untrained and 
the establishment of State Institutes of Education. The Seminar 
also laid down major items in curricula, including theory and practical 
work and outlined proposals to improve evaluation in training schools. 


The very next year, 1962-63 saw the recommendations well- 
started towards fulfilment. Extension "Training Centres started 
functioning in primary teacher education institutions, and it was 
expected that by the Fourth Plan period, 25 per cent of institutions 
would be covered by it. 


In 1963, too, the Study-Group on the Training of Elementary 
Teachers in India publicized its Report. It had gone thoroughly into 
all aspects of the problem and made many major recommendations, 
The Group was concerned about the large backlog of untrained teachers 
who vitiated all efforts towards modernizing education. As all of 
them could not be expected to undergo a full-fledged training course 
for two years, it worked out in more concrete terms the idea given, by 
the first seminar. It suggested 3 types of courses—in-service training 
of 5 to 6 months supplemented by 3 months’ courses every 3 to 5 years 
for those teachers above 35 and who had taught for more than 10 years ; 
those below 35 and had served for more than 5 years may attend a 
one year course and the others must undergo full training. The Group 
recommended that every State should prepare phased programmes 
for clearing backlogs by 1971, and all new appointments should be 
confined to trained teachers. М 


It also recommended. correspondence courses for experienced 
untrained teachers, supplemented by short term. courses for practical 
work. It repeated the First Seminar's proposals for setting up State 
Institutes of Education and State Councils of Teacher Education. 
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Within two years, many of these recommendations were given 
concrete shape. The State Institutes of Education came into life ; 
a Department of Teacher Education was opened by the National 
Institute of Education, which concentrated on improvement at Primary 
level ; Seminars and Workshops met frequently to consider ways and 
means to bring primary teachers together, to do further reserach in 
primary teacher education, improve the curriculum at the training 
institutions and breathe fresh life into teacher education programmes 
as a whole. 


The Pre-school Teachers also began at long last, to get the atten- 
tion they deserved. The Child Study Unit established as part of the 
National Institute of Education, instituted in 1962 a one-year course 
in Early Childhood Education, awarding a Diploma of its own. The 
trainees are highly qualified, in many cases having even University 
degrees. 


This rush of activities was not confined to Elementary Teacher 
Education. Secondary Teacher Education too was forging ahead, 
though not breaking much new ground. 


An important innovation has been the inception of Correspon- 
dence Courses to clear the backlog of secondary school teachers. 
The course is for 18 months, supplemented by summer courses empha- 
sising practical work. The Central Institute of Education has also 
begun a 2 year part-time evening course leading to M.Ed. degree. 


А recent major event has been the establishment of the four 
regional colleges of education at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhuvaneswar and 
Mysore, to serve the four zones into which India was divided for 
educational convenience. ‘These colleges were specifically meant 
to integrate professional and general education programmes. The 
wheel had turned full circle, beginning in late 18th century with general 
education dominating and professional subjects trailing behind as а 
poor relation ; through 19th and early 20th century, when both got 
separated and pedagogics came into its own ; to the latter half of the 
present century, when a reconciliation and rapprochement between 
the two are being attempted. 


These colleges are specifically meant to supply the lack of 
personnel in multi-purpose schools and focus on Science, Technology, 
Fine Arts and Commerce. The integrated 4-year teacher 
education programme had already been successfully tried out by the 
Kurukshetra University, since the end of the last decade, but the 
regional colleges have served to give the programme status and 
official blessing. 


The significant trend in the sixties has been the movement towards 
collaboration and integration. Тће formation of the National 
Couneil of Education Research and Training and the amalgamation 
of various central and national institutions to form the National 
Institute of Education was but the first step in this direction. 
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. . Another notable landmark is the setting up of the Centre for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Education in the Faculty of Education and Psycho- 
logy at the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. This is the 
only Centre for advanced research in education, set up by the U.G.C. 


The Baroda Study Group on the Education of Secondary Teachers 
in India made many recommendations, which were adopted almost in 
toto by the Seventh Conference of All.India Association of Teachers 
Colleges in June 1964. A notable proposal was that of establishing 
comprehensive colleges, which would bridge the gulf between primary 
and secondary teacher training and eliminate the class-consciousness. 
at both levels. It would certainly enrich the experiences of both 
student-teachers and teacher-educators ; give the primary teachers 
а new sense of worth, dignity and belongingness ; and give the secon- 
dary teachers a better understanding of the importance and nature 
of the foundations on which they are to raise the edifice. 


The very alteration in name adopted by the All-India Association 
of Teachers’ Colleges is suggestive of this new consciousness of the 
need for integration of all the levels of Teacher Education. The 
newly-constituted Indian Association of Teacher Educators breaks 
down all barriers and is an open forum for all teachers, of teachers at 
all levels, 


The setting up of the Education Commission by the Government 
of India, was but a fitting climax to these new trends gathering 
momentum, since the urge for national integration began. This was 
the first commission assigned the gigantic task of surveying the whole 
field of education as a “gestalt”, and not in bits and pieces which are: 
to fit as best as they can, in all ill-assorted jig-saw puzzle pattern. The 
Commission has endeavoured to relate all aspects of all levels and types. 
of education into a meaningful whole, which would help the country- 
in its march of progress towards a glorious future, Only that future · 
can pronounce verdict on the adequacy or inadequacy of the measures 
We are promoting in the present. , 


1. S.N. Mukerji, ed. Report of the Study Group on the Education | of. 
Secondary Teachers in India. “Delhi, All-India Association of Training Colleges 
in India, 1964, Chapter IV. Hereafter cited as the Baroda Report, 
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The majority of teachers of elementary schools of this country 
are either Middle Pass or Matriculates. They receive their professional 
education and training in normal schools for га period of one/two 
years. The programme of instruction and the duration of the course 
is however not uniform. They vary according to States. | А few 
graduates are also employed in elementary schools of some States. 


But they are mainly trained in secondary teachers' colleges. 


A recent experiment is the establishment of a State Institute 
in each State. These are financed by the Ministry of Education. 
Тћеу have а four-fold programme, viz., instruction, research, extension 
and publication. 

Another important development is the organisation of the 
Extension Services Department in a few selected training/normal 
schools in cooperation with the Department of Basic Education of the 


National Council of Education Research & Training. 
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2 ORGANISATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHER TRAINING 


Н.В. Majumder 


INTRODUCTION 


The origin and the development of teacher training have been 
discussed in detail in the first chapter. The present chapter aims at 
summarising briefly some of the developmental trends in the training 
programmes in addition to presenting a comprehensive picture of the 
existing position of elementary teacher training in the country. The 
paper is based on the latest information collected from the State 
"Departments of Education, a study of the reports of different commit- 
tees, seminars and study groups on the training of elementary teachers 
in India and other relevant literature on the subject. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS 


Institutions for the training of teachers in this country were 
established ав the beginning of the nineteenth century, interestingly 
enough, not as an attempt to improve the methods of teaching nor to 
meet problems of educational expansion, but mainly to introduce new 
content in the primary schools with a view to preparing cogs for the 
lowest ranks in administration. The training of primary teachers 
at that stage was identified with the furthering of this general education 
for orienting them to the subject-matter of ‘Western science and 
literature’. Pedagogy was conspicuous by its absence in the training 
programmes at this stage. 


During the first quarter of the present century, the methodology 
of teaching began to come into prominence and rudiments of principles 
and practice of education found a place in the curriculum. The course 
consisted of considerable drill in method, intensive practice teaching 
and practical lessons on drawing, map and globe reading. Teacher 
training аф ће elementary stage, however, received new dimensions 
alongwith the introduction of Basic Education. 

The birth of Basie Education in 1937, heralded a new era in 
education in India. It revolutionised the very concept of education 
by bringing the child to the forefront and by recognising its needs and 
interests in the process of his development. Basic Education. envisaged 
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an integrated curriculum woven round the fabric of actual life experi- 
ences provided through various activities relating to productive and 
socially useful work, and socio-physical environment of the child. 
For the first time a programme of education for life and through life 
—a programme of life-centred education was presented to the coun- 
try. The teacher training obviously could not remain aloof from the 
currents of these novel ideas on education and in order to provide 
teachers for the implementation of this system, a new type of training 
institutions was born. Teacher preparation began to be viewed as 
education aiming at developing the teacher as a productive citizen 
of a democratic and cooperative social order, as a social engineer 
directly charged with the responsibility of changing society through 
education ; as an integrally developed individual capable of transmit- 
ting culture and as а skilled professional person cabable of imparting 
education best suited to the needs of children as members of the newly 
conceived social order. "The entire approach to teacher education 
thus changed in content and organisation and the training institution 
came to be viewed as a social laboratory, a produotiveand co-operative 
community besides a pedagogical institution. 


During the post-independence period, with the expansion of 
elementary education, elementary teacher training entered an era of 
mass expansion. Consequently, teachers with even inadequate 
academic preparation had to be recruited bringing in its sweep the 
great need to provide preparation in the subject content along with 
pedagogy. This change in the trend can be traced in the reports of 
the seminars, study groups and committees on elementary teacher 
preparation which were held during the past decade. 


The development of teacher training in most of the countries 
has followed almost identical cyclic path, India being no exception 
to it. It is noticed that to start with, the programmes of teacher 
preparation emphasised subject content. Then the emphases shifted 
in turn from content to methodology, from methodology to psychology 
(child study), from psychology to measurement, and from measurement 
again to the subject content. In our country only one link in this 
chain, i.e., measurement, is missing which may be due to the conspicu- 
ous absence of educational research and consequent non-availability 
of the necessary evaluative tools. 


' With this perspective in the background, let us now analyse the 
organisational pattern of the teacher preparation at the elementary 
stage as it exists today. 


PRESENT SCENE 


Types of Training Institutions. Types of training institutions 
preparing teachers for elementary schools vary from State to State 
as well as within the State itself according to their Basic and non-Basic 
character, duration of the course, admission requirements for the 
course, ‘location of the training institutions, managements running 
them, the classes for which it prepares teachers ete. Diagram 1 indicates 
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tho different types of training institutions engaged in the preparation 
of elementary teachers. In general, teacher training institutes are of 
two types—Basic and non-Basic. It may be noted that in spite of 
the accepted policy of the Union and State governments to organise 
teacher training at the elementary level on the Basic pattern, in some 
of the States non-Basie elementary teacher training institutions still 
exist, Аза corollary to the decision of the Union and State govern- 
ments to adopt Basic education as the pattern of elementary education, 
all the training institutions should have been converted to the Basic 
type by now. 

Admission Requirements and Duration of the Courses. The 
admission requirements and duration of the courses are also not uni- 
form. These have been detailed in Appendix I. Tt will indicate that 
admission requirements of the elementary teacher training institutiors 
and duration of the course vary not only from State to State but 
within the State aswell. Only in the States of Bihar, Kerala and 
Panjab and Union Territory of Delhi, the situation in this respect is 
in conformity with the recommendations of some of the important 
study groups, committees and seminars on teacher education. In 
other States, if the duration of the course is two years, then admission 
requirement is a middle pass, while in others if admission requirement 
is Matriculation, then duration is only one year. In certain States, 
the qualification, for admission to the training course isrelaxed in the 
case of women and candidates belonging to scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. The present situation in this connection may be 
due to the limitation of resources and non-availability of matriculates 
in sufficient number. In view of the expansion of secondary education. 
resulting in the availability of matriculates in sufficient numbers and 
the role of teacher education in the ultimate improvement of elemen- 
tary education, it is desirable to raise the admission requirements 
universally to the Matriculation (with rare relaxation) and the duration 
of the course to two years. 

It may be noted (See Appendix I) that all the States except 
West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh require Matriculation as the admission 
requirement for training teachers for the middle grades. А trend 
has however developed in recent times to appoint graduate teachers. 
in the middle schools. This would require raising the admission. 
requirements to University graduation. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that the post-graduate basic training colleges have the 
responsibility to train graduate teachers for teaching in classes VI- 
VIII. It may also be pointed out that the Syllabus Committee! has 
also recommended. а special course for graduate teacher for specia- 
lisation in the elementary field. It may also be noted that the nomen- 
clature of the courses lacks uniformity and thus results in confusion. 

Location of the Training Institutions. The distribution of the 
training institutions at the elementary level in different States is rather 

1. NCER & T. Report of the Committee to Evolve Model Syllabi for Ele- 


mentary Teacher Education, Delhi, 1965, p. 187. Hereafter cited as th її 
Committee's Report. as the Mukerji’ 
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intriguing. The majority of them are situated in the urban or semi- 
urban areas, Assam, Bihar, Kerala and West Bengal being exceptions. 
In a country like ours, where about 70 per cent of the elementary 
teachers would have to work in the rural areas, it is desirable that 
they should receive training in an environment in which they would 
be called upon to work. This arrangement will acquaint them with 
the conditions prevailing in the rural areas and help them gain first- 
hand experience of the needs and problems of the rural community. 
This will also help in retaining the rural youth in the rural areas to- 
some extent for their own development and also help in developing 
proper attitudes needed of rural teachers. Steps may be taken to- 
implement the recommendations of the First Study Groups on the: 
Training of Elementary Teachers in this respect.! 


' Managements. Elementary teacher training institutions in 
this country are, by and large, run by the government although some 
of them are run by private organisations both aided and unaided. 
Table 1 gives an idea about the managements which are engaged 
in the field of teacher training elementary schools in different States.. 


It appears from the table that training institutions in most of 
the States are run by the government, so much so that the percentage 
proportion of the government reaches to 100 in States like the 
Madhya Pradesh, while in other States private bodies seem to have 
been making a useful contribution. In the States of Maharashtra, 
and Kerala, the private enterprise surpasses even governmental efforta.. 
In a developing country like ours, the need for exploring maximum 
possibilities of involving private enterprise in promoting education in. 
general and teacher training in particular assumes great importance. 
"This, however, does inno way rule out the need for a greater involvement. 
of the government in this task, because of the vital role that education 
plays in the national development and because of the constitutional 
directive for providing universal education for the age group 6-14. 


Ue os‏ کے 
Ministry of Education : Report of the Study-Group on the Training‏ .1 


of Elementary Teachers in India, New Delhi, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, 1963 p. 45. 
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TABLE 1 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS BY 
MANAGEMENTS, 1966 
(Number and Percentage) 


51. | Name of 
Хо. State/Union Govern. Local Board/ | Private Others Total 
‘Territories ment | Municipality | 
A, STATE 
1, Andhra 97 — 38 1 136 
Pradesh (71.3) (28.0) (0.7) 
2 Assam 35 — 3 3 41 
(86.4) (7.3) (7.3) 
3. Bihar 122a 
4 Jammu & 12b 
Kashmir 
5. Кегаја 31 — 73 1 105 
(29.1) (69.4) (0.9) 
6. Gujarat 1 38 — 78 
(50.0) (1.3) (48.7) 
7. Мадћуа 106 — = 106 
Pradesh (100) 
8. | Madras 78 — 60 — 1380 
(56.5) (43.5) 
9. | Маћагав та | 61 2 236 12 зпа 
(19.9) (0.3) (75.9) (3.9) 
10. Мувоге 34d = 35 120 
(47.2) (48.6) (4.2) 
11. Nagaland За 
19. | Orissa 90 = = 3 93 
(96.8) (3.2) 
13. Panjab 99 — 91 — 190 
(58.8) (41.8) 
14. Rajasthan 48 — 3 14 65 
3 (67.3) (5.8) (26.9) 
15. Uttar 180 1 45 37 263 
Pradesh (68.4) (0.4) (17.4) (14.8) 
16. West 53 H 23 — 77е 
Bengal (68.8) (1.3) (29.9) 
Total 951 5 645 | 74 1812 
В. UNION Ter, | 
1. | AN.Island 1 = = = 1 
| (100) 
9. | Delhi = 2 22 1 3 
(66.7) (33.3) 
3. Goa, Daman 1 — — 2 3 
& Diu (33.3) (66.7) 
4. Manipur 6 = — | = 6 
(100) 
5. Tripura 4 — -- — 4 
(100) 
6. Pondi- 2 — — — 2 
cherry (100) 
Total 14 2 I 4 19 


(а) Separate break-up of these figures is not available. 
(b) Figures relate to ihe year 1960-61. 
(c ева relate 22 £he year 1964-65. 
d) There are facilities for nursery teacher training in 3 institutions. 
(6) Figures relate to the year 1903-04. пио сан 
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RELATIONSHIP OF ELEMENTARY TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS WITH THE STATE GOVERNMENT 
AND OTHER EXTERNAL AGENCIES 


Relationship with the State Government. Since education is a 
state subject, the States formulate general policies regarding teacher 
training keeping in view their local needs and resources. Generally 
speaking, at present, the States have full administrative, academic 
and supervisory control over both government and non-government 
institutions. They control finances, decide the extent of financial 
assistance to the students, prescribe rates of tuition fees, extend re- 
cognition and provide grants-in-aid to private institutions. They 
also determine the duration of the courses and admission require- 
ments to the same, prescribe curricula and text-books, look after their 
supervision and administration, conduct examinations and award 
certificates or diplomas to the successful candidates. In view of 
the fact that there is no central control over elementary teacher pre- 
paration, courses and facilities vary from State to State. In spite 
of this diversity, however, there is some unity in the basic approach 
to teacher training throughout the country so far as the curriculum 
and techniques of teacher training are concerned on account of the 
declared policy of the governments that elementary education will - 
be of the Basic type. 

Relationship with the Universities. The universities in our 
country have, by and large, confined themselves to the training of 
graduate teachers for secondary schools only and have practically 
kept themselves aloof from elementary teacher training. The reason 
is not far to seek. The universities have so far concerned themselves 
with post-matriculation education and higher learning. Since admission 
requirement to the training institutions in most of the States has not 
so far been even а pass in the matriculation examination, universities 
have not considered it worthwhile to take up this additional responsi- 
bility of training a vast army of teachers for elementary schools. With 
the increased output of matriculatesin the States and increased 
number of universities, and also by decreasing their geographical 
jurisdiction, ib may now be possible for them to associate themselves 
with the preparation of elementary teachers thereby raising its status 
and standard. 

Relationship with the State Institute of Education. The establish- 
mont of State Institute of Education in the different States at the 
instance of the Government of India has opened a new chapter in the 
history of education of our times. Formerly, there was no organi- 
sation or academic body which had the direct responsibility of deve- 
loping elementary teacher training. The State Institutes of Education 
will now provide the necessary leadership to the training institutions 
so that they can fulfil their tasks. They will work with teacher 
educators at the elementary level for this improvement of curricula, 
techniques of training and other ancillary matters directly related to 
teacher education. It is hoped that this measure will go a long way . 
jn modernising our teacher preparation at the elementary level and 
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help the training institutions in preparing teachers best suited to the 
needs of our time. А 
Relationship with the National Institute of Basic Education. In 
this connection it is also worthwhile to point out that the National 
Institute of Basic Education was established by the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India in 1956 with a view to promoting 
Basic education and helping in its growth and development. The 
role and functions of the State Institutes of Education and National 
Institute of Basic Education are almost identical. It is hoped that 
these two institutions and the Department of Teacher Education, 
recently established as a wing of the National Institute of Education, 
will work in close coordination towards the improvement of elementary 
education in general and teacher education in particular. 
FINANCING 
Expenditure. The country spent Rs. 3,46,14,498 on the training 
of elementary teachers during 1960-61. This constitutes 2.9 per cent 
of the total direct expenditure on elementary education. The situation 
in this respect, however, varies from state to state, as is evident from 
the table 3 to follow : 


TABLE 3 
Percentage of total 
Total direct expenditure on | direct expenditure on the 
State | the education of elementary | training of elementary 
teachers teachers to the total 
direct expenditure on 
elementary education 
1. Andhra Pradesh | 29,34,040 3.1 
2. Assam 7,89,198 2.4 
3. Bihar | 53,35,980 7.0 
4. Gujarat 19,94,476 2.6 
5. Jammu & 
Kashmir 6,88,621 9.0 
6. Kerala 9,41,900 1.0 
7. Madhya 
Pradesh 33,92,489 3.7 
8. Madras 3,53,393 3.1 
9. Maharashtra | 53,54,348 | 3.2 
10. Мувоге, 16,68,543 | 2d 
11. Orissa ` 6,49,383 2.4 
2. Panjab 7,34,957 | 14 
13. Rajasthan | 32,35,583 | 6.4 
14. Uttar Pradesh 54,05,846 | 4.9 
15. West Bengal 6,75,808 0.8 
All Union Terri- 
tories 4,49,333 1.3 
Total India 3,46,14,498 | 2.9 


The cost of teacher training programme worked out by the 
Study Group of the Training of Elementary Teachers comes to about 
5 per cent of the total direct expenditure on elementary education.i 
The above table indicates that many States are lagging behind іп this 
respect. s 

1. Ibid., р. 42. 
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Sources of Expenditure. The entire cost of teacher training 
at the elementary level is borne by the State government. But there 
are certain voluntary organisations which maintain teacher training 
establishments from fees, contributions, and endowments. They 
may or may not receive government aid. In many States, training 
is provided free. But in some States tuition fees are charged although 


free tuition is allowed in the case of special categories of trainees 
coming from backward areas, scheduled castes or backward classes. 
Central assistance is also available from time to time for development 
of special projects. The following table (4) indicates the pattern of 
financing and the per capita cost in different states, 
TABLE 4 
Sources of Expenditure for Elementary Teacher Training —1960-61 


(Rupees in Thousand) 


Sources of expenditure 
State Govt. Local Funds| Fees | Other| Total Cost рег 
" cour- trainee 
| Rural | Urban; ses 

І. Andhra | 2,08 | = == 89 | 163 | 2,935 196.0 
Pradesh (14) | | (3.0) | (56) | (100.0) 

2. Assam 167 | - | — 5 | 17 | 789 340.5 
| (97.2) |) | С) | (0.6) | (2.2) | (100.0) 

3. Bihar | 5,219 р Раг Е АДУУ 316.5 
(97.8) (~ |) | (~) |) | (100.0) 

4. Gujarat 1,668 | 10 73 [180 |141 | 1,994 243.7 
(83.4) | (0.5) | (—) | (9.0) | (7.1) (100.0) 

5. Jammu & | 689 Fy aget не иу Nau 689  |1,123.8 
Kashmir | (100.0) (3163 | | C3 | 0000) 

6. Kerala 736 2951 (22151 185:0| 981 | 942 | 103.6 
(78.2) C9 | € (09.56) | (2.2) (100.0) 

т. Madhya | 3,421 = || ==] 28 19 | 3,468 648.5 
Pradesh (98.8) (—) | (— | (0.7) | (0.5) (100.0) 

8. Madras 246 = age 6 102 353 115.6 
(69.0 (|) | (1.6) |28.8) | (100.0) 

9. Маћага- Вы 13192669 |503 2| 5,188 273.7 
shtra | (10.9 (—) | (0) 13.0) | (9.8) | (100.0) 

10. Mysore | | 1,558 бс ажы воші ому 1,669 641.7 
(93.4) 04164 | (41) | (2.5) | (100.0) 

11. Orissa 639 xd — wr № | 49 137.0 
(98.5) ве СЭ 0) (100.0) 

12. Panjab | 588 шэг loe | ЊЕ 721 246.9 
| | (80.9) (—) | | 49) (4.2) | (100.0) 

13. Rajasthan | 3,031 — Lhum.|iv | 325 356 501.0 
(93.7) | (—) | | (5.3) | (1.0) (100.0) 

14. UP, 5,103 — 12 |212 79 5,406 396.9 
N (94.4) (—) | (0.2) | (3.9) | (1.5) (100.0) 

/ 15. West 602 — | 35 | 16 | 24 676 242.3 
Bengal | (89.0) (=) 1454) | (9.4) | (8.5) | (100.0) 
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A study of the above table reveals that : 


1. On the whole, about 90% of the total direct expenditure 
on elementary teacher training is shared by the government 
and the remaining 10% is met from fees and other sources. 
Contributions from local bodies are negligible. 


2. Contribution from private sources and community partici- 
pation in establishing and maintaining training institutions 
is also not very significant. 


3. Elementary teacher training is not free for all in some 
states. 


4. The per capita expenditure varies from Rs. 137 to Rs. 1,123 
and the average is Rs. 315. In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that the average per capita expenditure falls 
far short of the minimum of Rs. 1,200, calculated by Dr. 
S.N. Mukherjee on the basis of the recommendations of 
the Syllabus Committee for Teacher Education! It is- 
also interesting to find that the per capita expenditure also 
varies from institution to institution as revealed in the 
study of COPP team. 'The wide range in per capita 
expenditure goes to suggest that t e insti utiors in dif erent 
states ire at various stages of development. 


Pattern of Expenditure. The usual factors determining the 
pattern of expenditure in teacher training institutions are (a) the salary 
scales of teacher educators, (b) stipends or scholarships awarded to 
the trainees, (с) freeships, (4) residential or non-residential character 
of the training institution, and (е) the physical facilities. Generally 
speaking, demonstration schools and extension centres are not con- 
sidered as determinants for working out the cost of preparing elemen- 
tary teachers, since they have not been reckoned uptill this day as 
integral parts of the training institutions. In order to ensure good 
quality, i& is necessary to introduce optimum teacher pupil ratio, 
provide good salary scales for qualified staff, give stipends or main- 
tenance grants to the trainees and provide the necessary equipment 
and faeilities for instruction. А suitable cost pattern of elementary 
teacher training still needs to be evolved at the national level so as 
to guide the States in this respect. Research in determining the 


1. S.N. Mukherjee : Studies in Administrative organisation of Educational 
systems : Administration and. Organisation of Teacher Training Institutions, 
Department of Educational Administration, 1965, p. 32. 


The per capita cost has been caleulated on the assumptions : 


(0) I6 will bea two-year course, (ії) enrolment will be 200, (iii) Teacher 
pupil ratio will be 1: 20. 


. 2. Committee on Plan Projects: Report on Teacher "Training: Ni 
Delhi, Planning Commission, 1964, pp. 190-191. oe и" 
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optimum requirements of the training institutions and financial 
allocations for the same is an immediate necessity. 


А study of the pattern of expenditure of teacher preparation 
at elementary stage of different States indicates that there is а lack 
of uniformity in financial allocations to the various aspects of teacher 
preparation and that there is no liberal provision for maintaining 
libraries, laboratories, workshops and for maintenance and purchase 
of teaching aids. 


1 The First National Seminar on the Education of Primary teachers 
in Les summarises the situation in this respect in the following 
words. 


The pattern of expenditure varies from state to state. It is 
noticed that in some states more than 80 per cent of the 
total expenditure is on aecount of salaries and allowances 
of staff and stipends to trainees. There are, however, 
states where it is in the neighbourhood of 50 per cent. These 
variations are bound to be there because of the differences 
in rates of stipends admissible to trainees and other factors. 
One thing which is noticeable in this respect is that the 
amount of expenditure on, libraries, laboratories and equip- 
meat is usually low practically all over the country. 


Such а situation is not necessarily conducive to maintaining the quality 
of the teacher preparation. It is, therefore, desirable that liberal 
grants should be given to the teacher training institutions to improve 
their libraries, laboratories, workshops, etc. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Staff Pattern. The pattern of staffing for institution depends 
largely upon two factors : (/) the teacher-pupil ratio and (ii) nature 
of the duties. 


The teacher-pupil ratio in the training institutions at the еје- 
mentary level varies from 1 : 10 to 1 : 40. It differs according to the 
method of calculation. Sometimes the principal and instructors of 
practical subjects are not included while calculating this ratio. The 
staffing of small institutions is а real problem. It has been found 
that in some training institutions there are two to three instructors 
including the headmasters who have to run the entire course in 
addition to teaching in the attached demonstration schools. Again 
in some cases it has been noticed that certain, instructors in 
practical subjects do not have adequate work. We may recall 
in this connection the recommendations of the Syllabus Committee. 
Та the opinion of this committee the size of the training institution 


1. Ministry of Education : Report of the First National Seminar on the 
Education of Primary Teachers in India, Delhi, Ministry of Education, Govt. of © 


India, 1961, p. 129. 
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should be between 160-200 for a two year course and the teacher-pupil 
ratio should be 1 : 10.1 To ensure better quality it is necessary to 
organise instructional programmes in such a manner that there is 
maximum involvement of the student teachers in the learning process. 
This would require supplementing lectures by discussion groups, 
seminars and workshops necessitating the participation of the entire 
faculty. This approach to teaching demands staffing pattern in terms 
of the recommendations of the syllabus committee. 


The load of work of teacher educators also varies from State 
toState. Inalmostall the training institutions, every teacher educator 
including instructors im practical subjects share some responsibility 
in organising community life activities which are integral parts of the 
training programmes at the elementary stage. In a few cases, teacher 
educators have to teach main or subsidiary crafts or both in addition 
to teaching pedagogy, and supervision, of practice-teaching and other 
practical work. Besides this, they are called upon, in some cases to 
teach in the attached demonstration schools with the idea of main- 
taining intimate contact between theory and practice. This means 
a heavy load of work for teacher educators. In some states again, 
there are specialist teachers for practical subjects like Art, Crafts and 
Music and they do not have to participate in the teaching of pedagogical 
subjects. They also do not participate in the supervision of practice- 
teaching. As a result these instructors are not adequately employed, 
nor is it possible to make full educational use of the practical subjects. 
Still there are institutions where principals or headmasters do not 
get secretarial assistance for office work. Consequently, they have 
to look after various kinds of office work with the assistance of the 
lecturers. The principal, therefore, does not find time to participate 
in the instructional programmes or to supervise the work of his 
colleagues. 


Ina situation like this, it is necessary to define precisely the role 
and functions of each member of the staff and to prescribe the adequate 
quantum of work for them. There should be specialist teachers 
for practical subjects with training in pedagogy so that they can 
effectively participate in the total training programmes. In order 
that it is possible to make full educational use of crafts and other 
creative subjects, it is imperative for all the other teacher educators 
to have some experience in practical subjects so that they can effectively 
participate, in some form or other, in the teaching of these subjects. 


Minimum Qualification — Experience and Salary Scales of Teacher 
Educators. The details of the minimum qualifications, experience 
of teaching and scales of pay of different categories of teacher educators 
in different States are given in Appendix 2. 


Qualifications of the Instructional Staff. Almost all the States 
prescribe graduation with professional training as the minimum 
qualifications for the staff of elementary teacher training institutions. 


l. Ibid., р. 193. 
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Tt may, however, be pointed out here that majority of the teachers 
working in these institutions have training in secondary colleges and 
have practically little or no experience of teaching in elementary 
schools. We may recall at this stage that the post-graduate basic 
training colleges were established with a view to performing a major 
function namely preparing teacher educators for elementary and 
Basic education. In some States this function is still being performed, 
but the general pattern is that only trained graduates from the secon- 
dary training colleges are appointed on the staff of Elementary training 
institutions. 


Professional qualifications and university graduation are not 
usually demanded of Art and Crafts teachers. In some states again 
the Basic trained graduates also share the responsibility of craft 
teaching. A few states, however, have made arrangements for the 
professional training of craft teachers. This appears to be a good 
practice, since it will enable the craft teachers to participate їп the 
total programme of the training and will go a long way towards raising 
their s tatus. 


Salary Scales. Appendix 2 also shows the various salary scales 
of teacher educators as they obtain in different states. It will be 
seen that the scale of salary is the lowest in Kerala. In the States 
of Kerala and West Bengal the heads of the institution are in the 
same scale as lecturers, although in some cases special pay is admissible 
ав іп West Bengal. Since higher responsibilities are attached to the 
post of the principals, it is necessary to give them а higher scale. 
In Andhra Pradesh, there are two scales. It may be advisable to have 
some selection grade posts of the Principals and lecturers so as to give 
incentive for good work research and experimentation. 


In some States again the scales of salary admissible to craft 
instructors are lower than those admissible to lecturers resulting in 
lowering of status of the subject itself. This is ап undesirable state 
of affairs and requires rationalisation. 


In most of the States, scales of salary for the staff of training 
schools are the same as those of the secondary school teachers. This 
might have been justified in the past when only middle pass candidates 
were admitted to the training course and its status was considered to 
be equal to that of a secondary school. Since the admission require- 
ments of the candidates have been raised, it is [ustifiable that the 
status of the training institutions should be raised to that of at least 
intermediate colleges and pay scales of the teacher educators be made 
comparable with those of the lecturers. "This will no doubt warrant 
improvement in the qualification of the teacher educators attracting 
better type of persons for the job and also resulting in the qualitative 
improvement of the teacher education programmes. 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STUDENTS 


In some states, all the trainees receive financial assistance in, 
the form of freeships or stipends or both ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 
per month, while in others only certain categories of the trainees receive 
such assistance. "The deputed teachers generally receive their salaries 
during the course. In order to encourage untrained teachers to 
receive training, it is necessary to give the teachers study leave with 
full pay or allow deputation without any loss of salary and allowances 
in addition to the stipends or maintenance grants. It is suggested 
that each trainee should be given a stipend or maintenance grant of 
at least Rs. 50 per month, that the rate of stipend should be reviewed 
every fifth year and that it should be increased in proportion to the 
rise in living cost. 


PHYSICAL FACILTIES 


Building. The position in regard to physical facilities available 
in the elementary teacher training institution is most disconcerting. 
This may be the consequence of the colossal expansion of elementary 
education during the last decade and a half. | Provision of facilities 
for the preparation of suitably equipped teachers has not been able 
to keep pace with this vast expansion. Teacher training institutions 
have, therefore, to meet the greatest challenge confronting them due 
to this expansion and make bold strides to work for quality against 
heavy odds. In order that they сар fulfil their task adequately, they 
would have to explore the possibilities of enlisting the best possible 

ı co-operation, of their communities and to make the fullest use of the 
existing facilities. We must have to admit here that no educational 
plant, however good it may be, can function effectively unless the 
optimum facilities are available for its implementation. 


While the majority of the training institutions in many States 
are housed in their own buildings, there are a few that are located in 
rented buildings. Some make-shift arrangements have been made 
with other educationalinstitutions. For example, quite à large number 
of training institutions for elementary teachers in Punjab are located 
insecondary schools. Even the existing buildings need much improve- 
ment, most of which are either in dilapidated conditions or the ac- 
commodation is inadequate. For instance, in the State of Rajasthan, 
quite a few training institutions are housed in ancient forts which are 
hardly suitable for educational use. 


It may not, however, be concluded from what has been discussed 
about the buildings in the preceding paragraphs that we are advocating 
for costly buildings. What is necessary is а good campus consisting 
of the minimum of accommodation, inexpensive yet functionally 
useful, simple but attractive and quite in harmony with the environ- 
ment in which the training institutions are located. Where climatic 
conditions permit open air classes may be held under shaded trees 
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and verandahs also may be used for instructional purposes. Rooms 
should b» put бо multipurpose use not only for the trainees but also 
for the community members and especially for the teachers of the 
neighbourhood. Undoubtedly, research for designing buildings for 
the teacher training institutions suited to the needs of different en- 
vironmental conditions is urgently needed. Here it may not be out 
of place to point out that the whole plant with its arrangement for 
sanitation, water supply, drainage, cleanliness etc., should set an 
example to the neighbouring community for better living. То main- 
tain the building properly it is necessary that there should be 
adequate arrangements for its caretaking. It may be possible for 
the community members or the students to do something in this 
direction. 


Accommodation for Staff and the Trainees. All the States, more 
or less, follow Basic education programme іп the elementary teacher 
preparation. According to the principles of Basic education, a train- 
ing institution is to be considered as a community of teachers and 
students. In order that these institutions can organise good commu- 
nity life, it is necessary that all the training institutions are residential 
in character both for staff as well as for students. But this principle 
of organising training institutions has not been put into practice in 
all the states. In some States training institutions are residential 
not only for the students but also for the teachers, while in others 
generally they are residential for the students and some members. of 
the staff, particularly the superintendents of the hostels. There are 
a few institutions where no residential facilities are provided at all. 
The trend is, however, towards organising residential training insti- 
tutions—residential both for the members of the staff and the students. 
It may, however, be pointed out here that generally the student- 
teachers do not get comfortable accommodation in the training 
institutions. The rooms are of the dormitory type is most cases and 
are shared by a number of trainees. This arrangement is surely not 
conducive particularly to intensive studies and serious work, 


In the non-residential training institutions it is often difficult 
to organise an active, corporate and creative community life. This 
is a point which needs serious consideration for organising teacher 
training in this country. The case for residential training institutions 
is further strengthened by the fact that it is still not possible in 
many states to provide a course longer than one year because of the 
limited financial resources. Even two-year course is not considered 
to be adequate to give sound professional training to elementary 
teachers. The training, therefore, has to be intensive in character 
and for that, it is essentially necessary that the trainees ‘and members 
of the staff live on the same campus. Then again there is a trend 
towards shifting a large proportion of training institutions to the rural 
areas where suitable accommodation is not available for the teachers. 
Tt is, therefore, necessary that accommodation should be provided 
to the members of the staff in the institution itself. 
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Other Facilities. Besides the facilities for accommodation 
mentioned above, some other very important facilities are required for 
effective organisation of the programmes for the preparation of teachers. 
Craft workshops, libraries and laboratories are of great significance 
among them. 


Tn spite of the fact that craft occupies an important place in the 
eurriculum of teacher training in almost all the states, it is curious 
1o note that there are no craft workshops in a vast majority of the 
training institutions, "The lecture rooms and sometimes the verandahs 
of the buildings are used for this purpose. Tt is a good practice to use 
the same room for different purposes and for converting ‘auditorium’ 
into а ‘laboritorium’ as and when occasion demands it. This practice 
gives the future teacher practical experience of organising instructional 
experiences by readjustment and of making maximum utilisation, of 
the existing resources. But nevertheless we shall have to admit that 
for certain crafts like carpentry, smithy, metal work, etc. eraft work- 
shops are a real necessity. 


So far as libraries are concerned, it appears that they are the 
most neglected items in the total organisation of the training school 
plant. It has been found that many training institutions do not have 
libraries at all and books are stored cither in the office or the staff 
room. Even if they exist, their condition does not encourage the use 
of the library. They are the most unattractive places with poor 
reading-room facilities, unhygienie conditions and uncomfortable 
furniture. Probably we have been emphasising too much dependence 
on notes dictated in the classrooms resulting in the absence of urge 
in the students to turn to libraries. It cannot be over-emphasised 
that library can revolutionise teaching, as we all know good training 
always motivates students to use library. In a system of teacher 
training, which encourages the use of reference materials for planning, 
organising and evaluating practical work, a well-equipped library 
with a full-time librarian is most essential. 


Almost all trainirg institutions have some science apparatus, 
but they are mostly used in connection with practice teaching. There 
is hardly any provision for laboratory in the training institutions, for 
no content is usually taught particularly in the one year course. Now 
that we are emphasising the teaching of science right from the elemen- 
tary stage, it is essentially necessary to set up laboratories in the 
training institutions where experiments can be demonstrated to the 
trainees and even performed by them. They are also considered 
indispensable for developing scientific and experimental attitude in 
the student-teachers. 


Unfortunately experimental schools are conspicuous by their 
absence in our training institutions. However, demonstration schools 
are attached to a small number of institutions engaged in the prepara- 
tion of elementary teachers. They are called demonstration schools 
for the simple reason that demonstration and discussion lessons for 
the trainees are arranged in these schools, while this task is done in 
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practising schools by the institutions which do not have demonstration 
schools. Itis very necessary that experimental school should function 
as an integral organ of each of the training institutions, and serve 
as an educational laboratory to the staff of the training institution 
for trying out new ideas and conducting experiments and be used for 
organising demonstration and discussion lessons. Teaching in the 
experimental school provides to the teacher educators ап insight 
into the problems of teaching, organisation and administration of 
elementary schools, helps them to test the validity of the ideas they 
often preach to the student-teachers and supplies to them the feed- 
back which serves as a. basis for developing in them, a particular line 
of thinking on various problems. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS 


An analysis of the present situation of elementary teacher 
training in this country has revealed many inadequacies and areas 
needing special attention for improvement. The greatest problem 
that challenges us today is to provide sound and effective training 
to а vast army of teachers so that eventually, in the course of a decade 
or so, every class room in an elementary school has the trained teacher 
of the type that the country needs today. The role of elementary 
school .eacher has changed considerably in recent times. The training 
inst:tations have to take note of this fact, to evolve a national pattern 
of teacher education and to help re-affirm our faith in teacher education. 
We cannot remain contented with the pre-service training of the 
teachers only. Every teacher has to be kept on a continuous process 
of growth. Elementary teacher training institutions have to incre- 
asingly work for quality so that teacher education can be raised to 
the professional status that it desreves. In spite of a huge backlog 
of untrained teachers, there is a national wastage to the extent of 25 
per cent in the training institutions1 This paradoxical situation 
we must get. over. 


Problem of Numbers. The number of teachers to be trained for 
elementary education is simply colossal. At present we have about 
6,22,105 trained teachers as against the total of 8,36,213 who are 
teaching in the primary grades. The similar figures for the middle 
stage are 4,56,456 and 6,44,247 respectively. Immediately, there- 
fore, we have to make arrangements for the training of 2,14,108 
primary and 1,84,791 middle school teachers in addition to the teachers 
needed to meet the demands of expansion of elementary teachers in 
the coming years. This is indeed a colossal task in view of the fact 
that the present intake capacity of 1,831 elementary teachers training 
institution is limited to about 1 lakh and 90 thousand only. 


The position of back-log of untrained teachers varies from state 
to state, as the table that follows will show. Since the training 


1. This percentage accounts for the students, who (a) leave the training 
course before completion, (b) does not appear in the final examination, (c) fail 
in the final examination. We should get over this paradoxical situation 
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facilities are not in proportion to the requirements, it is difficult to 
adopt a uniform policy at the national level for clearing the back-log. 
Each State has to have its own strategy for clearing the backlog and 
to maintain balance between the demand and supply of trained teachers 
within their jurisdiction. The statement as given in Appendix 3 will 
indieate the position of trained and untrained teachers at the 
elementary level in thsi country. 


It is apparent from the table (in question) that incidence of 
untrained teachers is quite significant in the states of West Bengal, 
Assam, Orissa, Mysore and Gujarat. The total number of untrained 
teachers comes to around 4 lakhs. In addition to making arrange- 
ments for the training of additioral teachers required for meeting the 
expansion of elementary education, suitable steps need to be taken 
to clear this back-log of untrained teachers. f 


As regards the number of teachers that we would need in the 
next ten years, it would appear that the country would need a minimum 
of 3 to-4 lakhs of teachers annually. The following table has been 
prepared on the assumption that the pupil-teacher ratio in, elementary 
schools would range between 35 : 1 to 50 : 1 and there will be different 
targets of enrolment. 


16 will be evident from the above table that the requirements 
of additional teachers during the period 1965-75 would vary from 
236 to 587 thousand according to the size of the class and the targets 
of enrolment to be reached. Obviously, therefore, about 4 lakhs of 
teachers would have to be trained every year. This would imply 
that the existing training facilities for elementary teachers would 
have to be almost doubled—a challenging task indeed whien can be 
fulfilled through proper planning and efficient implementation with 
courage and conviction. The expansion of training facilities for 
elementary teachers will have to be done in two ways. Firstly, the 
intake capacity of the existing training institution will have to be 
increased and secondly, new training institutions will have to be 
opened. 


The first alternative would require us to define the optimum 
size of the training institution. Currently, opinion is in favour of 
large size training institutions for improving the quality of teacher 
education and meeting the challenge of numbers to be trained. While 
recommending large size institutions, it is assumed that the per capita 
cost is lowered and that efficiency will be increased as better facilities 
can be provided to the larger establishments. Exponents of smaller 
units claim that better inter-personal relationships, effective practical 
work and group teaching techniques can be better organised in smaller 
units. Smaller units had relevance particularly in the beginning years as 
there was not much demand for trained teachers. They are still conti- 
nuing asa legacy of the past. Some of them are too small to be economi 
cally sound and educationally justifiable. Therefore, there is a need to 
find out an optimum size of training institution so that quality may 
фе commensurate with the cost. This may be done through research. 
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Meanwhile the recommendation of the First National Seminar on 
teacher education endorsed by the Study Group on the Training of 
Elementary Teachers in India and the Syllabus Committee in this 
respect may be adopted. They recommended the size of training 
institutions between 160-200 for a two year course. While deciding 
about the size of a training institution, the scope of effective organi- 
sation of in-campus and off-campus practice-teaching in the neigh- 
bouring schools, especially in rural areas, where even adequate 
transport facilities are not available, should be kept in view. 


Here are a few more suggestions to meet the challenge of training 
a huge army of elementary teachers : 


1. It is necessary that each state prepares а projected master 
plan of teacher training for the next decade taking into 
consideration the additional manpower required during 
this period in terms of the growth of population and backlog 
of untrained teachers that exists at present. The entire 
programme may be suitably phased out keeping in view 
the financial resources that will be available. What 
is very necessary is to take a perspective view of the 
total situation in the coming 10 years and to draw out а 
realistic plan. Every state should adopt a firm recruitment 
policy and it should be incumbent on any local authority 
to appoint trained teachers only as far as possible. Expan- 
sion of training facilities be so planned as to balance the 
demand and supply of trained teachers by 1971 in addition 
to clearing the backlog of untrained teachers. 


2. The recommendations of the study group to clear the back- 
log are fully endorsed. The group recommended that : 


(i) A substantial number of these untrained teachers would 
be above 35 years of age and would have put in a service 
of 10-15 years. Little useful purpose is likely to be 
served by sending them for a regular course of pre- 
service training. Their training should be undertaken 
through short term in-service course. 


(ii) For teachers below the age of 35 who have put in 5 to 
10 years of service, the pre-service training course 
should be of one year. 


(iii) Full-term training courses would be required for those 
untrained teachers who have put in less than 5 years 
of service and are below 35 years of age. The number 
of additional training places would have to take account 
of these untrained teachers.t 

3. Correspondence courses are most suitable for the training 
of untrained teacher at (2) (i) and (ii) above, since they would 


1. Ibid.,pp. 21-98. 
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not take teachers away from the schools for a long time. 
The correspondence courses, however, would be supple- 
mented by short-term vacation courses for practical work. 
For this purpose residence in the training institutions during 
the summer vacations may be deemed as an essential 
requirement. The correspondence courses may be so 

designed that they enrich the academic and professional 
competencies at the same time and that they lead to the 
award of certificates in teacher training. 

4. For the teachers in category (2) (i) above particularly, short 
term vacation courses and evening courses are very useful. 
Та addition to catering to the needs of this category of 
teachers, these courses would also be used for providing 
in-service education to the elementary teachers with a 
view to orienting them to the new developments and modern. 
practices in the field of elementary education. 


The Problem of Wastage in Elementary Teacher Training. The- 
First National Seminar on the Education of Primary Teachers іп. 
India reported that “about 25 per cent of the students enrolled either- 
discontinued their studies during the course, or even if they completed: 
the course they did not take the final examination. Similarly, the: 
pass percentage in terms of number appeared is little over 80 which. 
also is rather low"! Besides this, there are trained teachers who- 
fail to secure jobs in schools. Sometimes, preference is shown by the 
local authorities (Panchayats or local bodies) to untrained teachers: 
on extra-educational grounds. If this wastage is calculated in terms. 
of money, the amount is colossal. 


The wastage in elementary teacher training can be reduced. 
to a considerable extent, if the following measures are adopted : 


1. The trainees are carefully selected ; 


2. Sound instruction and effective counselling and guidance- 
are organised in the training institutions ; 


3. Proper techniques of assessment and evoluation are adopted; 
4. Financial assistance is provided to the trainees, so that 


they are not compelled to drop out before the completion 
of the course due to financial difficulties ; 


5. Good incentives are provided to the trained teachers in 
terms of salary scales, service conditions, further education,. 
free accommodation particularly in difficult areas; and 


6. Enactment of laws requiring the appointment of trained 
teachers only. 

In-Service Growth of Teachers. Usually, there is no built-in 

and well defined system of certification of teachers after training. 

On successful completion of the training courses, they are usually- 


1. Ibid., p. 6l. ; 
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awarded certificates by the state Departments of Education, which 
are reckoned ipso facto as ‘licences’ for entering into the teaching 
profession and to remain in it without ever being required to renew 
the same. It is high time to take decision whether this practice 
should be allowed to continue or the teacher should be required to 
гоп w them from time, to time, thereby encouraging the teachers to 
participate in in-service courses and to remain on a continuous process 
of growth and development. It is felt that a stage has come when 
our teachers can be required to renew their certificates every ten years 
f their active service. 


Tn order to facilitate participation of teachers in in-service courses 
of various kinds, it will be necessary to have extension centres in every 
elementary teacher training institution with additional staff and 
facilities. In addition, it can be a regular function of the inspectorate 
to offer in-service courses to the teachers. This would require that 
the inspectorate should be sufficiently strengthened and kept up-to- 
date so as to enable it to organise in-service courses. It is suggested 
that the teachers will be allowed to cross their efficiency bar in the 
time scale or promoted to а selection grade only after they have 
participated in some form or other in the in-service courses. 


Financing Elementary Teacher Training. It is obvious that 
we have to expand the training facilities in order to cope with the 
increased enrolment in the elementary schools. This can be done 
by studying the scope of expansion of each training institution that 
exists today and developing all of them to the fullest and also Бу 
establishing new training institutions. While expanding the training 
facilities and maintaining quality at the same time, it may be necessary 
to close down inefficient and poorly equipped small units or to con- 
solidate them into larger units by amalgamation. Evidently, a huge 
amount of financial resources would be needed for this programme. 
ТЕ quality and quantity have to go together, and if we believe that 
properly trained teacher is the pre-requisite for any educational im- 
provement, we need to find out this money anyhow. In this 
connection, the following recommendations of the Syllabus Committee 
гате worth mentioning. 

Considering the vital importance of teacher education and since 
it is professional education, it is recommended that the 
Government of India should assume greater responsibility 
for teacher education. So far as finances are concerned, 
it should : 

(i) bear all non-recurring expenditure on the development 
of existing institutions and establishment of new 
institutions ; 

(ii) cover the entire expenditure on stipends and salaries 
of trainees ; and 


(iii) award suitable block grants for the improvement of 
library, laboratory, furniture and equipment. 
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On the other hand, the State Government should meet the entire 
expenditure on the instructional and administrative staff. It should 
futher spend definite suns of money per year on items like: equipment, 
laboratory, library, furniture and other allied items.’ 


То it we would like to add that community support should be 
enlisted and maximally utilised for these improvement programmes, 
It may be mentioned hore in this connection that the capital expendi- 
ture on building should be reduced to the minimum and adequate 
money shold be spent on salaries of the staff, financial assistance 
to the students, physical facilities and supply of equipment, extension 
work and supervision of training colleges,—items which should re- 
ceive high priority in financing teacher training. It has to be emphasised 
that the provision of facilities alone will not improve the situation. 
The success of the training will depend upon the human material that 
is available, on the teacher educators themselves and the proper utili- 
sation of the resources that are provided to the training institutions, 


Status of Training Institutions, There is an all out effort in 
advanced countries to give teacher training a professional status, as 
is enjoyed by courses in, engineering and medicine. The most essential 
criterion to achieve this purpose would be to design our training 
institutions in such a manner that they produce fully educated persons 
with adequate professional competencies to handle the human 
material with a view to giving proper shape to their personalities. To 
accomplish this object we have to offer longer courses and organise 
high level academic work in our training institutions. 


To realise the objective of raising the status of teacher training 
institutions, itis considered very necessary to associate the universities 
in some way or the other with teacher preparation at the elementary 
level. This can be done by adopting опе or more of the following 
measures : 


1. By giving to tho universities full academic control over 
elementary teacher education, ; 

2. By organising Area Training Organisations under the leader- 
ship of the universities on the British lines ; 

3. By starting comprehensive colleges of education and thus 
bringing elementary and secondary teacher training under 
the control and supervision of the same prinicipal. 


4, By organising institutes of education he direct 
control of universities offering trainin 
types at the pre-primary, еЇетә@ АКУ 
levels. 2 


Probably, time has not yet come t E 
teacher training institutions within the f 
universities may not, at this stage, be wi 
sibility of teacher preparation at the ele: 


1. Ibid., p. 108. 
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huge number of teachers involved therein. But a humble beginning 
zan be made in this direction by starting Area Training Organisations 
under the leadership of the universities. The establishment of Area 
"Training Organisations was recommended by the International Team 
on Teachers and Curricula in Secondary Schools, 19541 and was 
subsequently examined by the Study Group? and Co O P Team. It 
appears that the opinion is in favour of withdrawing the academic 
control of elementary teacher training from the State Departments 
of education and handing it over to autonomous bodies consisting of 
the representative members of the universities, State Departments 
of Education, training colleges and schools of all type while the 
administrative and financial control may be allowed to remain with 
the State Departments of Education. 


Now that the number of universities has increased in every 
state, it may not be difficult to organise A.T.O.'s within the geographi- 
cal jurisdiction of the universities at least on a selective basis. If 
a State Council of Teacher Education representing all the appropriate 
interests is also established, which would be primarily concerned with 
the coordination of the various agencies of teacher education in the 
state including the State Department of Education and maintenance 
of standards of teacher education, it may be possible to decentralise 
the academic control and hand it over to different A.T.O.'s. 


The idea of establishing comprehensive colleges providing training 
to the teachers at all stages, viz., pre-primary, primary, middle and 
the secondary on the same campus under the leadership of the same 
prineipal is worth experimenting. A beginning has already been 
made in some States. This seems advantageous in serveral ways. 
Firstly, it would be economical, since the same facilities of libraries, 
psychology and science laboratories, assembly halls etc. can be utilised 
by a large number of students. This is very desirable in a developing 
country like ours having limited resources for education. Secondly, 
association of all types of teachers—elementary and secondary, teachers 
of science and humanities, of arts and crafts, etc.— would go a long way 
towards enriehing the academic atmosphere and towards promoting 
inter-group and professional understanding. Thirdly, an inter. 
disciplinary approach to teacher education may be adopted with 
considerable advantage. Fourthly, the clustering of all types of institu- 
tions on the same campus would lead to better understanding of the 
problems of education at various stages. Lastly, this will develop 
several points of contact—gocial, cultural and асадешіс--Їог the 
benefit of trainees at different levels. 


>. These comprehensive colleges may take the additional respon- 
sibility of offering a four-year degree course in education with speciali- 


sation in elementary education. The first two years may consist of 
س می‎ НТ 


1 Teachers and Curricula in Secondary Schools : Report of a Btud 
by an International Team. 1954, Ford Foundst ! Y 


ion, New Delhi. 
2. Ibid., рр. 40-41. 
3. Ibid., pp. 79-82. 
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both academic and professional subjects. After the successful comples 
tion of the first two years, the students may be absorbed in the 
teaching profession. The rest of the course may be covered through 
eorrespondence-cum-summer courses, which will ultimately lead to 
the award of the degree. 


For raising the status and quality of elementary teacher training, 
as a matter of fact all teacher training, we may also consider the: 
establishment of Institutes of Education in some unversities, parti-- 
cularly in the residential ones. The proposal is to convert the Univer-- 
sity Department of Education into Institutes which will offer courses: 
at various levels in addition to doing post-graduate work and research. 
This will provide opportunities to the undergraduates to lead an 
enriched cultural life in addition to receiving professional training of- 
high quality from-the university men. Obviously, it is not intended’ 
to universalise all teacher training at the elementary level by locating 
it in the University Departments or Institutes of Education. Some 
institutes may be established on an experimental basis only. 


Image of the Training Institution of the Future. By way of 
summarization an image of an elementary teacher training institute, 
so far as its organisation is concerned, is presented below : 


1, All training institutions will be so organised with staff, 
equipment and other facilities, that their alumni can impart 
Basic education, which is the accepted pattern at the ele- 
mentary stage. 

2 The training institutions will be proportionately and evenly 
distributed over urban and rural areas, a geographical district 
being the unit of planning. The course and its organisation 
will be flexible enough so as to allow mobility of teachers 
from urban to rural areas and vice-versa. 

3. All the training institutions will invariably be residential 
in character and the staff and students will live a corporate 
campus life. 

4. The course of training will be of two years’ duration and the 
intake capacity of each training institution will preferably 
be between 160-200. Small training institutions may 
either be closed down or be consolidated into larger units. 


5. None having the minimum qualification of a pass in school’ 
leaving examination will be admitted to the course of pre- 
service training. In order to improve the quality of elemen- 
tary education, it is considered desirable to appoint graduate 
teachers for teaching in the upper grades of elementary 
schools. Separate training courses will be offered to graduates 
for specialisation in the elementary field. Courses for both 
the graduates and undergraduates may be organised in the 
same institution, asis done in the Union Territory of Tripura. 
Alternatively, secondary training colleges may take up 
this additional responsibility of preparing graduate tea chers: 
for elementary schools. 
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АП training institutions will be equipped with adequate 
number of qualified graduate teachers having special training 
in elementary education. Instructors of practical subjects 
like crafts, art, etc. will also receive professional training. 
They must have undergone an orientation course in teacher 
education. The teacher-pupil ratio in elementary teacher 
training institutions will range from 1 : 10601: 15. The 
load of work of teacher educators will be so determined 
that the staff gets sufficient time for supervision. of practical 
work, for giving individual attention to trainees, for éx- 
perimentation and self-study besides doing the teaching 
job and participating in community life. 


The salary scales of teacher educators will be comparable 
to those of the intermediate colleges and the salary and 
‘status of teachers of practical subjects will be the same as 
those of other lecturers. 


Trainees will not be required to pay tuition fees. Each 
trainee will be given а good stipend in addition to deputation 
salary in case of deputed teachers. The rate of stipend 
will be revised every five years. Trainees may also receive 
other assistance like use of free text-books from the library, 
grants for tours and excursions, ete. 


At least 5 per cent of the total direct expenditure on elemen- 
tary education will be spent on teacher education, the 
minimum of per capita expenditure being Rs. 1,200 con- 
sidering the current-price level. While financing training 
institutions, it may be possible to enlist public co-operation 
and receiving land and contribution for buildings. The 
buildings will be inexpensive yet functionally useful and 
the rooms will be put to multipurpose use. The institution 
will have an organic relationship with the community around 
partieularly with the schools that the community has set 
up. 

Extension will be a normal function of each training institu- 
tion. Inspectorate and training institutions through their 
extension programmes will offer periodic courses to the 
teachers in-service. 


Each training institution will have an experimental elemen- 
tary school on the campus besides having sufficient number 
of practising schools in the neighbourhood. То facilitate 
child study, there will also be a pre-primary school either 
on the campus or noar it. 


In course of time, the leadership of universities will be 
availed of in raising the standard and status of elementary 
teacher training and with this intention in view, Area 
Training Organisation within the geographical jurisdiction of 
the universities, or comprehensive colleges or institutes of 
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education in the university departments will be established 
on an experimental basis. State Council of Teacher 
Education will be set up in each state with specific functions 
having the ultimate objective of improving teacher training 
at the elementary level. 


While concluding, it may be stated : 


Тће preparation of teachers should be one of the most highly 
valued activities on any university or college campus ; 
and institution not willing to attach such value to this 
function should disqualify themselves from participation 
in it. The evidence of valuing should be reflected in 
staffing policies, in salaries and in the willingness of many 
members of the faculties from all departments to invest 
their time and thought in the improvement of teaching.+ 


1. FS. Chase : Education Faces New Demand, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1956, p. 28 


3 THE TRAINING COURSE FOR MATRICULATES 
Salamat Ullah 


PRACTICABILITY AS THE KEY PRINCIPLE 


The question of the curriculum and programme of teacher 
education has been for quite a time under the active consideration of 
all those who are interested in the improvement of school education 
in this country. In recent years a number of committees and groups 
have studied the problem in detail and made useful suggestions and 
recommendations for devising a better programme of teacher education 
at different levels. Some of the reports of suchb odies have been 
of considerable help in formulating our own views on the subject. Та 
doing so, however, we have been, actuated by a sense of realism. We 
have made only such recommendations, as can be implemented in 
view of the realities of the situation obtaining in our country. 


"THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The curriculum and programme of teacher education must be 
determined by a number of factors, such as, the resources—human 
and material—available for the purpose, the duration of the course, 
nature of motivation, etc. 


Staff of training institutions. Teacher educators in the ele- 
mentary teacher training institutions are generally trained graduates ; 
and their training is the same as that of the secondary school teacher. 


Equipment of teacher training institutions. The institutions 
meant for the preparation of teachers are generally ill-equipped in 
terms of library and laboratory facilities, space, practice teaching 
arrangements, teaching arrangements and teaching aids. What is 
worse, there is very little suitable educational literature available for 
the trainees. Books, prescribed and recommended for study, leave 
much to be desired. They are generally out-dated and deal with 
material which is not of much relevance to the conditions obtaining 
in our country. 


Duration of training. In quite a few States, the duration of 
training for matriculates is stillone year. But this training is generally 
regarded inadequate for a teacher who has to teach in the elementary 
school. On principle it is accepted throughout the country that the 
period of training should be not less than two years. 
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Motivation of student-teachers. The dominant motivation of 
the entrants in teacher training institutions seems to be passing the 
public examination administered at the end of the course and getting 
the diploma as a passport for employment. No wonder then, that 
the curriculum puts a premium on memorisation of certain facts given 
in the books or class lectures and at-best on learning a few tricks of 
the trade. It is, therefore, too much to expect that a teacher prepared 
under these conditions would be able to discharge his duties efficiently 
in the school. 


PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Looking at the deficiencies in the programme of teacher prepara- 
tion, a number of admirable recommendations have been made by 
various bodies in the past. But very little has so far been done 
to implement these recommendations. One of the reasons for this 
state of affairs seems to be that some of the recommendations though 
very useful in themselves are unrealistic in our present situation. 


Preparation of teacher educators. We have, therefore, to take 
the present situation as the starting point and try to effect the real- 
izable improvements in the programme of teacher education. One 
of the important considerations in the matter is obviously the academic 
and professional background of the teacher-educator. It might Ђе 
possible to a certain extent to provide elementary teacher training 
institutions with teacher educators who have specialised in teacher 
education at the elementary level and who hold a Master’s degree in 
the field.. But for a considerable time to come, we will have to be 
content with the ordinary trained graduates as teacher educators at 
this stage. Most of our secondary teacher training institutions are 
confined to the programme of secondary education. 16 may be neither 
possible nor perhaps desirable to provide for specialisation in elementary 
education in such institutions. It is, therefore, necessary that those 
who are employed as teacher educators in the elementary training 
institutions should be provided on, a part-time basis with such oppor- 
tunities as may equip them with understanding and skills needed for 
the job, The State Institutes of Education and some selected Teachers’ 
Colleges and Departments of Education in certain universities may 
undertake to organise such courses. 


Material conditions of teacher-training institutions. It should 
not be difficult to equip teacher training institutions with adequate 
libraries and laboratories, because they are few as compared to the 
number of schools to which they cater and an investment in this 
programme would pay greater dividends in terms of improvement 
in school education. It is, however, essential to undertake the pre- 
paration of suitable books both for trainees and teacher educators 
on a priority basis. It is gratifying that the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training has already taken preliminary 
steps in this direction. 


Re-orientation of motivation. 'Тһе question of proper motivation 
is rather difficult to tackle. Tt should, however, be possible to bring 


—— 
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about certain changes in the programme of teacher education which 
may be conducive to better motivation for learning en the part of 
trainees, and success in the final examination may not be regarded 
the be-all and end-all of teacher education programme as it is mostly 
today. А few suggestions would be made later in this regard. 


TEACHER EDUCATION—PROCESS VS. PRODUCT 


. The present syllabi of teacher training institutions are over- 
loaded with all manner of materials. Perhaps it is due to the fact 
that we are anxious to turn out a finished product—a teacher who 
should be equipped fully with all that he may ever need to carry out 
his job. This has given rise to an anomalous situation. On the one 
hand, а Јођ of dead wood has aceumulated in the curriculum and on 
the other hand, certain essential elements have been ignored. We 
have to keep both the things in mind in drawing up the programme 
of teacher education. 


In devising the programme it is necessary that the objectives 
are clearly defined keeping in view such factors as the competencies— 
professional and academic—needed for the job and the character of 
the student body—their level of maturity and understanding. Then, 
in the light of these objectives, the programme should be planned and 
conducted so as to develop not only the desired competencies but 
also to stimulate the learner to seek his own professional growth 
through self-education. 


TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


In drawing up the courses of professional studies for elementary 
school teachers, a conveninet classification of subjects that is in vogue 
is "Principles of Education, Educational Psychology, General Methods, 
Methods of Teaching School Subjects, School Organisations, Health 
Education,’ ete. АП these subjects are studied separately almost 
in isolation from one another. There are two main defects in this 
practice : (1) the subject-matter presented under these various heads 
ів of not much relevance to the task that a teacher is called upon to 
perform in the school, and (2) in the subject-wise classification the 
scope of understanding becomes limited, because it adheres to a logical 
relationship within a subject itself and overlooks interrelations which 
do exist among the various subjects of study. Thus, educational 
theory fails to inform educational practice. 


Integration ої Professional Courses. 'Тһе way out of the difficulty 
is (1) to attempt an integration of these different subjects, and (2) 
to. mike educational theory serve the ends of educational practice. 
Integration of the subject-matter can be effected on the basis of the 
second objective, that is, the subject-matter studied should seek to 
provide with insights which may help in understanding and solving 
the practical problems a teacher is expected to face while discharging 
his responsibilities. 2 Ч 
ıı Та order to make methods of teaching school subjects realistic, 
they must be related to the school syllabus. Student teachers should 
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be required to make a detailed study of the syilabus of each subject 
prescribed for elementary schools. This should be directed in such 
a way as to provide student teachers with the necessary insight in 
developing the given topics in a meaningful way for the benefit об 
children. Student teachers should be able to use all the resources 
of the neighbourhood—social and natural—in clarifying and deve- 
loping concepts included in the school syllabus and in enriching the 
experience of children. 


Remedial Work. In the preparation of teachers for elementary 
schools, one of the most important considerations should be to see 
that the entrants have a good background in all the school subjects: 
they would be required to deal with. ]t is generally observed that 
quite а few trainees are deficient in the knowledge ої certain subjects: 
particularly General Science, Social Studies and Mathematies. Some 
are found to be weak in some of the essential skills relating to their 
own mother-tongue. It is, therefore, necessary to remove such de- 
ficiencies in the knowledge of the subject-matter. For this purpose, ғ 
remedial work should be undertaken by the teacher training institu- 
tions. In the beginning of the session, a comprehensive test comprising 
all the areas of each subject may be administered in order to locate 
the specific dificiencies of each student. Individual guidance and 
assignments may then be given to each according to his/her need so 
as to make up the deficiencies. 

General Education. It is sometimes suggested to introduce 
academic courses of an advance level in the school subjects in the 
curriculum of elementary teacher training. The assumption behind 
this proposal seems to be that the trainees are not sufficiently equipped 
to teach the school subjects. But the assumption is not very relevan 
in-so-far as the subject-matter that an elementary school teacher is 
expected to handle is much below the high school level. There is, 
however, an apparent need to make the elementary school teacher 
a well-educated and cultured person. While it is difficult to define 
the qualities of such a person in concrete terms, one may вау that a 


well-educated person is one who сап appreciate the various elements 
For instance, an educated 


of our culture and human civilization. 
person should be able to place a poem, a piece of art, а political event, 
а natural phenomeron, etc., in a proper perspective. Tt would mean 
not only that the teacher should be familiar with the ways man has 
come to express his aesthetic and emotional relationships, the way _ 
he has come to establish his human (social, political, economic) relation- 
ships, and his cultural and historical roots, the way he has controlled 
and exploited nature for the welfare of mankind, but also that he 
should be able to function wisely and effectively in these relationships- 
and guide his pupils to function in the right manner. Student teachers 
very much need such courses аз will help them to build up a proper 
perspective of their own life. It is only then that they would be able 
to live and act effectively as teachers. A few such suggested courses 
could Бе: 

(1) Literature and life: providing in general outline norms of 
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literary eriticism, main trends in literature, à few selected 
representative poems and prose writings, children's literature, 
etc. 


(2) Mathematics for citizens : presentation of mathematics as 
a way of thinking and as an instrument of problem solving ; 
deductive and inductive methods of mathematics ; a short 
survey of mathematics in the context of the history of 
civilization. 


(3) We and our human relations : story of man since ancient 
to modern times, his institutions, his technology; his commu- 
nication system—in short, his present civilization with 
particular reference to Indian history and culture. 


(4) Science and modern world : à historical perspective of 
science, science and modern living, etc. 


(5) Art and art appreciation: means of expression, comparative 
study of art forms, art in the community and home, art 
in the dress, architectural art, art of sculpture, graphic art, 
music and dance, etc. 


Practice Teaching. Practice teaching has to be planned on the 
principle that education is essentially a process of growth and deve- 
lopment of children and that this process consists in effective inter- 
action between children and carefully selected activities conducted in 
their social and natural setting. To help student teachers to grasp 


this principle, a graded programme has to be worked out. 


The first thing to do is to allow student teachers to observe 
teaching in practising schools and the demonstration, school, if any. 
While conducting the theory courses it will be a good practice to 
observe actual teaching work and then to work out ways in which a 
particular idea (discussed in theory courses) can help in improving 
instruction or school programme or revising school curriculum, 28 
the case may be. The next step could be to provide student teachers 
"with the opportunities to familiarise themselves with children, class- 
room and school environment so that they have a ‘feel’ of the situation. 
Perhaps a training in teaching skills like using of devices, aids or 
‘conducting of a class to achieve a specific objective of curriculum, 
can also be taken up by making student teachers to teach a few lessons 
to the lower grades and a few to the higher grades of the elementary 
роо, with specific objectives and aids planned for use in the class. 
5 hen the third step would be to organise group discussions and сор,- 
ferences between student teachers, lecturers of the teachers training 
institution and teachers of the practising schools to plan an activity 
curriculum before the first year of the two-year course is out. Classes 
срака є areas of the school curriculum can also be assigned to the 
Эр ent teachers so that they may work upon them or prepare 
: emselves for the job during the vacations. 


Student teachers during the final stage of their bl i 
g у g lock practice 
should not only develop skills of classroom teaching and шй 
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individual pupils but also learn the use of evaluation procedures in- 
cluding diagnostic tests for remedial work, preparation of teaching 
aids and assignments and checking of home work, maintenance of 
cumulative record, and organisation of co-curricular activities. In 
short, they should be provided with all experiences which are essential 
for carrying out the teacher's varied responsibilities in the school. 


Perhaps the most important and crucial aspects of the programme 
are the relationships between lecturers, school teachers and student 
teachers, and the attitude they have towards the whole programme. 
Co-operation, sympathy and understanding between lecturers and 
teachers of the practising school can go a long way to make the pro- 
gramme successful and to let the student teachers develop proper 
teaching behaviour. Perhaps it has to be kept in mind that deve- 
lopment of a proper teaching behaviour comes about through a gradual 
and slow process of action and interaction within the situations and 
problems of teaching. Only when, student teachers develop an activity 
curriculum in co-operation with and under the guidance of lecturers 
and school teachers, and then conduct each item of the curriculum 
with clearly conceived purposes under the sympathetic supervision 
of lecturers and school teachers that they will have opportunities 
of developing new ways, habits, understanding and attitudes for 
teaching. 


Crafts. The general principle for the selection of a craft is that 
apart from its being rich in educational possibilities, it should have 
roots in the social-cultural millieu around the school. Student teachers 
should not only acquire sufficient standard of competence in the craft 
but also work out its educational potentialities, i.e., how quantitative 
(mathematics), inorganic and organic (science), human (social studies) 
and aesthetic and emotional (art and language) relationships are 
involved in carrying out a craft successfully. 


There seems to be differences of opinion as to how many crafts 
a pupil-teacher should learn. A general consensus seems to be in 
favour of one major craft in which a student teacher should specialise 
and other as a subsidiary craft in which he should develop a minimum 
standard of competence and generally familiarise himself with all 
its processes. 


Community Living. Development of a sense of responsibility, 
leadership, co-operative living, a respect for discipline and traditions 
of an institution and promotion of healthful living are a few major 
objectives of community living programme. It is expected that the 
community living programme based on these objectives will help in 
developing qualities essential for democratic living and intelligent 
citizenship. But it is suspected that sometimes the programme is 
conducted under such conditions that the very purpose is defeated. 
This is forced upon student teachers who naturally do not take to 
them in the right spirit : and they have no hand in planning the 
programme. It is only when we view community living as а group 
activity which involves initiative, planned self-directed effort and 
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which is led by a group member that we may ensure democratic partici- 

pation and citizenship training. Perhaps this is an ideal view which 
organisers of the community living programme should have. But, 
even if they have to make compromises because of limitations imposed 
by certain working conditions, they must see to it that every possible 
thing must be done to make the programme acceptable to the рагбісі- 
pants. 


The major activities об community living programme will 
centre around : 


1. Hostel life (e.g., cleanliness and sanitation, personal cleanli- 
ness and grooming, table manners, inter-personal conduct, 
responsibility and care of collective property, participation 
in social and cultural activities, ete.). 


то 


Campus life (e.g., cleanliness and sanitation, beautification 
of campus, care of property, ete.). 


3. Participation in, social and cultural activities (e.g., Students" 


Council, Houses and Clubs, ебс.). 
4. Participation in sports and games. 
5. Participation in educational tours. 


Method of work. Th, order to execute the programme of teacher 
education in a planned and systematic manner, cach teacher training 
institution must work out the details of the total plan of work through 
its staff council. This blueprint of work should be ав much specific 
and well-defined as possible, although necessary changes and adjust» 
ments could be made later in the light of emerging situations. It is 
only then that an individual teacher educator will know how he will 
adjust his own scheme of work to the general plan, what objectives 
are to be achieved in respect of each part of the programme, what 
topies are to be covered and by which method, and so on. 


7 Class lectures should be reinforced by  diseussion, written 
assignments and directed self-study on topics discussed in regular 
lectures particularly with reference to the problems of practice teaching 
and practical work. 


_ Tutorial work should be organised so as to encourage active 
participation of student teachers in discussions on matters of topical 
interest. For this purpose the class may be divided into groups of 
eight to ten student teachers each. 


Each group may be assigned some selected key topic for study 
and be asked to present it before the whole class, elaborate points. 
initiate discussion and answer questions. A lecturer of the institution 
may be entrusted with the guidance of each group. It isalso necessary 
to organise seminars and symposia occasionally for discussing current 
educational problems. 5 Є 


: Adequate emphasis should be laid on demonstration lessons. 
These may be given by experienced and good teachers of the practising 
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schools or the demonstration school. In сазе, the method lecturers 
are actually associated with the work of the demonstration school, 
they may also teach a unit of lessons to demonstrate the methods and 
techniques of teaching discussed by them in the class. А demonstra- 
tion lesson must be followed by discussion in which all the student 
teachers who have observed the lessons, the school teacher and the 
method lecturer concerned should participate. 


Praetical eraft work and community activities are to be under- 
taken іп accordance with a carefully drawn-out plan and executed 
with seriousness of purpose. The costing procedure, quality of the 
products, record of work, sale proceeds—all these should be carefully 
attended to. 


Evaluation. Motivation for learning depends a good deal on 
how the outcome of learning is assessed. The teacher education 
programme indicated above seeks to develop a variety of competencies 
and interests which are deemed to be basic to an, effective performance 
of the teacher's job. It is, therefore, necessary to devise suitable 
techniques to evaluate the student teacher's achievement in, the various 
aspects of the curriculum, What is even. more important is that the 
evaluation procedure should become a part of the education process 
and serve to motivate the student teacher continually to make greater 
effort at learning. 


In respect of the sessional work, the staff council of the teacher 
training institution may plan. the total programme of evaluation in 
detail as to what it should comprise, how and when its different items 
should be administered, and in, what manner its result should be used. 


Evaluation of the sessional work in relation to the theory part 
of the curriculum may include written assignments on given topics, 
periodical tests, tutorials, ete. It is suggested that the sessional work 
in the courses on General Education assessed internally should form 
the sole criterion of success. No external examination may be required 
in the subjects of this area. In the case of the professional subjects, 
it may, however, be considered necessary for some time to administer 
also an external examination in order to ensure uniformity of standards. 
But even in this part of the curriculum, the sessional work may be 
given the same weightage as to the external examination. The 
reliability of internal assessment, which for reasons is sometimes 
suspected to be low, may be increased by adopting some suitable 
procedure. For instance, one committee for each subject may be 
constituted to standardize the marks awarded by the individual 
teacher in his subject. The members of such a committee may be the 
teacher concerned with the subject, one more member of the staff 
familiar with the subject and the principal who should act as co-ordi- 
nator. The sessional work of the student teachers in a subject may 
be rechecked by the committee on the basis of random sampling, and 
moderation in the marks be effected, if needed. Adoption of a 
procedure like this is expected to minimize disparities in the marks 
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awarded by individual teachers and thus increase reliability of internal 
assessment. 


'The nature of practice teaching and practical work demands 
that there should be continuous evaluation of the skill and the per- 
formance the student teacher displays from day to day. 1018 suggested 
that appropriate schedules detailing important aspects of teaching 
be evolved. Supervisors and guides of the student teacher may 
assess the quality of his performance on the basis of those schedules. 
Тће final grade for each student teacher in this area may be determined 
in a conference of all the supervisors and guides. There does not 
seem to be any convincing rationale for external examination in 
practice teaching. 


So far as crafts and other activities relating to community living 
are concerned, these should be evaluated solely internally. Obviously 
an external examination in crafts will not be meaningful, and the 
nature of community living programme precludes the possibility of 
its being assessed externally. But even in these areas, it is necessary 
to safeguard, as far as possible, against the factor of subjectivity 
involved in evaluation, The reliability of evaluation can be increased 
here also by adopting procedures similar to those suggested earlier 
in relation to the theory and practice teaching programme. 


THE TRAINING COURSE FOR MIDDLE-PASS CANDIDATES 
D. V. Chickermane 


NEED FOR MIDDLE-PASS CANDIDATES FOR TEACHERS' POSTS : 


At present the policy is to recruit S.S.C. (matriculates) pass 
candidates for teachers’ posts. This policy is necessary for ensuring 
a high standard among the teachers. But in many States it is not 
possible to get enough number of S.S.C. pass students for teachers’ 
jobs. Many 5.8.0. pass students go in for college education and others 
seek employment in firms, offices and similar establishments. Those, 
who join the teaching profession, give up their jobs when. they get 
better jobs elsewhere. In view of this situation, there is still a need 
for recruiting middle-pass candidates for teachers’ jobs. 


This need is felt particularly in backward rural areas and tribal 
areas, The villages are small and amenities of life are poor. Hence 
S.S.C. pass teachers do not agree to go to these places. The natives 
of these villages have an attraction for their own villages and they 
stick on to their jobs, even though they are less qualified than 8.8.C. 
pass candidates, There would be fewer staff changes and the small 
schools would develop properly when manned by local teachers. 
Hence there is a great scope for middle-pass teachers in this field. 


Another field where the need for middle pass teachers will conti- 
nue to be felt for a long time, is the field of women’s education. One 
serious handicap in the progress of girls’. education is the lack of women 
teachers. Owing to backwardness of women’s education in rural 
areas, paucity of 5.5.0. pass women teachers is gradually felt. Under 
these circumstances, it will be necessary to recruit a larger number 
of middle pass women, teachers. 


I have mentioned above the two fields where the need of middle- 
pass candidates will continue for a long time. But even in big villages 
and urban areas, there will be need for middle-pass candidates. At the 
present moment, we cannot get a sufficient number of matriculate 
candidates for teachers’ posts. The introduction of compulsory edu- 
cation has resulted in a wide expansion of schools. Hence to overcome 
the shortage of teachers, middle-pass candidates will have to be re- 
eruited almost in every State. Once such teachers are recruited, it 
will be necessary to draw пр a scheme of training for these teachers. 
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OBJECTIVES OF TRAINING MIDDLE-PASS CANDIDATES 


The objectives of training middle-pass candidates will гоё be 
different from those of matriculates. The middle-pass teachers have 
to work in the same type schools as the S.8.C. pass teachers have to. 
The only difference in training would be to devise ways and means 
to overcome the lower academic standard of middle-pass candidates. 
It may be noted that middle-pass candidates have undergone a general 
school education of seven to eight years’ duration. The matriculates, 
‘on the other hand, have undergone schooling for a period of ten to 
eleven years. Thus there is a deficiency of three years’ duration, in 
the education of the middle-pass candidates, as compared with the 
matriculates. Any training programme for the middle-pass will 
have to take into account this gap of subject matter and provide for 
it. . 


This will lead on бо the question of the duration of training of 
middle-pass eandidates. Should the duration of the course for middle- 
pass candidates be the sume as that of the matricula Some 
argue that the duration of both the training courses, for matriculates as 
well аз middle-pass candidates, should be the same. The duration gene- 
rally accepted for matriculates is now two years, though in some States 
it is only one year. On this basis the duration of training for the mid- 

dle-pass candidates should be over two years. Obviously the academic 
standard of middle-pass candidates will be lower than that of matri- 
culates. If the duration of training is kept the same for both kinds of 
teachers, we shall be creating two categories of teachers in. primary 
schools, one of matriculates and the other of middle-pass candidates. 
Such a situation will lead to many administrative difficulties and 
discontent and dissatisfaction, among middle-pass teachers. The 
view, therefore, generally accepted favours provision of a longer duration 
for training middle-pass candidates, so that when the middle-pass 
candidates complete their training, they will be almost on par with 
the matriculates. This would mean that the saving in years in school 
education made by the middle-pass candidates would be utilised for 
professional training. The middle-pass teachers ordinarily save three 
years in their school education period. They can easily spend a few 
years more than, matriculates in their training programme so as to be 
on par with them. 


What should be the duration of training for middle-pass candi- 
dates? Many educationists have suggested that the training for 
middle-pass candidates should be of three years’ duration instead of 
two years’ duration as at present. Some would put down even at 
four years. From two years to four years would be too big a jump. 
Hence in the first instance, a jump of one year appears reasonable. 
The duration of training for middle-pass teachers needs to be increased 
from two years to three years. The entire period can be utilised for 
strengthening the academic background of middle-pass candidates. 


‚ . X have referred to the duration of the course here because it is 
intimately connected with the fixing of the objectives of training. А 
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shorter duration would lead to the lowering of standard. If the course 
is lengthened, it would be possible to bring the middle-pass candidates 
on par with the matriculates by providing additional coaching in 
academic subjects. The main objectives of providing аг training 
course for candidates for teachers’ posts can, be summarised as under: 


1. Adequate mastery over the subject matter for teaching the 
prescribed syllabus in primary schools ; 


Mastery over the teachniques of teaching ; 


3. An intelligent understanding of the psychological and восіо- 
logical background of the educational system ; and 


4. Skills in craft-work to be taught in primary schools. The 
course indicated by me in this chapter will be mainly based 
on these objectives. 

What are the points on which a greater emphasis should be laid 
in the syllabus of middle-pass candidates? The first point will be 
the academic content. The academic standard of middle-pass candi- 
dates is lower than that of matriculates. Hence the professional 
course should provide them with a greater quantum of academie edu- 
cation, so as to bridge the gap of knowledge between the middle-pass 
and matriculates on the termination of training. The transition 
provided in the course should be gradual. 

Another point which needs to be emphasised in the syllabus of 
middle-pass candidates is the science instruction programme. This 
is our national need today. Our educational machinery is to be geared 
on to efficient science instruction and the primary teachers, who form 
the bedrock of the educational system, will have to be trained ав 
efficient science teachers. Thus the training programme of these 
teachers should include instruction in general sciences and their а ppli- 
cation to life situations so as to inculcate a broad outlook and an 
intelligent understanding of scientific method and its principles among 
school children. 

ACADEMIC SUBJECTS TO ВЕ INCLUDED IN THE COURSE 

I shall now give an outline of the courses that may be included 
in the training programme of middle pass eandidates. It will not be 
possible, nor desirable, to have a uniform course all over the States 
in India, because conditions in States differ. Hence in this chapter 
а few guidelines would ђе adequate and leave freedom to each State 
to devise its own course. I start here on the assumption that the 
duration of the course for middle-pass candidates will be three years, 
as earlier stated by me. The outline of the course will take this dura- 
tion as the basis. But in any State where the duration for middle- 
pass candidates is longer or shorter, it should not be difficult to adjust 
the outlines accordingly, expanding or compressing the matter in 
the light of the duration of the course. : 4 

The course will be broadly divided under four heads, viz., (б) 


academic subjects, (ії) teaching techniques, (iii) craft and (iv) come 
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munity living and co-curricular programmes. This. division, it should 
be clearly understood, is made only for convenience of treatment 
and should not lead one to presume that the heads are independent 
and unrelated to each other. It should not be overlooked that the 
entire cours» forms one integrated unit, as а whole, and there will 
be many points of contact botween the different aspects of the 
curriculum. 


In the academic field, our aim will be to bring the middle pass 
candidates on par with matriculates in their subject-matter content. 
T have stated earlier that these middle-pass teachers are, on an average, 
three years behind the matriculates. Hence during the three years’ 
period of professional training, they will gradually do the three years’ 
academic work which the matriculates have done in Secondary schools. 
In respect of language, mathematies, general science and social studies, 
the syllabus of middle-pass candidates would, more or less, correspond 
to the academic syllabuses of grades IX, X and XI of secondary 
schools. Of course, the same will not be reproduced, in toto, but will 
be adapted to suit the changed circumstances. 


То language, the middle-pass teachers will haye to cover much 
ground. The middle-pass teachers do not have adequate mastery over 
the regional language which they have to teach in schools, They will 
have to make up their deficiency in the course of professional training. 
The middle pass candidates should be introduced to modern, literature 
in the language through selections from a standard authors. Side by 
side, the candidates will have to acquire mastery over grammar, 
composition and figures of speech, with a view to writing good composi- 
tion and appreciating beautiful poetic pieces. The language course 
will consist of text-books prescribed for detailed study as wellas books 
for supplementary reading and comprehension. The standard of 
books prescribed will be that of matriculation, 


An important part of the academic curriculum of the midle-passed 
candidates would be general science. I have earlier pointed out that 
а sound grounding in science will have to be an immediate necessity. 
What should be the content of the course in science for middle-pass 


aim at inculcating the principles of the scientific method among the 
learners. The essentials of the scientific methods are: observation, gene. 
ralisation, verification and experimentation. As such, the middle-pass 
candidates should have many opportunities to apply the scientific method 
to biological and physical Sciences. Among biological sciences would 
come nature study, physiology and health, and hygiene, Many of the 
middle-pass candidatos will have to work in small rural areas, where 
there is an absence of healthy conditions of life, such as lack of sanita- 
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these middle-pass teachers will have to contribute to the improvement 
of the health of the village. 


The role of the village teachor as a village leader is an. important 
one and cannot be overlooked in any scheme of training. When the 
teacher is being prepared for teaching in schools, he is also being pre- 
pared for developing his village through his knowledge, skills and 
experience. Hence а good grounding in agricultural science will be 
an asset to a village school teacher. The course should consist of 
ideas of fertilizers, types of soil, insecticides, and cropping operations. 
Science touches life at innumerable points. It has become a. part of 
the daily life of the citizen at home, in his profession, in his recreation, 
travel and health. As such, modern developments of science should 
form part of the science course of middle-pass candidates. Students 
should know something of the revolution that science has brought 
about in modern travel, communications, food production and health. 


Observation and experimentation form the basis of scientific 
experimentation. Middle-pass candidates, during their period of 
training, should be required to go out and observe the working of 
mills, factories, generating stations, and large and small industrial 
concerns. This will give the teachers a rich and varied experience 
of the developments of science in the modern world. "These teachers 
should be required to handle laboratory equipment and be trained to 
perform experiments in science. А list of experiments in nature 
study, elementary physics and chemistry may be drawn. to acquaint 
these teachers with laboratory work. Such a course will include 
preparation and properties of gases, purification of water, lenses and 
their properties, advantages of simple machines, experiments of 
floatation, air pressure, etc. 


In mathematics, arithmetic will be the mainstay of the curri- 
culum. Arithmetic as now taught through books is fossilised. We 
meet with problems of simple and compound interest, involving lengthy. 
fractions, matters of bygone days. Arithmetic is part of life and 
should be taught as such. All arithmetic should be based on. problems 
oflife. Such problems will furnish abundant material for computa- 
tions. Each social institution in life is building up its own arithmetic. 
We have the arithmetic of the post office, of the cooperative society, 
of travel, of taxes, and of business. Several of calculation methods 
have now been completely revolutionised and simplified by the use of. 
ready-reckoner tables. Middle-pass candidates should be acquainted 
with these new methods and the use of ready-reckoner tables in 
calculation of interest and other similar computations. 


Among other branches of mathematics, some algebra and 
geometry will also find place in the syllabus of middle-pass candidates. 
Algebra will come in as a helpful method of solving arithmetical 
problems and will arise out of it. Students will do exercises in 
formula substitution, simple equations and problems based on them. 
Some knowledge of directed numbers, and uses of formula in quick 
calculations will prove a useful study. Graphs should find a very 
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important place in the curriculum of mathematics. Students should 
know how data can be pictorially represented and interpreted. А 
number of school problems can ђе found for graphical representation. 
We. ean collect data about attendance, enrolment, craft production, 
examination results, daily weather and rainfall, ete., for graphical 
representation. 


In the field of geometry, students will discover by experimental 
mothods properties of angles, parallel lines and figures аз triangles, 
parallelograms, rectangles and circles. Training in logical thinking 
can also be given by deducing some of the properties and then verif: ying 
them experimentally. Mensuration is an equally useful and interesting 
branch of mathematics. It has many applications in life, especially 
in land measurement and surveying. Mensuration should be taught 
in connection with practical situations, as finding carpet areas of 
rooms, areas of garden plots, capacities of drums and grain containers, 
ete. 


The next subject which should be included in the training course 
of middle-pass candidates is social studies. This item will bring the 
teachers in close contact with the administration of the village, taluka, 
district, state and the country. At present there is available plenty 
of material, reported in newspapers, for correlation with the study of 
history, geography and civics. The middle-pass candidate should 
have a thorough grasp of the history, geography and administration 
pattern of our country. These subjects should not be taken in iso- 
lation, but treated asinterdependent. Visual aids forma very powerful 
method of teaching these subjects. As such, maps, pictures, models, 
charts, graphs and audio-visual aids, such as films, filmstrips, slides, 
should be copiously used in the course of the study of this subject. 
The teachers should be trained to operate simple filmstrip projectors 
and use filmstrips in teaching geography. At present a large stock 
of filmstrips is available on geography and projectors, with or without 
the use of electricity are available at fairly moderate prices for use 
even in primary schools. The study of the subject should be supple- 
mented by visits and excursions to places of historical and geographical 
importance in the neighbourhood and even to distant places, if funds 
permit. Provision of excursion grants is a useful item of expenditure 
in the budgets of training colleges for middle-pass teachers. 


PEDAGOGIC COURSES 


In addition to the academic courses so far outlined, professional 
training will have to be given to the middle-pass candidates. Such 
a training will lay greater emphasis on teaching methods, preparation 
of teaching aids and management of classes. There is at present a 
great deal of wastage and stagnation at the primary level of education. 
One of the prominent reasons for this state of affairs is the poor quality 
of teaching which leads to detention of children in the same grade 
longer than one year. How can such detention be avoided ? The 
remedy for eliminating stagnation is the provision of better training for 
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teachers. Hence dus emphasis should ba laid on techniques of teach- 
ing. Good models should Бэ placed Бзбоге the middle-pass candidates 
who should be given intensive practice in teaching through guidance 
and supervision. 


The present practice of stray lessons given in practising schools 
under artificial conditions does not lay a sound foundation for good 
teaching. No doubt, it initiates the teacher in some elementary 
skills of teaching. But these skills can become deep-rooted by con- 
tinuous practice in village schools. Such type of continuous teaching 
is now known as ‘internship’. It would be desirable to attach middle- 
pass candidates, during the period of their training, to rural schools 
for varying period for practice of continuous teaching. This item in 
the syllabus will acquaint the teachers not only with methods of 
teaching, but also with the acute problems of primary education as 
wastage, stagnation, etc. and train the middle-pass teachers in school 
managements. Since the training institutions for middle-pass candi- 
dates are located in rural areas, it should not be difficult for these 
institutions to find suitable schools in their neighbourhood for the 
internship programme. The duration of internship may be one month 
a year, or an aggregate period of three months in the whole course. 


Preparation of teaching aids should be an integral part of teacher 
training for middle-pass as well as matriculate teachers. This is 
necessary in view of the meagre provision of teaching aids in rural 


‘primary schools. Many of these schools do not possess an ad»quate 


number of maps, charts, or diagrams. It should be possible for middle 
pass teachers to prepare suitable charts, maps, and other illustrative 
materials. This is aj valuable part of teacher training and schools better 
equipped than as at present will substantially reduce stagnation. 


This brings us to the question of the educational theory to be 
included in the training course of middle-pass teachers. Аз this is the 
first stage of teacher education, the syllabus should not ђе mad, 
top-heavy. Emphasis may be laid on the principles of activity in 
learning, principles governing behaviour of children in schools and 
outside and principles necessary to maintain good discipline in schools. 
Students should have a clear grasp of the syllabus in studies prescribed 
for primary schools in the State concerned and the principles underlying 
it and the targets aimed at. 


One aspect of training which needs emphasis is the practice in 
handling plural classes, single teacher schools, and shift schools and 
other new types of schools which are being devised to meet the onrush 
of children in the compulsory education area. Middle-pass teachers 
will have actually to work in such schools in future and it is but nece- 
ssary that they should be familiar with the type of work expected to 
be done in such schools. Some of the middle pass teachers may do 
their internship in these types of schools. 


TRINING IN CRAFTS 
Craft work forms an essential part of the work done in modern 
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primary schools, whether basic or non-basic. Educationists have 
realised that craft-work in primary schools has great educational 
potentialities. Crafts help in developing the personality of the child 
by providing him with purposeful activities in which he has to use his 
hands and tools. They cater to his desire for creative work and 
provide necessary motivation for instruction in school subjects. They 
initiate the child in productive work and wipe out distinction between 
educated and uneducated. Teaching through activity has been 
accepted as the best method of teaching, and crafts form the basis of 
activities. In view of these considerations, crafts have been included 
in the syllabuses of primary schools. The three basic crafts which 
have figured prominently in basic education are: craft, agriculture and 
woodwork. Owing to many difficulties, these crafts have not been 
introduced in all schools. There is now a move to introduce simpler 
types of crafts as clay-work, paper-work, cardboard-work, bamboo- 
Whork, coir-work, mat-weaving, etc. in many schools бо provide useful 
andwork to chi ldren. 


Since the middle-pass teacher will have to teach сгай а primary 
schools, it is necessary to include craft-teaching in his training syllabus 
also. Such a syllabus should aim at two ends, viz., the teacher 
should have a thorough skill in one or the more crafts introduced 
in the primary schools in the State, and the teacher should comprehend 
the educational background of craft work and should integrate it 
with education. A syllabus will have to be drafted keeping both 
these objectives in view. It should be desirable to train the teacher 
in more than one craft so that he can fit in any school in the State. 
The teacher should get adequate practice in the craft so that he can 
work it economically. He should also know the economic potentiali- 
ties of the craft. Basic education lays stress on the economic 
potentialities of the crafts along with their educational utility. The 
training imparted in crafts should enable the teachers to set up craft 
workshops in their schools and demonstrate improved methods of 
crafts to villagers. "Thus the school should provide guidance to 
village artisans and indirectly help village agriculture and rural crafts. 


COMMUNITY LIVING 


Another item which is generally included in the curriculum of 
middle-pass teachers is known. as the Training in Health and Commu- 
nity Living. This subject includes а variety of co-curricular activities. 
Students are expected to reside in hostels and be self-sufficient to the 
extent possible. They form a cooperative community and run their 
hostels. They participate in the celebrations of national days, 
religious festivals, excursions, etc. as part of their training in community 
living. This programme is intended to develop healthy attitudes to 
work among teachers. A school is not merely a place where know- 
ledge is given. It is also a social group. It is а community, and the 
teacher is the leader of the school group. As such, the teacher should 
have in him qualities of leadership, tolerance, perseverance, cooperation, 
etc., through a well-organised programme of community living. 
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Residence in hostels is a compulsory item in teacher training in many 
of the training colleges. This provides ample scope for training in 
community living. Modern training colleges for middle-pass teachers 
are all provided with hostel accommodation for all trainces. 


EVALUATION 

The programme of evaluating teacher training is an important 
part of training. Evaluation can be done in two ways. First, there 
will be a continuous evaluation of the work done in the college through- 
out the year. This will be done internally. The items for such 
continuous evaluation will include items like practice-teaching, craft 
work, as wellas other non-examination subjects like physical education, 
art, music, etc. In a professional course, stress is laid more on 
practical work than theory. And as such, evaluation of year’s work 
should have a major place in such courses. Usually it has been the 
practice to give internal assessment the same weight as the external 
examination. The staff members can devise a scheme of internal 
assessment suitable for their own institutions. 


How can training in health and community living be assessed ? 
The usual practice has been to allot marks. But community living 
is supposed to develop traits such as cooperation, devotion to duty, 
which cannot be assessed by marking. These traits can 
The traits to be rated will have to be 
These rating scales 
institution. 


leadership, 
be evaluated by rating scales. 
decided and then suitable rating scales devised. 
will be applied to the trainees by the staff members of the 
and the trainees may, themselves, rate their colleagues. The rating 
scales may be prepared on a five-point scale or on the weighted rating 
scale pattern of the Thurstone type. 

Та addition to the items mentioned above for internal assessment, 
there will be such items in a training college, as physical education, 
craft work, music, singing, drawing, etc. Gererally these are not 
treated as examination subjects, but as certificate subjects. A definite 
quota of work will be prescribed for these subjects and the trainees 
will be expected to complete the prescribed quota of work within 
their period of training. Trainees who complete the prescribed quota 
are given a certificate that they are eligible to appear for the external 
examination. For certificate subjects systematic records of work 
done by the trainees will have to be maintained and the certificate 
should not be a formal one, but represent the fulfilment of the obli- 
gations of practical work prescribed in the syllabus. 

An external examination would continue to be the instrument 
of evaluation for theory subjects. However, the external examination 

First, it will include a larget 


can be made effective in two ways. | \ у 
sts or short questions which will need 


proportion of short objective te j 
it will be spread over the entire course 


paragraph answers, and second, : r 
off some of the subjects as he proceeds with 


so that а student can drop US as 
the three years’ course. In the external examination, there should 
be a liberal provision for promotion to a higher class, subject to making 
up deficiencies, if any, in any subject of failure. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


One of the special problems facing the organisers of the course 
for middle-pass candidates would be the starting of separate training 
institutions for these candidates. Tt would not be financially possible 
to run independent training institutions for middle-pass candidates. 
With the policy of recruiting matriculates in larger numbers, there 
would be less and less scope for middle-pass candidates’ recruitment. 
As such it would be necessary to utilise the same training institution, 
meant for matriculates, for the middle-pass candidates also. There will 
be some points of contact between the training course for these two 
categories of teachers. These will be crafts, community living, practice 
teaching and the various certificate subjects, as drawing, music, singing, 
ete. Independent training institutions would mean duplication of 
work. Moreover, contact between matriculates and middle-pass candi- 
dates will have an indirect wholesome effect on the middle-passed 
candidates. Hence it would be desirable to run both the types of 
courses in the same type of institutions with suitable adjustments 
in time-tables and staffing, 


Another problem concerned with the training course of middle- 
pass candidates is the lower academic standard of the middle-pass 
eandidates. I have mentioned earlier that this standard is to be brought 
on par withthe matriculates by the time the middle-pass candidates 
finish theirtraining. This, we may say, is the weakness of this course. 
In spite of efforts to bridge the gap, some deficiency will remain among 
the middle-pass candidates. A kind of inferiority will be attached 
to this course. То overcome this attitude, it is necessary to provide 
opportunities to middle-pass teachers to pass the  matriculation 
examination even after the completion of their training course. 
Facilities for coaching, books and permission to appear externally for 
the matriculation examination should be given to these teachers. The 
State may move the examining boards to give all the necessary 
facilities to teachers in service to study privately and improve their 
qualifications by obtaining higher academie qualifications. Arrange- 
ments may be made for correspondence courses for these teachers. 


CONCLUSION 

I have surveyed in this chapter the need for recruiting middle- 
pass candidates for teaching posts and also given an outline ої the 
course of training to be provided for these candidates. The need 
for middle-pass candidates will continue in many States for several 
years to come. In some circumstances, there would be a greater 
advantage in recruiting middle-pass candidates than matriculates. 
A staff of middle-pass teachers is more steady and in general, more 
devoted to work than a staff of matriculates, This has | been. the 
experience of several administrators. The policy should, therefore, 
be to recruit good middle-pass candidates and given them such training 
ав would bring them on. par with matriculates. Hence States in their 
recruitment policies. should not discard middle-pass candidates, only 
on their ground of lower qualifications. 


5 THE STATE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 
С.8. Subba Rao 


INTRODUCTION 


The year 1963 is an eventful year in the history of teacher 
education in this country. It was in that year that the Union Ministry 
of Education decided to set up State Institutes of Education, one in 
every State. This proposal was discussed at a Conference of State 
Ministers of Education in May, 1963. All the State Governments 
accepted the proposal. 


Almost ali the States except Assam, Madras and Kerala 
established their institutions in 1964. Later, such institutions were 
established in these States also. An orientation programme for the 
principals and vice-principals of various State Institutes was organised 
in the Central Institute of Education, Delhi from 10th February to 
26th March, 1964. This workshop drew a tentative programme for 
all the participating State Institutions for three years comprising the 
remaining two years of the Third Plan and the first year of the Fourth 


Plan. 


ROLE AND FUNCTIONS 


ve of a State Institute is to bring about a 


The main objecti 
qualitative improvement of school education at different levels. Their 


main functions are: 

1. Research; 

2. Training ; 

3. Extension and Field Services; and 

4. Publications. 

Every State Institute is further expected to play the role of à 
clearing house informing different agencies about the education activi- 
ties of the entire State. 


Research. An S.LE. is expected to organise research in school 
education itself and further to seek collaboration with other agencies 
in that direction. The Delhi workshop recommended that an S.LE. 


should : 
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l. Identify problems in the field through the inspecting officers, 
training institutions and extension service centres ; and 


2. Devise or get devised adequate solutions to these problems 
and try them out in the field. The S.LEs. may attempt 
research, either under their direct auspices, or get it done 
through other agencies in State or through the N.C.E.R.T. 
The S LEs can assist the collaborating organisations on the 
lines of the GARP scheme of the N.C.E.R.T. 


Ап S.LE. can also undertake the evaluation of the existing 
scheme of the Education Department. The scheme to be selected 
for this purpose should be decided in consultation with the State 
Education Department. 


The Delhi Workshop further recommended that every S.LE. 
should not initially undertake such projects, which show results after 
a long study in the beginning, 

The concept and techniques of evaluation form a part of orien- 
tation and other courses conducted by S.I.Es. for teacher educators, 
elementary school teachers and supervisors. Evaluation is an 
important area in which a few studies have been taken up by a few 
of the В.Т. Ев. 


Training. The training programme of an S.LE. generally 
includes the following items of work: 


1. Induction training courses to supervisors and teacher- 
educators ; 


2. In-service training programmes to supervisors and teacher- 
educators, so organised that every officer gets such training 
for three months in a period of five years ; 


3. To organise conferences and seminars for senior officers of 
the Education Department. It is obligatory to organise 
at least one such conference of one week’s duration in a 
year ; and 


4. To organise conferences or seminars for non-official office- 
bearers of local bodies connected with the administration 
of education. 


Extension. One of the major roles of an S.I.E. is extension. It 
carries on this programme with the help of the Extension Service 
Centre which is attached to it. The various types of extension 
programmes are : 


l. Giving guidance to the inspecting officers and elementary 
teacher educators by organising consultative services and 
experimental work in selected training institutions, besides 
organising short term in-service courses ; 


2. Conducting the primary extension services centres attached 
to it. On an average fifty elementary schools are attached 


to a centre. which is sponsored by the Department of Basic 
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Education of the N.C.E.R.T. The extension wing of an. 
S.I.E. should extend its activities to every nook and corner 
of the State through teacher training institutions. 

Publications. An S.LE. is further expected to produce an 
educational literature. It may include plans and programmes for 
teachers, text-books for children and pedagogical journals. 

Miscellaneous items. Ап S.LE. is further expected : 

l. to evaluate the state educational programmes ; 

2. to assist in the revision and improvement of text-books ; 

3. to conduct experiments with a view to improving education ; 

4. to improve curricula and methods and devise improved 

teaching aids; 

5. to educate publie opinion in the state on the need, expansion 

and qualitative improvement of education; and - 

6. to assist the State Education Departments in the preparation 

and implementation of educational plans. 

The Delhi Workshop also held that an S.I.E. can render useful 
assistance in the preparation and implementation of plans—both 
long-term and short-term. It recommended that an 5.1.Ю. should : 
(1) work out the practical details of the schemes approved, 
(2) prepare the necessary material for use by inspecting officers, 
training institutions and teachers who are concerned with its implemen- 
tation, and (3) watch over progress in the field and suggest amendment 
where necessary. An S.L.E. can advise its Directorate for the scheme 
or programmes that are likely to be implemented in future and prepare 
the necessary academic material sufficiently in advance. It may be 
noted that there is also hardly any machinery in the States at present 
for long term planning. An S.LE. can Бе entrusted with this 
responsibility. 

An S.LE. also functions as the clearing house of information 
in its own State. It collects the basic data relating to education of 
the State and makes it available to all who need it, ‘A’ Basic Data 
Unit has been established in the majority of the S.I.Es as an integral 
form of the library. Every S.LE. gets a copy of Form ‘А’ of educa- 
tional statistics for each district within its own jurisdiction. It further 
sends copies of the information collected to all other 8.1.5 in the 
country in Hindi or English. This enables every State to know what 
is happening in other States. It may be further noted that practica lly 
no State has any agency for public relations. An S.I.E. is expected 
to play this role. 

An S.LE. can, play its role effectively, provided there is full 
collaboration with other agencies. The Delhi Workshop recommended 
that an S.L. E. should keep close contacts with N.C.E.R.T. on one hand 
and S.LEs on the other. The N.C.E.R.T. keeps the S.LEs informed 
of the various programmes which are being developed under it. АШ 
publications of the N.C.E. R.T. are necessarily sent to the S.I. Es. The 
S.LEs. also keep the N.C.E.R.T. informed of all their plans and pro- 
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grammes and send the necessary literature to the Х .C.E.R.T. The De- 
partment of Teacher Education is the connecting link for this purpose. 


The orientation and training of the staff of the S.I.Es are arran- 
ged by the N.C.E.R.T. The Department of Teacher Education has E 
far completed the training of research, extension and publication 
workers rof the 8.Т.Еѕ. The 8.1. Ез also help the N.C.E.R.T. in carry- 
ing out its pogramme. They carry out certain studies and projects 
on behalf of the N.C.E.R.T. The Second All-India Survey of Elemen- 
tary Teacher Education, sponsored by the Department of Teacher 
Education, is a part of such a cooperative projeet. 


The S.LEs аге also free to refer their ‘problems to the 
N.C.E.R.T. for guidance and solution. In such cases the N.C.E.R.T. 
strives its best to offer the necessary assistance. 


Further collaboration can be achieved through the inter-visi- 
tation of the staff on an S.I.E. to sister institutions, and the exchange 
of publications. An S.LE. can further seek the assistance of consul- 
tants from the N.C.E.R.T. 


It has now been agreed that an S.I. E. should confine its attention 
at present to the improvement of elementary education, and to extend 
its scope to secondary education as soon às practicable. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 


Finance. The State Institutes of Education have been 
established de novo and a provision of Rs. 65 lakhs has been made by 
the Centre for this purpose in the centrally sponsored sector and 
grant-in-aid on a 100 per cent basis has been made outside State plan 
ceilings, to meet all expenditure incurred in respect of the Institutes 
during the Third Plan period. 


The expenditure on salaries and allowances will be roughly 
Rs. 1,25,000 and expenditure on programmes will be Rs. 75,000 for 
every Institute. 


Localion ата Building. Since there was по provision for the 
construction of new buildings, each State Government was requested 
to house its Institute in ап existing building at a centre, easily accessible 
from all parts of the State, and in close proximity of the Directorate 
of Education and the State Department of Education. The Delhi 
Workshop, however, recommended that every Institute should be 
located at the State headquarters. The scales of pay prevailing in 
the State have been adopted for the staff of its Institute and the total 
expenditure on each Institute is limited to Rs. 2 lakhs per year. 


Co-ordination. In order to give technical guidance to the staff 
of various Institutes and for co-ordinating their activities, a Depart- 
ment of Teacher Education was created in the National Council of 
Educational Research & Training (N.C.E.R.T.) in 1964. This Depart- 
ment arranges for the orientation programme of the members of the 
staff of the State Institutes of Education and also gives such techni- 
са! guidance as may be deemed necessary from time to time. 
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Staff. The Delhi workshop recommended that the head of the 
State Institute of Education be designated as the Director and his 
assistant аз the Deputy Director. The Director of the Institute 
functions directly under the Director of Public Instruction. The 
existing staff pattern in an Institute is indicated below : 


Principal or Director 

Readers (one of whom to be the Deputy 
Director or the Vice-Principal) 

Lecturers 

Superintendent 

Assistant 

L.D.Cs. 

Daftary 

Peons 


BE سانام‎ wr 


Approval of Programmees. Every State Institute of Education. 
is having a Programme Advisory Committee and the programme of 
each Institute is approved by this committee. It also needs the 
formal sanction of the Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
The Department of Teacher Education of the National Council of 
Educational Research & Training (N.C.E.R.T.) provides guidance 
to every State Institute of Education, in case any specific problem is 
referred to it. The programmes and problems are also discussed in 
the yearly conferences of the State Institutes of Education. "These 
are conducted regularly. So far four such conferences were held at 
Sehore, Madhya Pradesh (20th to 24th Novermber, 1964), at Srinagar, 
(7th to 11th June, 1965), Bangalore, (20th to 24th December, 1965), 
and at Simla (26th to 30th June, 1965). These conferences were 
conducted by the Department of Teacher Education of the National 
Council of Educational Research & Training (N.C.E.R.T.). 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Equipment. Many of the State Institutes of Education are 
still housed in old buildings which are not suitable for this purpose. 
They do not possess adequate and suitable furniture and equipment. 
The Delhi Workshop prepared a tentative list of equipment and 
furniture, which every State Institute of Education should have. 
This requirement will be fulfilled as and when funds will be available. 
The Delhi Workshop also recommended that every Institute should 
have a jeep for an effective implementation of its programmes. This 
recommendation has been implemented. 

Location. A few of the State Institutes are not located at the 
headquarters of the Directorates and State Departments of 
Education. Successive half-yearly conferences have stressed the need 
for removing the anomaly. 7 | 

Allowances. A State Institute of Education has по vacations. 
Hence every workshop and half-yearly conference demanded the 
payment of additional allowances for its teaching staff in view of the 
hard and exacting nature of work in the S.I.Es. Already the States 
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of U.P. and Rajasthan have a system of paying some special allowances. 
"The staff of the S.L.Es are paid the salaries in the scales applicable to 
the officers of the corresponding rank in the State Government Service, 
as the posts are interchangeable which is felt to be highly satisfactory. 
So, there is no scope for implementing higher scales of pay as distinct 
from the existing scales of salary prevalent in the State. Tt was also 
demanded that the staff of the S.L.Es should be paid full D.A. or a 
flat rate of Rs. 10/- per day whenever they attend the Conferences 
or Seminars organised by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training at Delhi or elsewhere. 


Budget. In the Srinagar Conference, a demand was made for in- 
creasing the budget over and above the present limit of Rs. 2 lakhs. But 
. it was found that all the State Institutes put together could spend 
only Rs. 16.65 lakhs during 1964-65, while an allotment of Rs. 30 
lakhs was provided for this purpose. The Bangalore Conference 
further pointed out that the financial allocation of the State Institutes 
of Edueation should not be uniform. On the other hand, it should 
depend upon the size of a State, Unless this is done, the programmes 
of large States are likely to be adversely affected. Thus the allocations 
for the State Institutes should be adjusted to meet the requirements 
of each State. Thus there is ап urgent need for evolving a suitable 
formula for allocating grants to different S.LEs, depending on the 
size of the State. In addition, factors like the number of elementary 
schools, teacher training institutions, inspectors, elementary teachers 
‘and teacher educators will have to be taken into consideration. 


While the above recommendation is worth considering, it is 
encouraging to note that more funds will be available to the 
State Institutes during the Fourth Five Year Plan period. Besides 
the usual allotments from the Ministry of Education, the S.LE: 
free to receive grants-in-aid for specific programmes from the Ministry 
of Education as well as from the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. The Ministry of Education has already given 
free gift of paper during the Third Five Year Plan period, and made 
separate grants for the appointment of Evaluation Officers. The 
N.C.E.R.T, also gave financial assistance for conducting programmes 
of Extension Centres. The Ministry has further agreed to bear expen- 
diture for conducting Correspondence Courses for elementary teachers 
wherever an S.LE. launches the scheme. 


Amalgamation of Special Units. There are some functionaries 
or units in the State Education. Departments at present whose main 
responsibility is to secure qualitative improvement in special branches 
like audio-visual education, evaluation, research, science teaching, 
etc. The officers of these areas are financed by Central and State 
Governments. The Delhi Workshop recommended that every State 
Government should bring all such functionaries or units, which are 
concerned with the qualitative improvement of education, within the 
orbit of its State Institute of Education. 1 
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Delegation of Powers. In order to facilitate the programmes 
of the State Institutes of Education, it was felt that adequate powers, 
both administrative and financial, should be delegated to the Directors 
of the State Institutes. The following are some of the special powers 
requested to be delegated to the Directors of the State Institutes of 
Education : 


1. To sanction allowances to part-time employees ; 

2. To sanction conveyance allowance to local participants ; 

3. То incur expenditure on refreshments аб meetings, seminars, 

ete.; 

To get the educational literature printed in local presses ; 

То select resource personnel and to incur expenditure on 

their Т.А. and D.A. ; 

6. Payment of T.A. and D.A. to persons working on the pre- 
paration of hand-books ete. (for consulting libraries) ; 

7. Payment of remuneration to authors, editors or hand-books 
etc. ; and 

8. Payment to substitutes for persons deputed for in-service 
training. 


The Т.А. and Р.А. of the State Government officers are met 
from the normal budget of the Education Department. They are 
generally paid a stipend of Rs. 3/- per day. The State Institutes 
should be further empowered to meet the Т.А. and D.A. of the non- 
officials attending their programmes and to supplement the D.A. of 
the Departmental officers, when they attend the seminars organised 
by the S.LEs. 


Staff. It was recommended by the Delhi Workshop and the 
half-yearly conferences that the staff of the S.I. Es. sould be appointed 
in consultation with the Director, in view of the special tasks they are 
required to perform. Further, a person appointed to an. §.J.E. should 
not be transferred within three years, unless otherwise required. If 
he gets a promotion, it should be made effective in the S.LE. itself 
as far as possible. 


The Sehore Conference recommended that the qualifications 
of each member of the staff of a S.I.E. should be clearly laid down 
according to the nature of duties he is expected to perform, It was 
felt by the participants at the Bangalore Conference that the staff 
pattern should be redrawn to suit the four important functions of 
the State Institutes of Education (Research, Training, Extension and 
Publications) on the lines of the N.C.E.R.T. They should keep in view 
factors like number of teacher educators, training institutions and the 
number of supervisors etc. as the criteria. It wasalso suggested that 
the directors and at least members of the staff of each S.I.E. should be 
provided with rent free accommodation preferably in the campus of 
the institution itself. Free hostel accommodation should be provided 
to participants, who attend different courses and programmes conducted 
by the S.LEs. 
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The director of an S.I.E. must be empowered to approve the 
tour programmes of the staff and his tours programme needs to be 
&pproved by the Director of Publie Instruction. 


Inter-State Visitations. Tt was recommended by the Delhi 
Workshop that the officers of one Institute should visit as many 
Institutes as possible for establishing mutual contacts and exchange 
of information and views besides meeting each other at the half-yearly 
conferences. In the Bangalore Conference, it was pointed out that 
at least the Directors should visit the Institutes of the neighbouring 
states for similar purpose. 


Correspondence. The Delhi Workshop wanted that the State 
Institutes should be allowed to carry on correspondenee directly with 
the N.C.E.R.T. and the Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
especially, in all matters other than finance or policy. Copies of the 
correspondence, however, should be submitted to the Director of 
Public Instruction of its own State. 


PROGRAMMES OF STATE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 


State Level Seminars. When the State Institutes of Education 
were first established, it was felt necessary to make the educated world 
aware of their objectives and programmes. For this purpose, the 
Delhi Workshop recommended the need for holding a state level seminar 
of about a week's duration in every State. The main objectives of the 
Seminar were : 


1. To clarify the role and functions of the State Institutes of 
Education to the Senior Officers of the Education 
Department and to others concerned ; 

2. To draw the programmes of the S.I.Es. for the next three 
years ; and 

3. To work out the details of the manner of implementation 
of the programmes involving the officials and non-officials. 


In addition to the above, it was considered necessary for cach 
S.LE. to examine the problems of elementary education, review the 
progress of the Third Five Year Plan, examine prospects for the Fourth 
Plan and to study school improvement programmes and the normal 
working of the Education Department. It was planned to invite all the 
agencies whose collaboration is necessary for the development of 
S.L E. programmes, Hardly a few S.LE.s conducted such State level 
seminars. States like Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Mysore and Orissa 
convened orientation conferences of district level officers and con- 
ducted seminars for headmasters, supervisors, teacher educators, 
and non-officials, 

Improvement of Educational Administration. At the Bangalore. 
Conference it was felt that the administration of education is almost 
out of gear and that red tape-ism is on the increase. Thus, there 
is an urgent need to mainimse the paper-work and to release the 
human element of the administrator for the improvement of scheme 
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education. Таз problem boing complicated it was decided that the 

tate Institutes of Education should pool their problems іп different 
areas.and discuss them along with the Education Commission’s 
Report in its next half-yearly conference. 


Improvement of Supervision. The Delhi Workshop also re- 
commended that the State Institutes should undertake research work- 
on the nature of work entrusted to inspectors, methods of inspection, 
the guidance given by the officers of Panchayat Raj Department to” 
the Extension Officers (Education), development of evaluative criteria- 
for sup»rvision, comparative studies of methods of inspection followed! 
in different states and other countries, competencies required of super- 
visors and examination of inspection forms. 16 also Suggested the 
need for the organisation of induction programmes for newl: 
appointed inspectors and in-service training courses of 90 days? 
duration in small instalments at the interval of five years. It was: 
felt necessary that the inspecting officers should be taken out of their’ 
daily routine and brought into living touch with recent trends in. 
educational theory and practice through periodical seminars and 
conferences, 


Таз State Institutes of Education are also expected to build up 

a close liaison with inspecting officers and offer consultative services 

ver there is a difficulty or whenever an inter-alia problem arises. 

can be accomplished through regular correspondence and personal 

contacts, whenever necessary and possible. This will also enable the 
S.LE. to come across a number of problems for research, 


The Delhi Workshop also proposed that each inspecting officer 
should adopt on» elementary school for a comprehensive study, 
Every S.LE. should further collect data on the status of elementary: 
education for the entire State. 


In a paper presented at the Bangalore Conference by Shri А.С. 
Deve Gowda, Director, Department of Extension Programmes for 
Secondary Education, № was pointed out that аб present inspection. 
depends largely upon the subjective views and observations of the. 
inspecting staff, and that it is not comprehensive, as it is rarely carried 
out by panels of inspectors. Inspectors are further over-burdened. 
with conducting multifarious activities, not directly connected with. 
inspection work. Shri Deve Gowda apprised the conference about: 
the studies and workshops conducted by  N.C.E.R.T. regarding 
the developmen of criteria for inspection and the instrument for 
inspection and supervision of secondary schools. It was suggested p 
the State Institutes of Education should take up similar pn n 1 o 
developing suggested list of objectives, advance data к and chee! | 
list, evaluation and commendations and recommendations ог Дон» 
of making inspection and supervision as objective as possible. 


.LEs conducted short term in-service training courses 
range oe 2 dE to 6 weeks for supervisors. The supervisors 
g 
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also took part in the district orientation conferences, wherever they 
were conducted. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Implementation of Compulsory Primary Education. In view 
of the constitutional obligations, the implementation of compulsory 
education for every school-going child is a national problem. The 
Srinagar Conference discussed thoroughly the practical difficulties in 
the implementation of this programme particularly in rural areas. 
Due to poverty, the parents do not want to send their earning children 
to schools. Some parents do not send their daughters to schools, 
since it is either against social custom or they are helpful to their 
mothers at home. Besides finding out solutions of these problems, 
it is necessary to find out the causes of irregular attendance like apathy 
of parents to punctuality and regularity ; emotional imbalances at 
home, indifferent teachers, poor diet and health, bullies аб school, 
too much home task given by the teachers, unattractive school atmos- 
phere, lack of follow-up work to improve attendance. The State 
Institutes of Education should find out solutions to check them. They 
ean take up surveys, experiments, case-studies, adoption of schools, 
ereation of proper climate through production of literature and social 
education, etc. Many causes of wastage were initiated in several 
studies and a number of solutions have to be tried out in collaboration 
with training institutions like the provision of mid-day meals, uniforms, 
scholarships, books and other learning aids, part-time education, and 
any other methods possible, It should be noted the State Institutes 
of Education of Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Orissa and some other 
States have taken up studies for combating wastage, stagnation and 
absenteeism. 

School Improvement Programme. It was agreed at the Sehore 
Conference that School Improvement Programme could be under- 
taken by each S.I.E. at least in the schools covered by its own extension 
centre. This programme should be experimented with a view to 
finding out the priorities and the methods to achieve the same. The 
areas for this programmes can be instruction, pupil-teacher ratio, 
equipment, school community relation, buildings and play-grounds, 
ancillary services like water supply and sanitary arrangements. 
Community co-operation should be enlisted in planning the school 
buildings, equipment, and ancillarys ervices. 


Almost all the S.L.Es have taken up some project ог the other 
which directly or indirectly touches the problems of improvement 
of elementary schools in general. 

Improved Instruction. Improvement of instruction in elementary 
schools is one of the most important responsibilities of the State 
Institutes of Education. For this purpose, the S.L.Es can take up 
projects like the problem of large classes, study of single-teacher 
schools, problems of Class I scholars, the problem of vocabulary used 
in primers and readers in Class 1, etc. 
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"The Delhi Workshop recommended that the Science Consultants 
should be attached to the S.LEs for the improvement of science 
teaching and that experimental projects should be taken up for the 
improvement of teaching of arithmetic in elementary schools. The 
55.Г.Ев, are now producing hand-books for the use of teachers. These 
hand-books will guide them in adopting better methods of teaching 
. the schools subjects at the elementary stage. Such S.LE.s should 
further select а few elementary schools for emperimental work. Ап- 
‘ther important programme of qualitative improvement is to bestow 
special attention to middle schools. The S.LE.s may identify good 
teachers in elementary schools and the creative programmes evolved 
by them. These should be suitably publicised through journals and 
other literature. 

The S.LEs have also the responsibility of developing the orien- 
tation programme of Basic education at the elementary stage. The 
Delhi Workshop also decided that the 8.I.E.s should extend every 
possible help in, the intensive teaching of craft at the middle school 
stage, by persuading the State Department of Education to provide 
specially trained craft-teachers, land and equipment. Some institutions 
may be developed as good Basie schools. 


[IMPROVEMENT OF ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


All India Survey of Elementary Teacher Education. The Delhi 
Workshop thought that the State Institutes of Education have a 
special responsibility for the improvement of elementary teacher 

° education. To get a clear picture of the elementary training ins- 
titutions of the entire country, the S.LE.s are advised to collaborate 
in the Second National Survey of Institutions of Elementary Teacher 
Education, conducted by the Department of Teacher Education. 


At the Bangalore Conference а proposal was diseussed and agreed 
upon. for conducting this survey, for assessing the present status of the 
training schools and to plan elementary teacher education to meet the 
requirements of the States. The questionnaire for this survey has 
been prepared by the Department of Teacher Education. Every 
State Institute of Education was further requested to collect the 
relevant information from all the elementary teacher education 


institutes situated within the State. 
1 оттийее'в Reoport. In order to provide an effective 
EV institutions ki Elementary Teacher Education, the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training appointed 
a Syllabus Committee for the same in 1964. The Srinagar | and 
Bangalore Conferences discussed the work of the Syllabus Committee. 
The Committee collected the necessary information through spot- 
surveys, questionnaires and interviews with educationists involved 
“in the preparation, and employment, of elementary teachers. Evidence 
dministrators in. charge of Basic training, princi- 


was recorded from a rs i ; 
pals and lecturers of Basic training schools, experienced Basic school 


teachers, educational thinkers and scholars, parents and community 
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members interested in education, besides making use of previous 
committee reports and documents. The Committee brought under 
its purview matters relating to the preparation of teacher educators 
and educational administrators, administrative matters and in-service 
education. 


The interim report of the Committee was presented to the Srinagar 
Conference of Directors of S.I.Es. with a request to discuss the same 
with their staff and some heads of training schools and send comments. 
The final report was presented to the Bangalore Conference by Dr. 
S.N. Makerji, the Chairman of the Committee. The report included 
programmes of instruction for post-middle candidates, post-secondary 
candidates and for graduates. A small ‘sub-committee of four was 
appointed by the Bangalore Conference to consider the details and 
draft recommandations of the Committee. The Bangalore Conference 
approved the Syllabus Committee's recommendat ions of the 
report and suggested that copies of the same be submitted to the 
Indian Assoeiation of Teacher Edueators, Central Advisory Board 
of Education and the Education Commission. It made a list of 
fourteen salient recommendations to be referred to the State Govern- 
ment for implementation. The final report of the Committee was 
also discussed at the Seventh National Seminar of Elementary 
Education which was held at Kodaikanal in. April 1966. 


Research. The Delhi Workshop recommended that the S.I.Es 
should take up researches in the methods of teaching adopted in the 
training institutions, methods of examination, arrangements made 
for practice teaching, study of social, economic and academic back- 
ground of the trainoes, evaluative criteria for the inspection of training 
institutions, selection procedures in admitting student teachers, ete. 


Training and Extension. The Delhi Workshop also held that 
the S.IEs should undertake training programme and induction 
-courses for freshly appointed teacher educators and some in-service 
training courses for elementary teacher educators. They are further 
expected to provide extension service to training institutions, ele- 
mentary teachers, and to take up experimental work in training 
institutions. ( 


Literature. Many S.LEs have started researches, training, 
and extension programmes for the improvement of elementary teacher 
education. They are further expected to turn out literature in the 
regional languages which will be of use to teachers and teacher-educators 
at the elementary level. They can also run a professional journal. 
A few S.LEs have already started their own journals. 


The S.LEs are expected to prepare hand-books for the use of 
teacher educators, dealing with special problems in which the training 
institutions are interested. The Sehore Conference discussed the 
importance of the production of hand-books for raising the professional 
insight, understanding and stature of teacher educators. The 
following areas were suggested: 
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Community Life in School and Hostel ; 
Planning and Supervision of Practice Teaching ; 
Crafts ; L 

Evaluation of sessional work ; 

Problems of Elementary Schools; and 
Dynamics of Teaching (a series of hand-books). 


While recommending these areas and topics for the production 
of literature for teacher educators, it was pointed out that the co- 
operation should be sought of agencies like the N.C.E.R.T., training 
colleges, University Departments of Education, field workers, and 
retired educationists. 


In fact, the Department of Teacher Education produced a model 
hand-book in the teaching of psychology to elementary teacher educa- 
tors. Many S.LEs are planning the production of such hand-books. 
The S.I.E. Gujarat is ready to publish the following two hand-books 
on :— 


1. Education, Community Life, and Evaluation of Question 
Papers ; and 
2. Crafts, Objectives of Teacher Education Programmes 
and Techniques of Making Teacher Education Programme 
Effective. 

Correspondence Courses. The S.I.Es may organise correspon- 
dence courses for clearing the backlog of untrained teachers. It was 
suggested at the Srinagar Conference that the period of correspondence 
education intended for untrained teachers should be for a period of 
two years and the examination should be common for the regular 
students and those under the correspondence scheme. The Ministry 
of Education was requested to consider the feasibility of launching 
this programme throughout the country. 


Board of Teacher Education. In order to improve the quality 
and content of Elementary Teacher Education, the Delhi Workshop 
suggested the establishment of State Board for Teacher Education, 
covering the entire field from pre-primary to secondary levels. This 
Board may be entrusted with the functions of preparing programmes, 
prescribing standards, recognition of institutions, inspection, prepara- 
tion of curricula, conducting examinations, awarding of diplomas, 
co-ordination of training programmes at different levels and to coll- 
aborate with other agencies working in the field. It жав suggested 
that the Director of Education should be the ex-officio Chairman of 
the Board, the Director of the S.L.E. should be the Vice-Chairman 
and a Class I officer of the Institute should be the ex-officio secretary, 
and consisting of persons representing secondary teachers’ colleges, 
principals of elementary teachers' Institutions and persons nominated 
by Government to include educationists, and representatives of Zilla 


Parishads and Legislatures. 


оо жо о н 
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This recomendation has been examined hy a number of 
committees. The Kothari Commission is likely to offer its final verdict 
on the suggestion. 


Improvement of Science Teaching. The Srinagar Conference 
discussed the methods of improvement of science teaching. The 
Second National Seminar of Science Consultants emphasized the need 
for the improvement of teacher training programme, in-service pro- 
grammes for elementary teachers, orientation of the science staff of 
the S.LEs and preparation and production. of supplementary reading 
material in science. It was pointed out that Science contents should 
be taught in training institutions and that methods of science teaching 
should be an independent course and not as a part of general methodo- 
logy. It was felt that а two-year course of Science contents and 
methodology should be drafted. 


The elementary teacher educators are generally trained at the 
training colleges in the methods of teaching science at the secondary 
level and as such they are not conversant with the needs of elementary 
Schools. Thus, there is а need to orient them towards the teaching 
of science at the elementary level. То achieve this, it was considered 
necessary to equip the Science staff of the S.I.Es with the necessary 
science background with the help of the Department of Science Educa- 
tion of the N.C.E.R.T. The Conference further recommended that 
every elementary teacher education institution should have a Science 
graduate teacher and a small laboratory, that the elementary teacher 
eductor of science should have further training in biological sciences, 
physical sciences, geology, astronomy, physiology and hygiene, and 
that the S.LEs or the Institutes of Science should organise short 
refresher courses on these lines, 


Improvement of the Teaching of Social Studies. The Srinagar 
Conference also considered it urgent to improve the teaching of social 
studies both at the school and training school levels. Now there is 
hardly any agreement on either the scope or the content of the subject 
or its organisation for class-room teaching. Anything and everything 
is passed under the label of social studies. There is a mush-room 
growth of concepts, problems and practices on this subject, according 
to a study conducted by the Department of Curriculum, Methods 
and Text-books of the N.C.E.R.T., there isa general lack of proper. 
outlook and attitudes, clarity, properly articulated curriculum, in. 
stractional material, and properly qualified and trained teachers. 
Tt was recommended that the S.I.Es should take up studies in the 
use of social studies text-books in the class-room, and prepare good 
hand-books, pamphlets, etc. on the importance and teaching of social 
studies. The elementary teachers require to be given in-service training 
for the teaching of social studies, and this can be achieved provided 
the training schools have competent staff for the prupose. The S.I.Es 

: have been entrusted with the responsibility, and the Department of 
Curriculum, Methods and Text-books (DCMT) of the Х CE.R.T. 
has offered to organise one such course in every State. "The D:C.M.T. 
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+ ed hi € the S.LEs in developing good text-books for ele- 
ша је if they can undertake such an activity. It was 
ама e S.LEs should produce literature in social studies 
supped p я for this purpose with the resource personnel 
DAMA x С.М.Т. also to get the consultants services from the 
pnm ie necessary for curriculum construction and text- 


Craft Teaching. The Srinagar Conference also discussed the weak- 
nesses of craft teaching in the schools and training institutions. 16 
was felt that objectives of craft teaching are either not defined or too 
мин or too little time is devoted to crafts. There is dearth of good 

ooks crafts. They are not selected with reference to particular environ. 
ment, specialist craft teachers are not posted, non-specialist teachers 
are not oriented to supervise correlated and craft-centred lessons, the 
teather educators drawn from secondary schools and the mechanical 
craftsmen do not understand the concept of craft-centricism, proper 
facilities do not exist; and experimental schools are not provided. 
The State Institutes of Education have been directed to conduct 
studies in collaboration with the Department of Basic Education of 
the N.C.E.R.T. on the objectives of craft teaching for different age 
levels, determining standards of achievements, etc. The craft teaching 
programme has to meet the challenges of industrial age. Surveys of 
crafts with educational potentialities have to be conducted. Reference 
material has to be prepared. Evaluative techniques for the assess- 
ment of outcomes have to be developed, and the maximum size of а 
class for teaching a particular craft has to be decided. Statewise 
surveys of the place of craft teaching in Teacher Education are to be 
conducted. The co-operation ofthe S.I.Es has been sought to solve 
all these important problems in the craft teaching programme both 
at the school and Teacher Education levels. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMMED LEARNING MATERIAL 
FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY TEACHER TRAINING 


The Department of Psychological Foundations of Education 
of the N.C.E.R.T. is conducting experiments to study whether 
the method of programmed learning can be used for solving 
some of our present problems in the training of primary teachers. 
It has proposed to prepare some teaching urits. It was noticed that 
some topies from descriptive statistics were introduced in the syllabi 
of primary teacher training. But very few teacher education insti- 
tutions are equipped to handle the material, which coulc used in 
such courses. In many institutions, the teacher edu 
do not have sufficient orientation to teach this 


structional material, proposed to be prepared 
Psychological Foundations, in consultation у 
| up priorities of topics for programming. The 
possible ways of using such material. It маф рор 


вед £o 0 
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SIE workers in the programmed instruction techniques through a 
seminar to be organised by the Department of Psychological Foun- 
dations. 


Practice Teaching in Training Schools. "Teacher education is 
failing today b2cause of its ill-organised and stereo-typed practice 
teaching programmes. So, th» practice teaching programme should 

з reorganised with a view to orientate the prospective teachers in the 
entire task of t»aching including planning for educational experiences, 
organisation, execution and evaluation. Pupil-teachers fail to 
relate their teaching with the objectives of education, and inter- 
relatedness of the curriculum. Practice teaching at the elementary 
loyal appoars to have failed to develop the basic skills of reading, 
writing and computational abilities in the educands. The follow-up 
adjusting teaching to individual needs of pupils is to be taken care ої, 
The pupil-teachers should also get sufficient practice in curriculum 
organisation, they have to respect the subject-matter sequence in 
planning the lessons, These should be units of an organised cu- 
rriculum. It is necessary to have the conception of ultimate and 
proximate purposes, follow-up and evaluation of achievements. 
Some training is necessary in handling multiple classes Pupil 
feachers should also get training in procuring, preserving and 
improving teaching material, After discussing these points for the 
‘improvement of practico teaching, the Conference recommended that 
all 8.1.Es should conduct a study of the problems of practice teaching 
in their States and recommended remedial measures. The findings 
should be made available to the Department of Teacher Education 
for drawing an all-India picture. 

The S.L E. of Rajasthan conducted an experiment of reorgan‘sa tion 
of teacher education programme to keep accord with practising schools. 
This was done at Teacher Training School, Kapasin. The objectives 
were to organise practice teaching in a way so that it proves as an 
asset to the practising schools and brings about an improvement in 
them. It was further aimed to make them better in comparison with 
those where the trainees do not go for practice-teaching, and to make 
the headmasters and teachers of the practising schools active partici- 
pants in the functioning of the joint role of the training schools. 
This experiment was discussed at the Bangalore Conference. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND PREPARATION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The State Institute of Education, Ahmedabad, launched 
a scheme of “Group Centres". Accordingly, four districts of the 
State wore selected and each district has been divided into one hundred 
group centres. Every centre is located either in a training school or 
a secondary school or a good primary school in the order of preference. 
All the teachers under the jurisdiction of each centre live within a 
radius of five miles. They meet once a month to discuss their pro- 
fessional problems. The State Institute has prepared the guidelines 
for th» organisation of these group centres and has provided every 
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centre with a set of professional books costing Rs. 60/-. Each member 
of the staff of the S.T. E. has to attend four to five meetings of the 
group centres every month. Itis Юг other S.LEs to organise similar 
schemes. The Andhra Pradesh has launched a scheme of “Centre 
Classes”, but it should be more effective. 


At the Bangalore Conference, the working of the group centre 
scheme was further discussed, It was said that the scheme aims at 
mobilising human efforts so as to keep up and upgrade professional 
cfticieney of elementary teachers through interpersonal communications 
among elementary teachers and through educational guidance given 
by secondary schools teachers, elementary teacher-educators and 
inspecting officers. As the limit of five miles distance has been 
prescribed for each centre, the number of schools and teachers under 
cach centre are from 5 to 20 and 15 to 100 respectively. The activities 
include demonstration lessons, paper reading, organisation, of symposia, 
an exhibition, free discussion. as regards teaching of various subjects, 
lectures by experts, etc. The teachers are not paid any travelling 
allowance, but are served light refreshments from the funds collected 
by the local community. The S.LE. wants them to meet once a 
month, but the centres meet at least for six times in an academic year. 


The Bangalore Conference discussed the various ways of making 
the professional preparation of teacher educators more effective. A 
post-graduate course at M.Ed. level for teacher educators and edu- 
cational administrators was suggested. The Department of Teacher 
Education has started a pilot course from August 1966 for the 
Elementary Teacher Educators. The S.LEs. are requested to continue 
with the induction programmes for new entrants to the profession. 
"These induction courses to new elementary teacher educators may 
be of three months’ duration and organised on а large scale. Further 
the Conference suggested the organisation of orientation courses 
for teacher-educators, who did not have training in Methods of 
Elementary Education, refresher courses for those who underwent 
the types of training mentioned above, and correspondence courses 
for further education. The Conference also recommended the 
ting ‘furlough leave’ or ‘Sabbatical leave’ and a 


institution of gran 
programme of exchange of teacher-educators and administrators to 
ledge of their interrelated 


enable them to gain a comprehensive know 

fields of work. Study leave should be easily granted if the incumbents 
‘choose to take advanced training in the field. It was recommended 
that an inter-disciplinary team of social science experts and 
educationists should b» appointed to examine critically the various 
elements which constitute the job of the teacher-educators and 
educational administrator for formulating analysis and constructing 
suitable syllabi for teacher education. The Conference recommended 
that the State Governments should treat teacher-educators and 
educational administrators, attending the in-service seminars and 
conference courses, on duty and pay them the Т.А. and D.A. as рег 


rules. 
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А number of measures proposed by S.LEs touching in-service 
education have been discussed earlier. The Sehore Conference discussed 
the syllabus for in-service training of teacher-educators and inspectors. 
A committee of seven members was appointed to prepare the syllabi 
for the two types of courses. 7 


STATE INSTITUES OF EDUCATION AND FOURTH-FIVE- YEAR 
PLAN 


The Srinagar and Bangalore conferences discussed the broad 
frame-work of the future programmes of the S.I.Es during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan. Assuming that enough funds would be provided, 
the conferences discussed the broad frame-work of Fourth Plan 
prepared by the Department of Teacher Education, which could be 
detailed by individual states keeping their specific needs in view. It 
was decided that overlapping should be avoided in programmes taken 
up by different State units like Science, Evalüation, Guidance, ete., 
and priorities of research should be fixed, so as to utilise the sanctioned 
funds in the best possible manner. The Bangalore Conference 
recommended that the grant of Rs. 2 lakhs should be continued by 
the centre, as the States may not take this as committed expenditure 
during the Fourth Plan period. The broad frame of the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan is given below ; 


A: Improvement of Instruction in Elementary Schools 

(a) Pilot projects in selected elementary schools for im- 
proving retentive power of schools and regularity of 
attendance, enlisting community co-operation and 
help in equipping schools, improving craft teaching. 

(b) Preparation of guide-books for the professional growth 
of elementary school teachers. 

(су Correspondence education, in-service training of elemen- 
tary teachers. 

Children’s literature : 

(i) Rewiew of existing literature. 

(ii) Supplementary reading material in different subject areas. 

(iii) Leadership and advisory role of the S.L.Es for private 
publishers and government agencies. 

(iv) Improvement in currieulum and evaluation practices 
of elementary schools. Role of S.LEs. for bringing 
about reforms in this area. 

B. Improvement of Elementary Teacher Education 

(а) Study of elementary teacher training institutions in 
the State and preparation of the blueprint for a good 
and efficient teacher training institution of optimum 
size. 

(b) In-service courses for elementary teacher-educators: 
(this may be planned as part-time and through 
correspondence). 
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(с) Reforms in evaluation practices of elementary teacher 
training institutions : survey and experimentation. 

(d) Preparation of hand-books and other reading materials 
for teacher educators. 

(e) Developing experimental programmes to induce elderly 
women to enter the teaching profession through 
concurrent courses of 3 or 4 years‘ duration. (Pro- 
fessional and academic courses up to the matriculation 
level). 1 

(f) Experimentation in extension work. 

С. Improvement of Supervision 

(а) Research projects for developing criteria for supervision/ 
inspection of elementary schools. 

(b) Preparation of hand-books and guide-books for supervi- 
sors/inspectors. 

(c) In-service courses for supervisors. 

D. Clearing House Function. Basic information relating to. 
all aspects of education in the State. Basic Data Unit to be establish- 
ed in the S.I.Es. 

E. Co-ordination and. Collaboration with other agencies 

(а) Between the Department of Teacher Education and 
individual S.I.Es. 

(b) Between groups of S.I.Es. 

(c) Between all S.LEs and the Department of Teacher 
Education. 

(d) Between S.LEs and Universities and other research 
institutions. 


CONCLUSION 

Appendix Four gives full details of the activities of the various 
State Institutes, which they have either completed or are likely to 
complete very shortly. The activities are of four types : research, 
training, extension and publications. 


6 IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
G. N. Kaul 


"INTRODUCTION 


In-service Education may be defined as continuing education of 
teachers and other educational workers leading to the improvement 
of their professional competence, Such education may be offered 
by a teacher training institution. It may, however, be provided by 
institutions other than teacher training institutions. It may be 
„offered to teachers in service, trained or untrained. Looked at from 
‘a wider concept, in-service education may also be called Educational 
Extension. For the purpose of this Chapter, however, in-service 
education and extension would be used as synonymus terms. 


Need 

The need to render in-service to teachers can hardly be over- 
emphasised. There are various reasons which lead to this conclusion. 
‘Some of these are as described below. 


A large number of teachers both at the secondary as well as 

| primary level are under-qualified or inadequately ог unsuitably 

«qualified. Also, there is a great backlog of untrained teachers. These 

| teachers need assistance to be better teachers. There are also many 

teachers, who are suitably qualified. But training given to them 

neads to be refreshed. Daring the pre-independence days we wanted 

Ln produce a particular kind of individual. But now we want a 

diffèrent kind of individual. Teachers trained to produce that kind 
„of individual need to be oriented to the new needs of the society. 


\ Knowledge is fast expanding and in science, it is said, it is doubl- 
ing itself every ten years. "There аге many areas of human edeavour 
"іп which changes occur and those changes demand corresponding 
«changes in education and therefore in the educator. The frontiers 
of human knowledge in various fields are expanding rapidly. Changes 
in basie concepts and theories in allied disciplines such as psychology 
and sociology necessitate corresponding changes in educational theory 
and practice. New pedagogical techniques and skills are also 
innovated. Social changes are also fairly rapid in the form of acceptance 
-of new social values, development of new social needs and demands 
and so forth. They have educational implications. These develop- 
ments and changes necessitate corresponding changes in educational 
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objectives, curricula, methods and so on. And since pre-service із 
just a stage in itself, it cannot serve the purpose. In-service is the 
ageney eapable of doing so. 


Though the need for in-service education for teachers was felt. 
quite early, it was the Secondary Education Commission which gave 
the first effactive note in respect of in-service education at the secondary 
level. It said, “However excellent the programmes of teacher training 
may bs, it does not by itself produce an excellent teacher. 1% can 


.only engender the kaowledge, skills and attitudes which will enable 


the teacher to begin his work with a reasonable degree of confidence 
and with the minimum ammat of experience. Increased efficiency 
will com? through experience critically analysed and through individual 
and group efforts at improvement. The teacher training institution 
should, therefore, accept its responsibilities for assisting in this in- 
service of teacher training". 


EXTENSION SERVICES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


However, the first conerete step towards achieving this end was 
taken by the Ministry of Education by establishing the All-India 
Council of Secondary Education with the assistance of the Ford 
Foundation and th» Technical Cooperation Mission. The Council 
opened а number of Extension Services Centres and located them in 
secondary teachers’ training colleges. The Council, which was later 
on renimed аз the. Directorate of Extension Programmes for Second. 
ary Elasation and is now named as the Department of Field 
Sorvices, proved a dynamie agency for introducing innovations and 
helping schools to become conscious of the need of identifying problems 
and seeking solution for them. 16 also helped training colleges to get 
into closer touch with schools and develop practices to suit the needs 


of the schools. 


EARLY EFFORTS AT PRIMARY LEVEL 


sed effort at introducing in-service education at the 
elementary level was made till 1962. However, some kind of work 
was going on in some States. Оле popular practice was the organisa- 
tion of monthly or bimonthly meetings of teachers of an area in what 
is usually called a Centra! School. The meeting was usually attended 
by the headmasters of the schools of the area. Occasionally, the 
the supervisor also attended. At the meeting ,the teachers 
ation lessons and discussed some administrative and 
organisational problems. The inspector utilised this opportunity to- 
collect data regarding schools for his own purpose. The scope of these: 
meetings, however, was very limited. It did not by and large discuss 
new methods of instruction or innovations necessary to introduce in 
schools. Perhaps neither the teachers nor the inspectors saw the need 
to do so. An effort of major importance was made by all States and 
the municipal corporations in their attempt to organise orientation 
courses for converting non-basie schools into the basic pattern- 
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Refresher courses for headmasters of Basic schools were organised 
by some States during summer vacations. 


The first organised effort for offering in-service education was 
made by the Dopartment of Education of the Municipal Corporation 
‘of Delhi. Under the guidance and inspiration of Mr. J.P. Naik, the 
then Adviser, Primary Education, Central Ministry of Education, 
the Department reorganised its set-up and created an extension 
апа research wing in 1959. This wing carried out in-service. 
programmes for the teachers of schools of the Corporation 
‘and conducted research in the problems faced by the Department 


‘and teachers. 
EXTENSION SERVICES FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


The useful work done by the Directorate of Extension 
Services for Secondary Education and perhaps by the Extension 
Wing of the Municipal Corporation. of Delhi to some extent, helped 
in thinking and developing a similar scheme at the primary 
level for the entire country. It began to be realised increasingly that 
if in-service is necessary and useful at the secondary level it is all the 
more so at the elementary level. The National Council of Education 
Research & Training, whose main objective is to bring about qualitative 
improvement in education, therefore, took a decision to establish a 
primary extension services organisation which would prove as the 
nucleus for developing techniques and procedures for working with 
the training schools and schools which may be utilised later for improv- 
ing education at a wider level. Accordingly 30 Extension Services 
Centres were opened in 1962. Fifteen more centres were opened 
during 1964-65. These were attached to State Institutes of Educa- 
tion. All the extension centres are organised, guided and supervised 
by the Department of Basic Education of the National Council 
of Educational Research & Training. The details of the entire pro- 


gramme are given below : 


The Scheme 

Organising Extension Services. The project may be described 
as the Extension Services Project for primary training institutions 
with the main object to help the staff of the training institutions to 
initiate, plan and organise work for the in-service training of teachers 
in the areas in which they are located. It should be appreciated 
that the major function of this programme is to work with the staff 
of the training institutions in the initiation, planning and develop- 
ment of the field activities. These might be generally classified as 
follows : 

(а) To encourage primary schools in the surrounding areas to 
improve themselves, (viz. the effectivensess of teachers, 
school community relations, details of the syllabus and their 
implementation ебе.) through the provision of consultative 
resources and grants provided. This major purpose makes 
it clear that the general orientation of the project shonld 
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emphasise the experimental and consultative approach 
rather than the dogmatic and directive approach. The 
statement of this purpose also makes it clear that most 
of the actual consultative services are to be provided by the 
staff of the training institutions. The major responsibility 
of the Coordinator is to coordinate and provide the 
necessary guidance and grants. 


(b) To facilitate the vitalisation of the teacher training éürriculum 
by means of closer association with schools. One of the 
Serious criticisms made of teacher training institutions 
is the isolation of the institution from the real situations 
in which the schools function and іп which the trainees 
змій be called upon to work. One of the indirect but never- 
theless important functions of the office being established 
лоша be to facilitate the more intimate association of 
members of the training school staff with the purposes and 
activities of primary schools. 


(c) To coordinate field studies and research designed to determine, 
analyse the reasons for, and improve the quality of the 
primary school programmes. 


These field studies might be.of two general types. Group one 


would be the continuous kind of study that is necessary in order to 


"provide consultative services. The second type might represent 
studies that are initiated by DBE but require the close collaboration 
of field agents for the accumulation of data. Problems of study may 
well refer to wastage and stagnation, incentives for free and com- 
;pulsory education, improvement on basic education lines, ete. 


These three major purposes of improvement of schools, viz., 
improvement of teacher-training programmes, encouragement and 
‘coordination of field studies and research will direct the activity of 
these extension services for primary schools. Their main work will 
‘consist of helping teachers to develop a programme of improvement 
in their schools. For this purpose, the Extension Services will take 
up a group of schools as a unit and for each unit the concerned training 
institutions will prepare a developmental programme for specified 
period of time. This developmental programme will be carried out 
jn various ways, some of which are suggested below : 

1. In-service Training :—Through seminar and refresher courses 
for headmasters and teachers of the primary schools and 
community leaders. This will pertain to school-subjects, 
teaching methods, general information, production of simple 
aids and equipment, craft work and school community 
relations. 


Dissemination and Discussion :—Through publication of 
guide-books etc. lectures and consultation by ^ experts, 
demonstrations, workshop and conference, exhibitions etc. 


iz 
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3. Visits and Consultations :—By members of the staff of thc 
training institutions and Extension Services Centres, inter- 
school visits by teachers and similar activities. "These 
programmes are only suggestive. 


Staff of ESPS 


16 is desired that the personnel in each such project should 
include one full-time person as the coordinator and one full time clerk- 
cum-typist. It is essential that the trainees in the teacher training 
institutions as well as staff-members will be involved in the Extension 
Services for primary schools. The details are given in Appendix 1. 


Much of the success of the programme will depend on a careful 
selection of the coordinator, He should have a professional zeal, and 
should be able to secure the cooperation of his colleagues. In 
addition to the advantages that would obtain from careful selection, 
arrangement would be necessary for the initial and continuous in- 
service training of principals, coordinators and staff-members at the 
National Institute of Basie Education (Department of Basio Education). 
Subsequently there will bə training camps for each of the training 
institutions to include the teaching staff, trainees and staff members 
of the school concerned in the region. 


Relation to Department of Basic Education 


The relationship of the Extension Services Project to the DBE will 
b» вооа similar to the relationship that exists at present. between 
the Extension Services Centres and the Department of Field Services, of 
course suitably modified und adapted to the special requirements of the 
primary school teacher whom it is expected to serve. This Department 
maintains at present an advisory and supervisory control over the 
Extension Centres, guides them in organising their programmes from 
year бо year, coordinate their activities with the needs of the secondary 
school as well as with the larger programmes in secondary education 
initiated by it, and carries out periodic assessments of the work 
of the Centres. Similarly the DBE will have to shoulder responsibility 
for the initiation, development and coordination of the functions of 
the Extension Dopartments. It will also have to provide periodic 
training to the personnel of these projects and also prepare ‘packaged’ 
materials which may be used at conferences, demonstrations, workshops 
ete. These materials would, it is expected, provide the coordinators 
with necessary instruments for implementing in-service programmes. 
A statement of decisions taken in regard of the operation ої the schemes 
of extension services centres in training institutions for elementary 
education is given in Appendix. 


The Programme 
The Extension Scheme has programmes at two levels, viz., the 
Department of Basic education and Extension Centres. 


DEPARTMENT OF BASIC EDUCATION : Guidance and 
Supervision. "The D»partment has the responsibility of guiding and 
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supervising the work of Extension Services Centres. This is done by 
holding training courses, workshops, seminars, conferences, visits 
to centres and its associated schools, and production of literature. 


Holding Training Courses, Workshops. The Department also 
organises training courses for the honorary directors, coordinators, 
teacher trainers and other personnel. This training is offered to newly 
appointed workers. Training is also provided when a new programme 
is introduced. 


Initiating or Suggesting New Programmes. The Department 
may like to suggest or initiate new programmes. It may, for instance, 
suggest taking up the minimum Basic education programme or experi- 
mental projects or action research, or teaching in large classes or single 
teacher schools, etc. 


Techniques. One of the main objectives of the scheme is to 
develop the methods of working with schools. It is, therefore, the 
responsibility of each extension centre to develop techniques of exten- 
sion. It is also the responsibility of the Department to develop 
techniques of working with extension workers and schools. In order, 
therefore, to gather first hand experience, the Department has taken 
up a project of working intensively with the Darya-Ganj Extension 
Centre and three schools in Delhi. The main purpose is, ав stated 
earlier, to develop techniques of extension so that the experience 
gained can be shared with other workers. , 


Holding Conferences. (1) Work Conferences :—Occasionally a 
meeting atthe national level is organised to enable coordinators and 
honorary directors to review work done, exchange experiences and 
discuss problems from a national point of view. A conference like 
this provides unique opportunities to know and benefit from what 
workers at the different corners of the country are doing. 


(2) Regional Conferences :—For purposes of administrative 
convenience, all extension centres are divided into four regions, North, 
East, West and South. Regional conferences are held every year. 
The main purpose of holding these conferences is to get into close 
touch with each centre of the region and try to know its working 
closely. № also offered chances of sharing experiences, of looking 
into the possibilities of introducing new programmes or of evaluating 
in a general way existing programmes and of preparing plans for 
future in the light of discussion and experiences. "These conferencés 
promise to prove very useful. Е 


(3) State level "Conferences: —It is essential for the success of an 
extension centre to ‘secure the cooperation of the State Department 
of Education. A centre has a number of problems, administrative 
as well as academic. These сап be easily solved by getting into close 
touch with the Department... At, the secondary level it has been 
experienced that the efforts of anvextension centre achieve much better 
success whenever inspectors are involved inits work. Occasionally, 
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therefore, conferences are held with State Departments of Education 
to discuss various problems of each centre. The Departments are also 
requested to suggest areas of work or specified projects or programmes 
which can bo carried out by the centres. 


Since it is not possible to hold such conferences at the national 
level often, the Department of Basic Education is requesting the 
State Institutes of Education to organise such conferences in their 
respective states every year. It is hoped that State Governments 
will accept the proposal and depute their representatives to attend 
the conferences and make them successful. 


Extension Centres. The main work of extension, however, 

is done at each centre. The centre works closely with 50 associated 

| schools situated around a radius of 10 miles from the place where the 

| training institute is situated. Tt organises various kinds of programmes 

| for them. The principles for arriving at the programmes are the 

| needs of the centre, the State and the Department of Basic Education. 
These are given below : 


The needs of the Centres. The function of the centre is to improve 
tho schools. Their needs, therefore, are the most impor- 
tant. The programmes of the centres consequently are 
based on their needs. The centres have developed a 
procedure of knowing these needs. 


The needs of the State. The centres have to know the needs of the 
State. For this purpose the coordinator and the honorary 
director get in touch with the State authorities and the 
concerned inspectors of schools, know their requirements 
and plan work to meet these needs. 


The needs of the Department of Basic Education. The Depart- 
ment of Basic Education suggests some new programmes 
to the centres, This is done at the regional conferences, 
state level conferences, personal visits and the launching 
of specified programmes like teaching in single teacher- 


schools, experimental projects, etc. 


PLANNING WORK FOR THE YEAR 


An Extension Services Centre prepares a plan of work for the 
year. In planning for it, it consults the concerned schools, the State 
Department of Education, the members of the faculty of the training 
institutions, the State Institutes of Education and the Department of 
Basic Education. The plan thus prepared is submitted to an advisory 
body for its approval. While planning, all aspects of work as, for 
instance, curricular, co-curricular, organisational, administrative and 
arts and crafts are kept in mind. The programmes are of various 
types, which will be evident from the following account. 


м In-service Programme. Each centre uses various kinds of tech. 
niques for imparting in-service course to teachers. These ате seminars; 
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workshops, orientation courses, demonstration lessons, discussions 
ete. An amount of Rs. 2,000 has been provided to meet the T.A. and 
D.A. of those teachers who come to attend these courses. Under this 
programme, an attempt is made to cover all areas of school work. 


Audio-visual Programme. Primary schools usually do not 
have necessary teaching aids but the importance of audio-visual 
services at this level is indeed great. Provision has been made in the 
grants for an amount of Rs. 3,000 for the purchase of the audio-visual 
apparatus. Most of the centres have purchased films, scripts, pro- 
jectors and they are projected to the teachers when they come to attend 
the in-service courses and also occasionally in the school. The in- 
service courses are also held for preparing these aids. A recurring 
grant of Rs. 500 per annum is allocated to each centre to organise 
exhibitions and audio-visual services. The centres are holding 


exhibitions in different schools. 


Library Services. Each centre has been provided with a grant 
of Rs. 2,000 for the purchase of library books. The centre makes 
efforts to improve the reading habits of the teachers in the area and 
adopts various methods of doing so. The books are being used during 
seminars, workshops, ete. and they are also loaned to certain schools 
from where the books are issued to the different schools. The 
library has some books for the use of children also and these are 
loaned out for their use. A recurring grant of Rs. 200 is given for 


the purchase of new books. 


Grants in aid to Schools. A special provision of Rs. 5,000 has 
s in carrying out improvement programmes 


been made to help school 1 p 
of work in schools and meeting the necessary expense in carrying them 


out. 


Haperimental| Promotional Project. There is need to introduce 


experimentation of some kind in primary schools and to encourage 
willing and enthusiastic teachers to experiment with new ideas, techni- 
This is particularly of significance for teachers, who 
ап. A beginning has been made in the direction at 


. An effort is being 
the secondary level A more difficult at the primary level. It has 


а 
арр шеш ire ker, therfore, has to plan carefully 
pp 1 ith this poor background of the average teacher, 


launching this programme need to be followed 
ES ie Ba of PEET ones to be published for the 
АНЕ of other workers in the field. RU will also be necessary for 
teacher training institutions to take initiative in this. In fact, 
some of the institutions could themselves launch programmes in 


schools around. е 
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School Improvement Programme. School improvement pro- 
gramme is а comprehensive term. The entire effort of extension 
is directed towards bringing out improvement in schools. The 
school improvement, therefore, has to be conceived in terms of each 
individual school Each school needs to develop in its own way 
and on its own speed. This is а difficult and slow process. Occasion- 
ally some enthusiastie extension worker wants speed and also a few 
of his own choice programmes to be carried out by a school. Occasionally 
also an extension worker feels that teachers need to know more and 
therefore it is the duty of the extension worker to enlighten the teacher 
and broaden his horizon of understanding. A feeling like this, how- 
ever true honest and sincere, may not have much value for the 
teacher. If it has, the programme may be included, if it is not, there 
Extension worker must work patiently till proper opportunity comes. 


Intensive Work. Тће centres work intensively with a few schools. 
The main purpose of working intensively with theso schools is to 
provide them with continued guidance so as to enable them gradually 
to become good and model schools. 'Тһе schools under this programme 
identify their weaknesses, their strengths, their aspirations and draw 
out detailed plans of work for working intensively in each area and 
covering allaspects of work gradually in a phased manner. The 
entire programme is planned on the needs of schools. Teacher, stu- 
dent and each one works in his own sphere for the fulfilment of the 
programme. 


Science Corners. Science education is fast, receiving the atten- 
tion it deserves. The syllabus, methods of teaching, the equipment, 
the training and orientation of teachers, and other aspects are receiving 
attention. A scheme to catch students with a science talent has been 
launched at the secondary level. Science clubs have been started in 
Secondary Extension Services centres and schools. At the primary 
level also some thinking has begun. There is need to introduce a 
new approach to the teaching of science and introducing such activities. 
as could interest children in developing curiosity and a spirit of enquiry. 
Just as there is a movement for establishing science clubs at the 
хау level, there is need for developing science corners in primary 
schools. Е 


Publications. There is a dearth of good and useful literature for 
teachers at the primary level. Extension Services are in an enviable 
position to produce such materials. At present some centres do bring 
out some publications. But the nature, variety and quality of it 
leaves much to be desired. Most of the publications ave reports of 
workshops and annual reports. These publications are useful. 


In bringing out publication, however, attention needs to be paid 
to the need of teachers at the moment. These needs can be met to a 
large measure, if the literature published pertains to :—(а) Methods. 
and techniques of teaching, (9) Methods and techniques of extension, 
(c) Instructional materials for teachers and students, (4) Audio-visual 
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aids, (e) good, tested and promising practices., (f) accounts of useful 
projects and action research, (g) newsletters, and (Л) reports of 
workshops, seminars and annual reports. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


There are a number of problems facing extension. These 
are enumerated below. Suggestions for tackling them have also been 
given. 

Primary Extension a State Concern. The problem of extension at 
the secondary level has been comparatively easy. The number of 
training institutions is about 250 and the extension services centres 
have been established in 104 colleges so far. It is possible to open the 
extension services centres in many more and perhaps in all in due 
course. The problem, however, is difficult at the elementary level. 
There are over 1,400 teacher training institutions at this level. The 
National Council of Educational Research & Training has, as stated 
earlier, opened thirty extension services centres in thirty training 
institutions and fifteen more in the State Institutes of Education. 


ТЕ in-service is really important and useful, it follows that there 
is need to open as many extension services centres as possible. This 
of course is difficult for the National Council of Educational Research 
& Training and even the Ministry of Education to achieve, Even, 
however, if it were not difficult it would not be advisable for the obvious 
reasons of administrative convenience and academic guidance. 
Offering in-service should essentially be a state responsibility. 


The question of opening extension services centres in all train- 
ing institutions is indeed difficult. It has large financial, academic 
and administrative implications. The number of teachers who need 
in-service at the elementary level runs into lakhs. How can in-service 
be provided to all these teachers f One approach to the solution of 
the problems has been the opening of State Institutes of Education. 
The institutes are required to re-orient teacher educators so that they 
can vitalise their training programmes. They are also required, as 
stated above, to re-orient inspectors and supervisors and other officers 
of the Department of Education so that they know the latest 
developments in education and help teachers accordingly. 


Widening the Concept of Teacher Education Institutes. Another 
solution to the problems is to widen the concept of a teacher 
training institute and make in-service as integral part of its work. 
The present position in this regard is not happy. An extension centre 
today is not an integral part of a training institution. In fact, there 
is very little coordination between the work of an extension services 
centre and that of the training college. The college staff does not 
actively assist the centre in all its work. The assessment 
carried out by the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education indicated that many teacher trainers and professors consider 
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the work of the extension services as а hindrance in the normal 
funotioning of the institution. 


Things are not very different at the elementary level. There 
are some institutions where attempts are made to coordinate the work 
of the extension services centres and the training institutions but 
usually it is argued that the work in a training institution for its regular 
members of staff is so full and so heavy that ordinarily it cannot take 
part in the work of the extension centre. The training institute staff, 
therefore, have a real difficulty which should not be explained away 
as unwillingness on the part of the principal and teachers of the in- 
stitutes. Instead, efforts should be made to reconsider the strength 
position of these institutions. The strength should be so planned as 
to provide for active participation in extension work. At present the 
main responsibility of a training institute is to offer pre-service training 
to teachers. It does not consider it necessary to offer in-service 
education to those whom it trains and educates. This concept, 
therefore, has to change. The responsibility of a training institution 
should be not only to impart pre-service but also in-servico education. 
It is true of both the elementary as well as secondary institutions. 
There are very few institutions at presont particularly at the elemen- 
tary level, which carry out any research in the field of education. This 
may not be necessary for most elementary training institutions. But 
there should be a few which should earry some kind of research or 
at least action research at this level. The functions, therefore, of a 
good training institute should be to impart pre-service as well as 
in-service education and conduct some kind of research particularly 
action research. This will strengthen and stabilise extension services. 


Built-in Extension Centre. This means that extension should 
become an integral part of a training institution and an extension 
centre should be built-in the structure of the institution. And when- 
ever a new training institution is opened, the new concept should be 
kept in mind and provision made for an extension centre just as pro- 
vision is made for any other pre-service requirement. In fact some 
States have already begun to do so both at the elementary as well as 
the secondary levels. Gujarat, Rajasthan and the West Bengal may 
be mentioned as examples. 


.  nwolving Teacher Organisations in Extension Work. The initia- 
tive in launching the programme.of extension work was taken by the 
Ministry of Education, and a number of extension services centres Were 
established in the country. An initiative from an external agency like 
the Ministry or the National Couneil of Educational Research & 
Training is perhaps necessary in a developing country like India. 
Extension work has proved its usefulness and its importance as an 
agency in imparting in-service education has been recognised by all 
educationists. It would perhaps be necessary for sometime to come 
to retain the initiative by the Central agencies. Gradually, however, 
the initiative needs to be taken over by the states, and in the states, 
by educational organisations, local bodies, school boards, teacher 
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organisations, subject organisations or arts and crafts organisations. 
All programmes initiated by an external agency, however good and 
useful, have an element of imposition in them. But if the initiative 
for conceiving ,planning, executing extension work, comes from teachers 
or teacher organisations themselves, the element of imposition would 
be replaced by an element of willing acceptance of the programmes. 
This is particularly necessary at the elementary level, because it can 
hardly be possible for the Central Ministry or the State Governments 
to establish extension centres in all the training institutions. 


Initiative in this respect has already been taken by some organi- 
sations. The Delhi Municipal Corporation has already established 
a Research and Extension Wing, the States of Gujarat, Rajasthan and 
Bengal and some others have started extension centres in their own 
areas. Some teacher organisations ћауе also started the work. The 
movement needs to be strengthended and the State and Central govern- 
ae need to sanction grants to the organisations for carrying out this 
work. 


Developing Research Personnel. Extension is a new subject. in 
the country. Very few persons are aware of its techniques. . This ів 
particularly so at the elementary level. The teacher training pro- 
gramme has been poor with the result that there is no or very little 
experimentation. Also there is a dearth of good practices developed 
by schools or other agencies. Then there is the difficulty of large 
numbers to be served. It cannot be possible for a centre or a State 
agency to guide and supervise the entire work of extension, There 
is, therefore, an urgent need to develop local talent which can be used 
as resource persons. In towns and cities, this is comparatively easy. 
There are usually many educational institutions and many persons 
in them who know their subject well and can be requested to help. 
But this is not so in remote cities and villages. There is a dearth of 
teachers and others who could be useful. It is not always possible 
to call persons from town for various reasons. The work in such areas 
is, therefore, difficult. Some thinking needs to be given to this difficult 
problem and ways and means found out to train up local people who 
can be used as resource persons for conducting workshops or for offering 
on the spot guidance. It may perhaps also be necessary and useful 
to prepare lists of resource persons locality-wise or district-wise. 


Opening Centres in Inspector's Office. The present Primary 
Extension Services Centres have been attached to teacher training 
institutions and the State Institutes of Education. One of the 
objectives in doing so is to vitalise teacher training programmes in 
these institutions. It is said that the teaching programmes in our 
training institutions are removed from actual realities in schools. The 
training colleges are said to live in isolation of what is going on actually 
in schools. 16 is intended that the establishment of extension services 
centres in teacher training institutes would bring the training institute 
in close touch with the realities in schools, and enable them tp 
adjust their programmes to suit school needs. Other advantages 
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to the institutions are that its teaching staff would be able to assist 
the centre in its programme as the institute has on its staff many 
specialists in various school subjects. It is also argued that 
training institute atmosphere is free from the authoritative influ- 
ence of the school inspector or other officers of the Department 
and this therefore provides a suitable atmosphere under which teachers 
can feel free to speak out and discuss their difficulties and problems 
etc. In fact some argue that the absence of any administrative 
control with the extension services centre gives it the distinctive role 
of a helper and enabler. Some, however, feel that the main responsi- 
bility of improving schools rests with the officers and inspectors of the 
Department of Education. Therefore, the extension services centre 
should be located within the office of an inspector of schools or a 
deputy director of education Under the existing circumstances, it has 
been observed that the decisions and suggestions offered by a workshop 
or a training course are not implemented because they do not come 
either from the inspector or the Department of Education. These 
disadvantages would cease to exist, if the extension services centre 
is attached to the office of the inspectors of schools or the deputy 
director of education. The disadvantage of such an arrangement 
may be that the dominating influence of the officers may prevail and 
the teachers may not be given any opportunity to think and speak 
ud TNNT their problems freely or to act or experiment as they 
would. 


Opening Centres in Good Elementary or Post-Basic Schools. It 
is suggested in some quarters that extension services centres at the 
primary level should be located in good elementary or post-basic 
schools and that an attempt should be made to develop a close relation- 
ship between the primary, the post-basic, high or higher secondary 
schools on the one hand and teacher training institutes and the 
inspectors on the other. 


Seminar Reading Programme for Primary School Teachers and 
Teacher Hducators. The programme of Seminar Reading was in- 
troduced at the secondary level in 1962 with a view to stimulate teacher 
educators, inspectors and others concerned to develop initiative and 
introduce new methods and techniques. Under the programme; they 
are required to write an essay on important educational problems. 
These are laid down in consultation with educationists and each 


called Seminar Reading. They are scrutinized at the extension 
centre at state and national levels. The first twenty are awarded 
cash awards of Rs. 500 each and a certificate of merit. This is a 


on them and thus contribute to the reconstructio i 

5 n of educational 
thought in the country. There is a need of a similar Orie at 
the primary level. In fact, educationists of the calibre of Dr. V.K.R.V. 
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Rao have strongly advocated the introduction of a similar programme 
at this level too. 


There are, however, inherent difficulties in introducing such a 
programme by a centralageney. These difficulties are those of langu- 
age, the large number of school teachers, teacher educators, and 
others, as well as those of finance and administration, The most 
suitable agency for doing so is the State Education Department or the 
State Institute of Education. There is danger, however, that the 
state level programme may not tend to be narrow. To avoid this 
and to give it а national character and outlook, a national body like 
the National Council of Educational Research & Training may in- 
troduce it and help it to develop in a way as would give it a national 
character. In fact the Department of Basie Education has already 
moved in this direction and it is likely that the programme may be 
accepted by the Council. 


It is necessary to be clear about the purposes of the programme. 
"These are : 


l. To stimulate teachers and others to keep abreast of the 
latest techniques and developments in tho field of elementary 
education. 

9. To involve teachers and others in identifying and finding 
solutions to small and big problems in the field of elementary 
education. 

3. To stimulate teachers and others to be receptive to new 
techniques and other ideas and enable them to introduec 
innovations, carry out experiments and adopt scientific 
methods to improve class-room practices. А 

4. То stimulate them to express themselves in English ог the 
regional language or Hindi with regard to the innovations 
or experiments carried out by them personally or write on 
educational problems as they see them. 


'The selection of topies for preparing the paper is important. 
It is not advisable to prepare a list of topics in advance on which the 
competitors may write. It may, however, be useful if some principles 
are laid down for the selection of topics on which the papers might 
be invited. The principles can be as under : 

1. То describe or write on an educational, experimenta] inno- 
vation, promotional project conducted by the writer himself 
or by a member of the staff. 

2. To describe or write on an educational innovation carried 
out by a member in collaboration with any other member 
of the staff of the same institution or any other institutions. 

3. To write on an educatioal problem at the elementary 
level as perceived by the writer. 

4, To discuss an educational problem at the elementary level 
as perceived by the State or the nation as a whole. 
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5. То write on the class-room practices iri vogue or as developed 
"Бу the writer. й 
6. То carry out critical analysis of current educational problems 
at the State or the national level. 


Developing а Philosophy of Extension in the Country. Extension 

in the country began as an adventure of faith. Its philosophy was 
implicit in its practices. However, like any developing subject it has 
‘been acquiring new dimensions, meanings and importance in the 
context’ of the professional needs and the fast developing body of 
knowledge. Any subject of study that claims our attention can do 
80, or at least can claim to do so, on the basis оба philosophy which 
is acceptable. Why do we accept extension as a useful service? 
What do we mean by it? How do we distinguish between various 
identical terms like in-service education, professional education 
and extension, adult education and extension? There is a need to 
know the principles on which extension should be based. There is 
a need to know the social and psychological factors that are involved 
or the relationship between social forces and extension. Extension 
is essentially a phenomena of change. It is necessary to know the 
factors involved in the process of change and the factors that facilitate 
change. What is the kind of organisation most suited to carry out 
and develop programmes of extension? What is the kind of relation- 
ship that is most suitable? What should be the approach to and 
nature of programmes? What are the comparative methods of 
extension in agriculture, medicine, etc.? These and many other questions 
need our attention. If extension is really useful, it should be possible 
to find out philosophical base for itself. 


Training Extension Workers. Education extension is in its 
infancy. Not many know its techniques. There is a need to impart 
training to workers. Training courses of some kind are given to co- 
ordinators and honorary directors. But it has to be remembered 
that they are not the only persons who can or are supposed to offer 
Services. Extension work involves the staff of the teacher training 
institution. It also involves outstanding teachers and educational 
leaders in the locality or the State, the inspectors and supervisors, 
officers of the school boards, members of the education committees 
of local bodies, education officers of higher rank, officers of the 
Education Department, subject specialists, educational administrators, 
and others. All these categories or people need to be trained or offered 
orientation courses. The needs of each of these categories are distinct. 
The training courses, therefore, for a coordinator would be different 
from that of an administrator, or that of an inspector of schools from 
that of a subject specialist. 


р The Coordinator— His Status and Training. 'The coordinator 
is the key person in an extension services centre. He із the person, 
who is mainly responsible for carrying out the work of the centre. 
He has to involve and get cooperation from members of the staff 
of the institution, headmasters, teachers, inspectors, officers of the 
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Department of Education, local educational leaders, subject specialists, 
and arts and crafts specialists. The coordinator should, therefore, be 
a man of high understanding, experience and resourcefulness. He should 
have tact to deal with all these categories of men and officers. His 
position should be immediately below that of the principal. His 
status, therefore, should be high. He should be able not only to earn 
respect, both on account of his long experience, better knowledge and 
status but also his position. This is not so at the present. His 
qualifications are the same as those of any other teacher educator and 
his position also is that of a teacher educator. In some quarters it 
is argued that extension is the concern of all іп а training institution 
and therefore.a separate position or a higher position for the coordinator 
becomes a hindrance in involving the rest of the staff as they consider 
the coordinator singly responsible for all-extension work. This, 
however, is not а correct understanding of the position. The coordi- 
nator is mainly responsible for extension work; others help him in their 
special fields as part of their normal work. It would be unwise to 
presume that all members in a teachers institution can have the various 
qualities required of a coordinator. The training imparted to the 
coordinator today is not adequate. The duration of training is also 
short. It is not possible to impart either necessary information 
or the experience to enable him to function effectively. Extension 
is fast developing into a subject of study. The situation in which the 
coordinator has to work is not happy, as such the nature of teacher 
training programme at the elementary level is poor. These and other 
factors indicate that there is need to devote more time for training the 
coordinators. The period should be extended to at least three months. 
The coordinator’s job is essentially of a practical nature. The training 
course, therefore, should consist of not only the academic discussions 
in the theory and practice but also of the work of practical nature. 


The primary extension services centres are under the adminis- 
trative control of the States. Occasionally, therefore, the coordinators- 
aro transferred and other teacher educators are posted in their stead. 
These new persons are not trained. Work in an extension centre 
consequently suffers. It is, thorefore, essential that there are as few 
transfers of coordinators as possible. But transfers cannot be stopped. 
Therefore, it is necessary to adopt some method under which newly 
transferred coordinators receive some training and the extent of harm 
to the extension work is lessened. А suggestion in this regard is to- 
adopt the practice of internship training for such coordinators. Thoy 
may be requested to work with a senior and more experienced coordi- 
nator of some other centre for some time. Arrangements for regular 
training, however, may be made as early as possible. 


Developing a Syllabus. The meaning and scope of extension is- 


fast developing. But no effort has yet been made to develop a 
syllabus which would meet the needs of all kinds of extension workers.. 


At present there is very little literature available on the subject. 
A notional organisation like the NCERT may -develop such я. 
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syllabus for extension workers both for the elementary as well as 
the secondary levels. 


Extension is not being taught today as a subject either as a 
ompulsory or as an optional subject either at under-graduate, graduate 
Or post-graduate level. Now that extension has been recognized 
by all educationists as an important agency in improving the quality 
of education and in making it dynamie, it is necessary that the training 
colleges and institutions include it at least as an optional subject in 
the syllabus. 


Research in Extension. Extension has now been carried on in 
the country for 11 years at the secondary level and 3 years at the 
elementary level. Many techniques have been developed and many 
procedures of work evolved. There is need to know whether these 
techniques and procedures are proving effective. "There is also need 
to develop new techniques. The techniques and methods used so 
far have mostly been based on experience. Time has come to conduct 
research and find the most effective and economical methods of carry- 
ingon this work. Extension is essentially an agency to keep education 
dynamic. It cannot do unless it retains dynamism in itself. 


Summer Institutes for Primary Extension Workers. An important 
measure in the field of in-service education has been the holding of 
summer institute for the teachers of science, English and other subjects 
at the secondary level. The experiment looks promising. The 
summer institutes are organised cooperatively by the U.G.C., N.C.E.R.T 
and the U.S.A.LD. It has been reported that the highly advanced 
orientation given to teachers is placing new demands on the secondary 
extension workers. Teachers expect à high standard of service. 
‘This indicates the great need of raising the level of extension work. 
The level of extension work at the elementary level is even poorer. 
It stands in great need of such an advanced service. There is, therefore, 
the need to organise long-term orientation courses on the lines of 
summer institutes for teachers of training institutions at the ele- 
mentary level. 


Coordinating Field-Work and Research. One of the objectives - 
of extension is to locate and find out problems facing primary school 
teachers, teacher educators and inspectors and take them to research 
-organisations like the National Council of Educational Research & 
Training or the University Departments of Education for working on 
them scientifically and finding solution to them, on the one hand and 
on the other, carry the research findings to schools and teacher training 
institutions. Extension at the secondary level came into existence 
at a time when research in the field of education and the techniques 
of extension, both were in infancy. The primary extension, however, 
has been launched at а moment when many other agencies are working 
in the field of research as well as extension. For instance, the Depart- 
ament of Curriculum Text-books and Evaluation of the NCERT is work- 
ing in the field of curriculum, evaluation and text-books. Work done in 
the Department is likely to prove very useful to extension workers in 
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the field. The work done in the Department of Basic Education ог 
Elucational Administration, the Department of Science Education, 
Adult Education or the Department of Audio-Visual Education and 
other departments can prove useful to the Extension Services Centres. 
Similarly much good work is being done in the various university 
departments of education and the state institutes of education. The 
work done in these centres needs to be carried through the extension 
services centres to schools and training institutions and the problems 
faced by them to these organisations. 


Problem-Oriented Programmes. The extension programmes 
should be problem-oriented. A centre usually tends to take up progra- 
mmes which it considers important and useful for primary school 
teachers. But the problems and programmes that the centre may 
consider important may not exist for teachers. In fact, contacts with 
school teachers reveal that most of them do not see any problems in 
the academic level though they have many problems in the organisa- 
tional and administrative and financial matters. Therefore, if a centro 
wants to work effectively it must be sure that the teachers are able to 
identify problems. They should have problems which they may 
solve. If they do not see and face a problem they cannot work for 
its solution. 


School as a Unit of Work. At present the emphasis in extension 
ison the individual teacher. Programmes of work are directed towards 
improving the efficiency of the participants. It seems that this app- 
roach does not prove useful. The teacher on return to school feels 
lonely and becomes ineffective because he is the only worker. Б, 
however, the ultimate aim of extension is to improve instruction, 
it must be realised that the schools should be the unit rather than the 
teacher. Extension programmes should be conceived in terms of 
school rather than an individual teacher. In a larger perspective 
even this would not be sufficient. A primary school cannot develop 
unless in the context of the community in which it is situated. And 
as extension develops, it is the school-in-the community which should 
be the unit and not the school or the individual teacher. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Extension in the country is no longer an adventure. It has 
established its usefulness. Its importance has now been recognised 
by educationists, and educational administrators. Many States, local 
bodies and teacher organisations have set up agencies for imparting 
in-service education to teachers and other workers. Many techniques 
have been Море. "These rs роза ШЧ, 

ing hard to develop newer techniques an 
ee eei a suitable philosophical base for them. 
Education problems in the country are indeed many and argant, 
Extension has come to help in the solution of these. The prospec! 


is indeed bright. 


and procedures 
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"^. Tt should be realised that the ultimate test of usefulness of the 
in-service programme will be the extent to which it has brought about 
better schools, richer and more varied opportunities for children to 
learn and grow, stronger and better-prepared teachers, more flexible 
school-plant facilities, and improvements at every point along the 
way toward the achievement of the educational programme that is 
wanted and needed in this day and age. 


Тће need for including а course in In-service Education has also 
been appreciated in the country. The Indian Association of Teacher 
Educators has drawn a model syllabus for the improvement of the 
M.Ed. programme. The syllabus provides a course in “In-service 
Education for Teacher Educators and Educational Administrators." 
Tt is hoped that the Indian universities will include this course in 
their post-graduate programmes of education. It should, however, be 
modified to suit specific needs of the State, whero the University might 


be situated. 
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There are about three hundred post-graduate teacher training 
institutions, giving professional education to graduates. They re- 
ceive a year's training for the B.Ed./B.T./L.T. and/or equivalent 
degrees. Qualified candidates require an additional year for the 
&ward of the M.Ed. degree. 


Edueational research, hitherto a neglected feature of Indian 
education, has now received due recognition in this country. It is 
financed by а number of agencies like the University Grants Commis- 
sion, the National Council of Educational Research and Training, and 


the State Governments. 

In-service education is also а regular feature of secondary tea- 
chers’ colleges. Approximately one-third of the existing institutions 
have either an Extension Department or a Unit. 


Ч THE TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
8. N. Mukerji 


INTRODUCTION 


‘The expansion of facilities for the professional education of 
secondary teachers is one of the biggest achievements of Indian edu- 
cation during recent years. As against 41 institutions training 
graduates in 1946-47 we have today as many as 275 post- 
graduate teacher education institutions.! The enrolment of 
these institutions has also gone up by almost ten times—3,262 
(1947-48), 7,931 (1952-53), 17,226 (1957-58), 23,221 (1962-63), 
and 29,044 (1965-66). The percentage of trained teachers has also 
increased from 53.6 in 1949-50 to 70 in 1965-66. The relevant 
information is given in the following table : 


TABLE 6 


TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 
1949-50 TO 1965-66 
(in thousands) 


NERO PII ы елес ы SOR ES e ih: = 


| Trained Untrained 
Year . Notal 
Number 
Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
ze» 
luam m 
5 116 62 53.6 54 46.4 
SR 121 68 53.8 59 46.2 
1951-52 140 11 55.0 63 45.0 
| 1952-53 152 84 55.3 68 44.7 
| 1953-54 165 94 57.2 71 44.8 
1 1954-56 176 102 58.1 74 41.9 
1955.56 190 113 59.7 т 40.3 
1956-57 206 126 63.2 80 38.8 
1957-58 229 139 62.8 83 37.2 
м 1958-59 245 155 63.2 90 30.8 
1959-60 267 170 63.7 97 30.3 
; 1960-61 296 190 64.2 106 35.8 
ноз 330 212 64.3 118 35.7 
Ч 1965-66 440 300 то 149 30.0 


ЈЕ Department of Teacher Education. Directory of Post-Graduate Teacher 
Education. Institutions and Courses. New Delhi. NCERT, 1966. Р. ii. 
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Today (1965-66), there are as many as 2,34,100 graduate and 
1,72,045 undergraduate teachers in high/higher secondary schools 
inthe country. Of these, 69.6 per cent of the first category and 68.1 


r cent of the second category are trained. "This shows that approxi- 


mately 31 per cent of teachers are untrained. It may be noted that 
in 11 out of 16 States, there is a considerable backlog of untrained 
teachers. This can be appreciated from the following statistics. 


TABLE 7 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TRAINED TEACHERS AT THE SECOND- 
ARY STAGE IN DIFFERENT STATES (1965-66) 


Stato 


No. of Teachers 


. Andhra Pradesh 


Assam 


. Bihar 


. Gujarat 


Jammu and Kashmir (a) 


Kerala 


» Madhya Pradesh 
- Madras(c) 

. Maharashtra 

. Mysore 

. Nagaland 

. Orissa 

. Punjab 

. Rajasthan 

. Uttar Pradesh 

. West Bengal(d) 


34,215 
9,210 
24,998 
22,290 
4,613 
22,031 
19,700 
48,194(b) 
48,590 
10,334 
309 
8,461(b) 
26,234(b) 
12,667(b) 
33,311 
40,238 


Percentage of Trained 


Teachers 


80.6 
18.6 
50.2 
66.4 
25.6 
89.0 
69.0 
86.3 
71.4 
59.5 
15.9 
52.0 
96.0 
60.0 
81.9 
35.6 


(а) Figures relate to 1961-62. Taken from memoranda of the State 


Government to the Education Commission. 


(5) 
(c) 
(d) 


Figures are estimated. 
Figures relate to 1964-65. 
Fignres relate to 1963-64. 
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It may be noted that the backlog of untrained teachers has 
been tackled satisfactorily in the States of Kerala, Madras and Panjab 
during the Second Plan period and has also been cleared in the States 
| Andira Pradesh, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh by the end of the 

hird Plan. 


. The out-put of post-graduate teachers’ colleges is also increasing 
considerably. This will be evident from their B.T./B.Ed. and M.Ed. 
candidates as shown in the following table : 


У ТАВГЕ 8 
QUTPUT OF POST-GRADUATE TRAINING COLLEGES, 1950-51 ТО 1961-62» 


B.T./B.Ed. M.Ed. 
Year, 
~ Воув Girls | Total Boys Girls Total 
1950-51 7 2,978 1,075 4,053 145 59 204 
1955-56 7,499 2,865 10,364 193 121 314 
1960-61 = 12,267 5,477 17,844 359 169 528 
1961-62 13,711 6,764 20,415 385 133 518 


А *Education Commission. All India Educational Statistics. 1966. Pp. 
135-136. 


TYPES OF TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


Secondary teachers of this country are either graduates or under- 

raduates. After receiving a year's training, the graduates are awarded 

the B.Ed./B.T./L.T. degree. If trained in a basic training college, 
they receive the Post-graduate Diploma in Basic Education. 


For training teachers for multipurpose high schools, four re- 
ional colleges have been established in the country. These have 
Бал веб up at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and Mysore. In addition 
to one-year course for the graduates, they also provide a four-year 
integrated course in teacher education to Higher Secondary Certificate 
(Pass) candidates. The Kurukshetra University also offers а four- 
year programme in teacher education. But the Matric (Pass) is the 
. minimum qualification for admission to this course. 


-A recent experiment is the introduction of the B.Ed. course 
through correspondence. The candidates study the Theory Part 
of the programme through correspondence, and they have to attend 
two summer schools for practical and field-work. The main purpose 
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of introducing thi. course is to clear the backlog of untrained teachers. 

© Project has been concentrated at five centres, viz., the Central 

` Institute of Education, and the four regional colleges. While the 

former serves the need of the Union Territory of Delhi, the regional 
colleges cater to their respective regional needs. 


After the Successful completion of the one-year post-graduate 
course or the four-year degree course in teacher education, a candida te 
studies for the Master's degree in Education. This is of a year's 
duration in Practically all the universities except Calcutta and Сашай, 
These two universities conduct the M.A./M.Sc. course in Education, 
which is of two Years for arts/science graduates. 


, А recent innovation is the introduction of the post-graduate 
diploma in some of the branches like Educational Administration, 
Guidance and Counselling, Educational Measurement and Evalua- 
tion, Linguistics and Science Education. These diplomas are of a 


pei duration and are conducted by a few universities or institu- 
10118, 


А number of Universities now offer the Ph.D. course in Education. 
M.Eds, are admitted to this programme, and the candidates have to 
conduct investigations of an advanced and original буре. The mini- 
mum duration for completing the course is two years. 


The teachers for the middle of junior secondary schools are 
generally undergraduates (matriculates or intermediates). They 
Aro trained J Secondary training schools/colleges, The duration 
ofthe Course is one or two years, and the successful trainees are awarded 
a certificate or а, 


ment of Ві асан either by a university or the State Depart- 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


. The existing Post-graduate teacher education institutions are of 
various ‘types. |‘ Some’ are university departments or colleges of 
education, some are independent colleges of education, and some are 
departments of education with the arts and science colleges. Some 
of these are affiliated to universities and some of them are not, The 
relevant information is given in the following table : 
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TABLE 9 


183. 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING POST-GRADUATE TEACHER 
EDUCATION COURSES 


Number | Number of Insti- Number of Institu- 
of tutions affiliated tions not 
Universi- to Universities affiliated to Uni- 
ty versities 
Depart- 
State ments and 7 Total 
Univer- | Indepen- | Depart- Indepen- | Depart- 
sity dent ment dent ment 
Colleges | Colleges | attached Colleges | attached 
of of to Art/ of to Arts/ 
Educa- | Educa- | Scienco | Educa- | Science 
tion tion Colleges tion Colleges 
Andhra 1 6 2 .. б 9 
Pradesh 
Assam 2 4 1 ч D 7 
Bihar 2 5 = . ... 7 
Gujarat 4 7 3 3 17 
Jammu and 1 2 “ . E 3 
Kashmir 
Kerala 1 18 1 2 22 
Madhya = 13 2 5 . 15 
Ргадевћ 
Madras 1 17 1 dm .. 19 
Maharashtra. 3 23 1 27 
Мувоге 2 16 * 2 20 
Orissa. 2) 4 ^ ... 4 
Punjab 3 22 3 : & 25 
Rajasthan ry п - 11 
Uttar Pradesh 6 37 5 6 2 56 
West Bengal 4 10 10 1 1 26 
Union 1 4 1 4 - 7 
"Territories 
Total 31 199 27 15 3 275 


*Department of Teacher Education. 
Education Institutions and Course. 


1966. 


Directory of Post-Graduate Teach 
New Delhi, NCERT. "e 
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In short, out of the existing 275 institutions, 11.2 per cent are 
university departments or colleges of education, 78 per cent are inde- 
pendent colleges of education, and 10.9 per cent are departments of 
education with arts and science colleges. Eighteen of these institu- 
tions are not affiliated to universities. 


A further analysis shows that the majority of these institutions 
ате co-educational. As many as 217 of them belong to this category, 
but while 39 restrict admission to women as few as ten to men.! 


The in-take capacity of these institutions also varies. Approxi- 
mately one-third of them have a student enrolment between 51 and 
100, another one-third have an enrolment between 101 and 150, and 
hardly one-fifth enrol more than 150 students. The following statistics 
give the relevant information : 


TABLE 10 
INTAKE CAPACITY OF POST-GRADUATE TRAINING COLLEGES, 1965-06 


In-take capacity No. of Institutions Percentage to Total 
No. of institutions 


1-50 26 10.9 
51—100 83 34.7 
101—150 81 33.5 
151 and above 50 20.9 
Total 240 | 100.0! 


Tt may be noted that where the course is of one year's duration, 
the average intake capacity of a post-graduate training college is 
about one hundred. The following seven States have, however, an intake 
capacity of hundred or less : 


TABLE 11 


STATES WITH LESS THAN ONE HUNDRED INTAKE CAPACITY OF A 
TEACHERS' COLLEGE 


State Average Intake 
Capacity 
Assam 94 
Gujarat 93 
Jammu and Kashmir 98 
Madras 76 
Мувоге , 63 
Orissa 93 
Uttar Pradesh 96 


1. Directory of Post-Graduate Teacher Education Institutions ата Courses. 
p. 307. 
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. The highest average strength is 200 and that is in the States of 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal. It is also discouraging to 
find that a number of training colleges have not sufficient strength. 
A sample study of 50 training colleges covered by the COOP Team 
indicated that 49 per cent of these colleges did not have sufficient 
strength equal to their admission capacity.* 


Originally the secondary training colleges of India prepared 
candidates for the B.Ed. or В.Т. degree only, апа still the majority 
or 142 institutions conduct this programme only. But a large number 
of institutions have now organised their own post-graduate depart- 
ments, and they conduct the M.Ed. course in addition to the B.Ed. 
programme. The number of such institutions is 144. A few of them 
rup specialised courses too, e.g., English Teachers’ Diploma, Diploma 
in Educational Administration, Diploma in Examination and Evalua- 
tion, Language Teachers’ Certificate, Diploma in Guidance and Coun- 
selling. Some institutions, however, conduct courses leading to the 
Post-graduate Diploma in Basic Education. There are only nine 
such institutions. Five colleges offer a four-year integrated course in 
teacher education. It may also be noted that five University Depart- 
ments of Education, viz., Kerala, Gujarat, Allahabad, Panjab, and 
Jammu and Kashmir, are preparing candidates for the M.Ed. and 
Doctoral degrees only. They are not running the B.Ed. course. 


The number of post-graduate training colleges offering courses 
for undergraduate teachers is not many. ‘There are two such insti- 
tutions in Gujarat, one in the Madhya Pradesh and five in the Maha- 
rashtra. They offer the T.D. Diploma or Dip. T. course for middle 
school teachers. Seven teachers’ college in the Punjab run the J.B.T. 
course for elementary teachers. And hardly two conduct the Diploma 
Course in Early Childhood or Nursery School Education in the entire 


country. 


CONTROL 


Training of secondary teachers is controlled by four bodies— 
the State Department of Education, the University, the Management, 
and the Government of India. Of these, the first two bodies exercise 
the major control. 


The State Department of Education t 

Education is a State subject in the country, and the State Go- 
vernment plays a very significant role in the training of teachers. It 
outlines the general policy, decides what financial assistance can be 
given to the trainees, awards grants-in-aid to private institutions, and 
draws the details of those programmes where the university is not 
concerned. It also conducts the post-graduate diploma courses in 


1. Committee on Plan Projects. Report on Teacher Training. New 
Delhi, Government of India, 1964. 
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basio and physical education. In addition, the State Governments 
run a few institutions of their own.! 


"The major responsibility of the State Government is the planning 
and execution of programmes, the number and types of teachers need- 
ed for various EA хө of education and how they can be trained. It 
has to seo further how a standard can ђе maintained and that the 
universities turn out the different types of teachers needed for the 
State. Finally, it has to coordinate the various types of teacher 
education programmes at different levels. Unfortunately, there is no 
suitable machinery for achieving this end in any State as yet. 


The Universities 


The majority of post-graduate teacher institutions are affiliated 
to the universities.* In fact, it is the responsibility of the universities 
to train graduate teachers except in the Uttar Pradesh, where the State 
Department of Education awards the L.T. diploma as equivalent to | 
tho B.T./B.Ed. programme. Out of fifty teacher training institutions 
in that Stato, eleven prepare their students for this examination. 


Tho award of a university degree or diploma entitles а person 
to receive a job ід the school system, and tho State Departmoné of 
Education does not lay down any additional conditions like the certi- 
rw for teaching as is customary in a number of States in. the 


On the suggestions of the Calcutta University Commission, 
^ number of universities have set up their own depart ments/colleges 
of teacher education. As many as 5 universitios have such depart- 
ments or colleges. All of them conduct the B.Ed., M.Ed., and doctoral 
рі mmes, except the five universiy departments which do not run 
the B.Ed. course. Their names have already been mentioned. 


With the exception of Roorkee, Jadavpur, Darbhanga, Khaira- 

Wah and the agricultural universities, all the universities of this country 

ион for different programmes of teacher education. The Indore 

niversity has yet to start its courses in pedagogy. The Jadavpur 

University has neither а teacher training course nor a Department of 

ee It, however, runs evening post-gradunte courses for school 
22 


The academic control over teacher education in a university 
vests in the faculty and board/committee of courses of studies. At 
the carly stages, none of the Indian universities had provided for an 


1. Infm р. 128. 2. Supe р. 134. 
3. Government of Pradesh. Educational 
Prodesh. 1968. „Ж Жы Джоном чө. Омог 
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independent faculty of education and the faculty of arta used to son- 
sider the proposals of the boards of studies in education. 


education. These universities аге: , Bangalore, Baroda, 
Bhagalpur, Bihar, Caleutta, Dolhi, Jabalpur, Jamia-Millia, e 
University, Karnatak, Kurukshetra, Marathwada, Nagpur, Nort 
Bengal, ‚ Patna, Punjab, Pui , Rajasthan, Ravi Shankar 
Visvavidyalaya, Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapecth, Shivaji Univer 
айу, Шр», Utkal, Venkateswara, and the Vikram University. In 
the romai р анык, the old tradition still lingers оз. The 
Faculty of still passes judgment over the deliberations of the 
‘board of studies in education. It is interesting to note that while the 
University has a Faculty of Education and , the 
Annamalai University has а Faculty of Education and Phi , 


Tho sizo of the Faculty varies from university to — 
in nine members ря» Uwe NI to 06 in the мөн», 
average ing 15. procedure of electing or assigning 
members угор еъ ako differs, In some universities, it is 
the Syndicate which nominates such member, in others, tho members 
of the Senate indicate their for the Faculty to which they 
ie, the members 


Tho size of the board of studies varies according to universities 
—from six members in the Bangalore University to twent Mx the 
Gujarat Univorsity, the average strength twelve. ile some 
58 ths мерин 88 ава ийг, a fiw aie and others аге nomi- 
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nated by the Syndicate. Some of the universities include a few out- 
side experts as members. 


The Management 


managed by three different types of bodies—Universities, Government, 
and private or autonomous bodies (aided and unaided). The relevant 


TABLE 12 


TYPES OF POST-GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
ACCORDING TO THEIR MANAGEMENT 


of 
Institutions | institutions institutions 
managed run by managed 

by Government by private 

universities bodies and 

autonomous 

bodies 

м | у |С | м | уу | со W | Со 
Andhra Pradesh JA 5| 1 H 1 9 
Assam 43 2 1 2 7 
Bihar E 5 сг 2 7 
Gujarat г: 3 | 1 1| 8 17 
Jammu and Kashmir SUN AIAN { 7 3 
erala S 5 1 2 | 13 22 
Мадћуа Ргадезћ T TE 25 1 2 15 
Madras 112585 cat ОН БЕ pe ШАР! 19 
Maharashtra 1 153 d i 5.7 1116 27 
Мувоге : 2 te 7167 1110 20 
Огівва [Жыз Т ++ 1 4 
Рапјађ = 3 MEO у 3 | 12 25 
Rajasthan MAN С Пе Пи 6 11 
Uttar Pradesh 13: 6 2 1 i 2 6 | 38 56 
West Bengal d 1558: 372 eas 6: 181261) 7 26 
Union Territories dell КЇ, у ЖЭЛ 1 1 7 
"Total 1 5125 7 5| 71 111 | 29 |191 275 


— 
*Department of Teacher Education. Directory of Post-graduate Teacher 
Education Institution and Courses, NCERT, 1966. Appendix V. 


per cent of the institutions are under non-government bodies. It 
may also be noted that private enterprise is more or less non-existent. 
in some of the States like Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya. 
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University.—A university department/college is a constituent 
unit of its own university. It is the direct responsibility of the uni- 
versity to see that its unit runs efficiently and serves as a model to 
others. Tt is the general practice of a university to appoint a board 
of visitors, which makes a periodical inspection of its college/depart- 
ment of education. The board makes suggestion for its improvement 
and expansion. 


But the major responsibility of a university is to maintain a 
certain level of efficiency in its affiliated colleges/departments of educa- 
tion. For this purpose, a university draws rules and regulations for 
every institution seeking university recognition. Tt has to comply 
with the prescribed conditions. Formerly, these were uniform and 
were applicable to any branch of learning—arts, science, commerce or 
education. There were no specific regulations for а particular dis- 
cipline. But now the regulations differ according to the nature of the 
instructional programme that an institution may like to impart, Under 
the circumstances, the affiliation rules for a teachers’ college/depart- 
ment have a distinctive feature of its own. For illustrating this, the 
minimum requirements fixed by the Rajasthan University for granting 
affiliation to a teachers training college seeking affiliation for a unit 
of 100 students for the B.Ed. and to 10 to 15 students for the M.Ed. 


are given below. 


A. Courses of Study 


(1) Every Teachers’ Training College should provide courses 
for Theory Papers and Practical work. 


(2) Every Teachers' Training College should provide for training 
in all the School Subjects as stated under the paper оп. *Principles and 
Methods of Teaching School students' in the relevant Ordinances and 
Regulations. Besides, every college should also provide at least three 
out of the following as special subjects for Specialisation :— 

(i) Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

(ii) Audio Visual Education. 

(iii) Evaluation and Measurement. 
(iv) Physical Education. 

(v) Social Education. 

(vi) Basic Education (in non-basic training colleges). 
(vii) School Library Organisation. 
(viii) Education of Exceptional Children. 

(iz) Rural Education. 

(2) Developmental Psychology. 

(сі) Pre-School Education. 

(wii) Crafts. 
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(3) Every training college offering ‘Methods of Teaching Science’ 
should have a good Science Laboratory so equipped so as to enable the 
trainees to conduct experiments required in the Higher Secondary 
School Syllabus and to prepare for demonstration lessons. 


В. Staff (duly qualifed in accordance with the minimum quali- 
fications laid down by the University) 


(i) Principal 1 

(i$) Professors 2 (Тһе number could be reduced to 2, if 
there be no М. Ed. unit). 

(iii) Lecturers 3 (The number could be reduced to 2, 


if there be no M. Ed. unit). 


In addition to the above, there should be instructors in Physical Edu- 
cation, Arts and Crafts, 


10 : 1, exclusive of the prineipal and lecturers in Craft, Physical 
ducation with the added emphasis on practical work in training, and 
+ the above ratio should be treated as ац irreducible minimum. 


N. В.—16 is desirable to keep the M.Ed. Unit small and at any 
rate not larger than 15 Students во that high quality of 
Work may be maintained. 

©. Accommodation 

(i) А Multipurpose Assembly Hall 2,400 sq. ft. 

(їі) Subject rooms ànd tutorial rooms (10). 

(vit) Psychology laboratory 600 sq. ft. 

(iv) Science laboratory 1,000 sq. ft. 

(v) Workshop 400 sq. ft. 

(vi) Arts Rooms 400 sq. ft. 

(vit) One staff room. This excludes the Principal’s room. 


(viii) Common rooms for students. Separate accommodation be 
provided for men and women students. The Floor Space 
will depend upon the number of students in each category, 

(xi) Library 1,200 sq. ft. Includes provision of two small rooms 
for record and Storage. An additional 300 sq. ft. may 
be required in an M.Ed. College. 


(x) Adequate playgrounds to provide facilities in games and 
Sports. 


(xi) Hostel accommodation at least for 50 per cent students of 
the total strength. 
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D. Equipment 


(i) Psychological laboratory. 
(ii) Science laboratory, 
(iti) Arts and Crafts Department. 
(iv) Audio-visual aids Departments. 
(v) Games and Sports. 


In deciding the basic/equipment, the following criteria should Бе 
kept in mind :— 


1. The equipment should have а direct relevance to the objec- 
tives of teacher education. 


2. The equipment should be of such a nature as to assist the 
teacher trainees in improvising apparatus of their own. 


3. The requirements of local conditions and the needs of loca] 
schools should also be taken into account. 


4. Special attention should be given to provide necessary audio- 
visual aids. 

5. Sufficient contingent expenditure Should be permitted in. 
order to enable trainees to prepare improvised and other 
teaching aids. 

6. The provision of about 5 to 10 per cent of the non-recurring 
expenditure should be made available towards the proper 
maintenance of equipment and the cost of accessories and 
spare parts. 


A suggestive list of requirements is given іп the table below :— 


Ttem Approximate сові Recurring annual 
of equipment cost towards, 
(non-recurring) maintenance 
1. Psychological Lab. 5,000 500 
2. Science Lab. 4 8,000 1,000 5 
3. Arts and Crafts Deptt. 5,000 1,000 
4. Audio-Visual Aids 8,000 500 
5. Games and Sports 1,000 500 
E. Library 


The library should contain up-to-date reference books, and 
subscribe to an adequate number of educational journals, The college 
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should also make arrangements to obtain all available literature on 
education techniques from Research Bureaus, Employment Organisa- 
4ion, Educational and Vocational Guidance Bureaus, etc. It is, 
therefore, suggested that a college which offers B.Ed. should have at 
least 3,000 titles covering the various subjects and not less than four 
copies of the more frequently used books. The number of copies will 
of course depend upon the frequency of use and reference. About 
s. 10,000 is considered the minimum for providing an initial nucleus 
of a modest, but well-equipped library. 


The college which offers M.Ed. will require an additional 500 
standard titles. A recurring expenditure of Rs. 5,000 should be per- 
mitted on the purchase of books and subscription of educational jour- 
nals for B.Ed. ‘The amount towards journals may be enhanced іп 
the case of M.Ed. courses by Rs. 500. 


F. Experimental School 


Те is absolutely essential to have an experimental high/higher 
secondary school attached to every training college. The school 
should be under the academic administrative and financial control 
of the principal of the college. The school should also be treated as 
‘an educational laboratory by the staff and trainees for trying out new 
ideas and conducting experiments. It would also serve as useful aid 
in organising demonstration and criticism lessons. It would also pro- 
vide opportunities to the college faculty to keep themselves in touch 
with current problems in school teaching and administration and to 
obtain first-hand experience in their respective fields. The experi- 
mental school should preferably have at least two sections in each 
class so as to facilitate experiments where experimental and controlled 


group are necessary. 
The State Government 


As many as 71 post-graduate teachers colle; b 

К 5 ges are run by 
Government. The institutions are entirely financed by the Govern- 
ment, and the employees are State servants. The Government is also 
responsible for accommodation, library and other facilities for 
running these colleges on proper lines. 


All institutions, not seeking universit: iti 

y recognition, are fully 
under government control. But affiliated расла have 
to союшу with university regulations for securing and for the conti- 
тае of recognition. It is, however, found that university recogni- 
ion is at times loosely given to government institutions. 


Private Management 


The bulk of the institutions are under private management. 


Th "n 
пути. by two external agencies—the Government and 
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The institutions depend on Government for financial aids, and 
аз such they have to comply with the grant-in-aid rules fixed by the 
Government for this purpose? The accounts are audited. At times 
the D.P.I. visits the institutions. The practice, however, varies 
according to States. In some of the States, the teachers’ colleges 
are under the Director of School Education and in others under the 
Director of Collegiate Education. There is no uniformity of practice. 


The University controls the institutions through its rules of 
granting recognition. It alone entitles them to send their candidates 
for university examinations. 


The Government of India 


The Government of India is not charged by the Constitution 
with any direct responsibility for teacher education, though it runs a 
few institutions. It bears at present the major expenditure for in- 
service education schemes for teachers, teacher educators and ad- 
ministrators, and gives financial assistance to teachers and institu- 
tions for research and publications. The Ministry of Education has, 
however, felt moral responsibility—like other Central Ministries—for 
giving national leadership in the field and for coordinating the pro- 
grammes of the States. 


There are three principal agencies, which work on behalf of the 
Ministry of Education for the improvement of the teacher education. 
The Education Division of the Planning Commission draws plans for 
the improvement and development of education for the entire country, 
teacher education being one of the major aspects. In 1963, the Commi- 
ttee on Plan Projects of the Planning Commission had set up a study 
team for selected educational schemes. The Study Team made a 
pilot survey of some of the existing teacher education institutions, 
and submitted a very valuable report making suggestions for the im- 
provement of teacher education in this country. 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training is 
the professional and academic wing of the Ministry of Education. 
It lays a special stress on the improvement of teacher education through 
pre-service and in-service education programmes, publications and 


research. 


And last but not least is the University Grants Commission, 
which is giving financial aids to a number of universities for develop- 
ing their post-graduate programmes of education. It has sot up the 
Centre for Advanced Studies in Education in the Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda. It also appointed a Review Committee on 


1. Supra. р. 135. 


2. Committee on Plan Projects. Report on Teacher Education. New 
Delhi, Government of India. 1964. Pp. 206. 
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Education for examinin g the standards of teaching and research in. 
departments of Education in Indian universities and to make recom- 
mendations in regard to the manner in which adequate standards 


could be maintained by them. The report of the Committee has just. 
been released.* 


Like any other State Government, the Government of India also 
runs a number of teacher training institutions in the Union Territories, 
the most important being the Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 


FINANCE 


A study of the expenditure on teacher education in different 
States reveals that this branch of education has not received the 
amount of attention it deserves. There are varying degrees of ex- 
penditure in different States and even within the same State, there 
is a good deal of variation in the different institutions doing the same 
type of work. The following statistics will show the range of expendi- 
ture on training colleges in India in different States during 1959-60 :— 


TABLE 13 
DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGES BY STATES, 
1959-60* 
(in rupees) 
States For | For Average 
Men | Women | Annual 
| сові рег 
pupil 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Andhra Pradesh 6,76,245 | 1,12,018 849.4 
Assam 1,88,525 | 1,984.4 
Bihar 2,92,146 | 40,340 491.8 
Bombay (Maharashtra and Gujarat) 13,91,017 | 1,36,856 359.4 
3,97,87: 497.3 
Jammu and Kashmir 2,38,371 | А 1,010.0 
Kerala 5,18,875 | 68,916 387.5 
Madhya Pradesh 30,81,626 | 2,13,459 767.8 
Madras 25,59,474 | 11,61,893 207,5 
Мувоге 12,60,608 | 2,28,343 853.4 
Orissa 2,76,061 1,213 359.6 
Punjab 11,33,969 | 2,40,022 400.2 
Rajasthan 5,28,918 .. 886.0 
Uttar Pradesh 10,42,510 3,89,777 886.3 
West Bengal 8,05,174 | 3,38,651 703.9 
Delhi 3,86,856 aie 299.9 
Himachal Pd. 57,873 ss 1,091.9 
"Tripura 79,016 2 745.4 
Pondicherry 29,245 22 . 859.2 


У * Ministry of Education. Education in India. Vol. I. Manager of Publica- 
tions, 1963. Р. 193. 


1. U. б. C. Report of the Review Committee on Education. Delhi, Manager | 
of Publications, 1966, P. 94. Ч 
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The per capita expenditure is, however, gradually rising—Rs. 
331.8 (1950-51), Вз. 583.0 (1955-56), Rs. 424.1 (1960-61), and Rs. 
800 (1965-66). The proportion of expenditure on training colleges 
minaged by different agencies was : government colleges 70.0 per 
cent, private aided colleges 28.4 per cent, and private unaided colleges 
1.6 per cent. The distribution of expenditure from different sources 
during 1958-59 and 1959-60 is given in the table below : 


TABLE 14 
DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON TEACHERS' TRAINING COLLEGES BY 
SOURCES 
1958-59 1959-60 
Sources 
Amount | Percentage Amount row 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Government Funds 90,37,257 75.9 1,35,80,599 75.9 
Local Board Funds (и 371 2,623 0.0 
Fees 4 17,64,875 14.8 22,95,248 12.8 
Endowments 4,63,296 3.9 10,11,974 5.7 
Other Sources 6,46,442 5.4 9,91,491 5.6 
Total 1,19,11,870 100.0 1,78,81,935 100.0 


It will be seen that (а) nearly three-fourths of the expenditure was 
met by government, about one-seventh from fees and one-ninth from 
other sources, the contribution of local boards being insignificant. 
(5) In comparison to the figures for 1958-59, the expenditure in, 1959-60 
increased by 50.3 per cent from government funds, by 30.8 per cent 
from fees and by 80.5 per cent from other sources. 


It has already been pointed out that in addition to the univer- 
sity institutions, 58.6 рог cent of the teachers’ colleges/departments are 
managed by private or autonomous bodies. These institutions get 
government grants and every State Government has framed its own 
regulations for the purpose. In Andhra Pradesh, the Government 
have decided that all the aided colleges in the State will be given 
a teaching grant equal to 100 per cent expenditure on salaries of teach- 
ing and non-teaching staff minus fees at standard rates. The total 
amount of grant-in-aid is limited to the actual deficit and is further 
subject to the condition. In Assam, grants are sanctioned on ad Лос 
basis at a fixed rate on consideration of each case individually. The 
Government of Gujarat sanctions 50 per cent grant-in-aid on admissi- 
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ble expenditure, Kerala awards a grant аб the rate of Ва, 70 per 
student per year. 


The Madhya Pradesh has adopted a uniform policy of grant- 
in-aid to all types of private institutions except Anglo-Indian schools. 
The grant-in-aid is assessed as equal to 75 per cent of the admissible 
expenditure or the net deficit, whichever is less. In, defining admissible 
expenditure, detailed conditions have been laid down. From 1966-67 
onwards, the private teachers colleges of Maharashtra get 66.6 per 
cent of the approved expenditure as grant-in-aid. The Government 
of Mysore awards 50 per cent of net expenditure on maintenance and 
an equal percentage on, the expenditure оп. equipment and building. 


There are no spacial provisions for grant-in-aid to private 
teachers' colleges in the Punjab. They are, however, governed by 
rules prescribed for arts colleges. The grants are made on pro rata 
basis on. the deficit accruing from salary paid to the staff members 
and the income from tuition fees. Women's colleges and institutions 
in rural areas are, however, entitled to Ва. 3,000 in addition to the 
normal grants provided they have been affiliatod for not less than two 
years. 


Rajasthan has not adopted a uniform policy regarding grants- 
in-aid to private teachers’ colleges. Some institutions get 75 per cent 
of approved expenditure as grant, some even to the extent of 90 per 
cent, and a few newly established colleges do not receive any financial 
aids. In awarding grants, attention is paid to (1) university results, 
(2) attendance, (3) staff qualifications and (4) other requirements as 
laid down by the Department from time to time, 


"There are no private teachers’ colleges in Bihar, Jammu and 
Kashmir and Orissa, and the Union territories, Hence the question 
of awarding grants does not arise, 


TEACHERS 


The majority of post-graduate teacher education, institutions 
are affiliated to universities. The qualifications and scales of salary 
for the teachers of these institutions are laid down by the universities, 
These teachers are of three cadres, viz., teachers, readers and assistant 
professors, and principals. The universities are trying to enforce the 
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U.G.C. grades for their own employees as well ав for teachers 
of affiliated universities, The qualifications prescribed for teachers 
vary according to universities, as every university has its own stan- 
dards. But the qualifications of the teaching staff are not up to mark. 
This will be evident from the following extract : 


The staff of these universities is inadequately prepared for its 
task, A study has revealed that 40 per cent of the staff in those 
universities have only a B.A. degree in addition to the B.Com., 
88 per cent hold a Master's degree in education or in an academic 
subject, and only 2 per cent have a doctor's degree 


The State Departments of Education have also fixed the mini- 
mum qualifications and pay scales for the teaching staff of training 
colleges. The details are give in the Appendix. 


The universities have also preseribed the teacher-pupil ratio for 
the teachers’ colleges. The proportion varies, and the university 
conditions are also relaxed. The following is the teacher-pupil ratio 
in the existing teachers’ colleges of this country—127 with the popula- 
tion of 1 : 10 and below, 78 with I : 11—15, 31 with 1 : 16—20, and 
8 with 1 : 21 and above. 


STUDENTS 


The minimum qualification prescribed for admission to a post- 
graduate training wien is the first university degree. But the large 
majority of entrants to the training colleges are those who are drawn 
бо the profession as the last resort, Among these are some who have 
just missed admission to other studies/post-graduate university 
courses. There are others who have passed their qualifying exami- 
nation only after the second or third attempt. The majority of 
them aro 3rd division graduates. Several studies have been made 
analysing the qualifications of student teachers of teachers’ colleges. 
А study of qualifications of students of training colleges in the 
district of Allahabad and neighbourhood (offered in part fulfilment 
of the requirements of the M.Ed. examination of Allahabad Uni- 


versity) reports : 


The academic attainments of male students teachers are poor ; 
nearly three-fourths of them are third class graduates.., 
The teaching profession does not seem to attract science and 
commerce graduates. Practically all the teachers under training 
are graduates and post-graduates in arts subjects, 


In another study of the quality of entrants to the B.Ed. class 
reported by the Principal, Training College Phagwara (Punjab), the 
following percentages of 186, 2nd and 3rd classes have been found : 

1. Government of India. Education's Commission's, Reporty Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1966. PLI d. у 
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TABLE 15 
QUALITY OF ENTRANTS TO THE B.ED. CLASS 


Degree I II TIT 

=> Class Class Class 
МА. 0.0 | 2.0 6.0 
M.Sc. 0.0 0.0 0.0 
B.A 0.7 8.3 62.8 
B.Sc. 0.0 3.2 Not mentioned 


(1) During the last four years, not a single M.Sc. was enrolled 
in the institution Н 


(2) Out of 266 trainees, only six were МА of whom only one 
was in Second Class; and 


With the high rate of educational Unemployment it is felt 


that if the remuneration Prospects of romotion onditi f 
Bervice of teachers could be made really attractive 0 pore 


except perhaps in Subjects where facilities f, ini 
education are Strictly limited. pt. tii 


Post-graduate 


f them d iti 
fees, others charge tuition fees at different ies pete? tuition 


(Rs. 50—100), 90 (Rs. 101—200) ала (Вэ. 20] Рег > 


1. Baroda Report, Pp. 545, 
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At the same time, very few colleges offer stipend to trainees. 
It is found that out of 275 institutions hardly 80 colleges offer stipends 
—70 (Rs. 20—50) p-m., 9 (Rs. 51—100) p.m. and only one Rs, 200 
p.m. It may, however, be noted that some of the States depute their 
own employees to training colleges on full or partial salaries, 


SOME OTHER ASPECTS 


The majority of training colleges of this country is suffering 

from a lack o£ laboratory facilities, and teaching aids and equipment. 

survey of 244 institutions reveals that 68 of them are housed in rented 

buildings, only 37 have their own science laboratories, and 144 have 

their own demonstration schools. It further reveals how inadequate 

БЭР their library facilities, The following statistics will be found inter- 
esung : 


TABLE 16 
POST-GRADUATE TRAINING COLLEGES AND THEIR LIBRARIES 


Volumes in tho Library No. of Institutions 
1,000 and above 32 

^. 1,000—2,000 42 
2,000— 5,000. т 
5,000--10,000 59 
10,000—15,000 14 
15,000—and above 15 
Data not available 11 

Total 944 i 


It is also depressing to note that the majority of institutions do 
not have workshops, craftsheds or art rooms. Hardly a few of them 
have developed aüdio-visual laboratories. 


Another great handicap is the shortage of professional literature 
Appropriate for teachers and teacher educators. Suitable books in 
Indian languages are yet to be written 3. those which have been pub- 
lished have borrowed western ideas unsuitable to this country. Books 
written in foreign languages have not been written from Indian point 
of view. й 


There has, however, been а considerable development in the in- 
service education of teachers. This is mainly due to the organization 
of the Extension Services Departments/Units. - These have -been 
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‘attached to selec 
А fuller account of this programme has been 
book," 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

There has thus been a considerable expansion, in the facilities 
provided for training secondary teachers in this country. The number 
of institutions with enrolment has increased, new programmes are оп 
the anvil, post-graduate teaching and research has developed, and 
in-service education is now widespread. 


ted institutions, their number being 102 at present. 
given, elsewhere in this 


Tn spite of this development, the situation is not very happy. 


"The quality of instruction has deteriorated, the average capacity of an 
institution is less than. one hundred, and a large number of institutions 
] to their admission capacity. 


do not have sufficient strength equa. 
Lack of library and laboratory facilities, teaching aids and equipment 
is another big handicap. The majority of the institutions have in- 
sufficient or improper accommodation and about 45 per cent of the 
institutions do not have their own. laboratory schools. Most institu- 
tions do not have space for staff members to study and work with small 
groups ої ‘students. The personal contact between students and 
teachers is gradually disappearing. A large number of them are either 
understaffed, or do not have a properly qualified staff, and the pay 
scales of teachers in many institutions are meagre. The institutions 
are not able to attract good students, and many of them do not have 
the proper academic background for the subjects which they have to 
teach in schools. Provision for stipends for students is meagre, and а 
large number of private institutions do not get adequate financial aids. 


But the greatest handicap from which teacher education, in this 
country is suffering is inadequate planning and lack of coordination. 
This will be evident from the fact that there is a dearth of trained 
personnel in certain areas even in those States where there is over- 
production, of trained graduates, and that trained graduates are un- 
employed in a number of States even. though there is а backlog of 
untrained teachers. | - 


__ India will need about three lakhs additional teachers for her 
high/higher secondary schools during the Fourth Plan period. This 
means that the country will have to train approximately 75 thousand 
teachers per year more than what her training colleges are training 
at present. There is thus an urgent need for drawing and develop- 
ing a comprehensive programme for teacher training. Special atten- 
уче will have, however, to be concentrated on the improvement 
of : (a) professional training, and (b) teacher education institutions. 
bs > two он а the improvement of educa- 

our children will be very nigh i і 
future of schools depends on x s шах M eur 


1. Infra, Ch. XV. 


8 POST-GRADUATE TRAINING AND RESEARCH 
N. P. Pillai 


INTRODUCTION 


sity with a Professor of Education as its head and that а 2-year 
Masters’ Course in Education should be provided for those who take 
the B.T. Degree, marks the first leap forward in this direction. The 


would develop into centres in which the study of Education, could be 
“stimulated and guided by many converging influences” and that 
new lines of enquiry and scientific investigations would flow from them. 
However, not till twenty more years elapsed, did this bright idea con- 
ceived in 1917 deliver itself in a suitable programme of action. 


Universities like Aligarh and Banaras opened Departments of 
Education, earlier than Bombay ; but the M.Ed. Course, organised 
in 1936, by the Bombay University, was the first to provide a 2-year 
research programme as the requirement for the Degree. In 1941, 
the Bombay University instituted the Ph.D. degree also in Education, 
The research work carried out by the university students from 1937 to 
1950 was solely directed at obtaining one of these degrees and had 
very little relation to felt needs. The imposition of а system of edu- 
cation alien to the land had done away with the need for experimenta- 
tion at any level and so made individual work unnecessary and super- 
fluous until the forties of the 20th century when people began to talk, 
for the first time, of à pational system. of education. Even when 
the need was felt, there was no possibility of embarking оп, serious 
as there was no machinery available for the research workers 
he results of their work to others in the field or to 


utilise them in actual situations. 
research was, therefore, to remain ог T 1 
libraries, aceumulating dust with the passing of time. 


151 
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the vital importance of research in education. Consequently, better 
facilities were provided for research, both fundamental and theoreti- 


N.C.E.R.T. came forward with schemes to promote and finance 
educational research, Technical and financia assistance became 
àvailablo from foreign agencies and from the professional organisa- 


tions for research. The Association of Teacher Educators in India, 
Which began as the All-India Association of Principals of Т reine 

olleges, not merely began to stress the need for organising resea ын 
in the training colleges but indicated even programme priorities. 


authority or the other or on schemes of their own pursuit, either to 
solve local or national problems to which their attention has been 
Wn or in a spirit of enquiry to find out fundamental truths. By 
and large, however, they work mostly in the University Departments 
or in association with them. We have now more than fifty universities 
offering facilities for research in education, Thirty-six of them run 
d. courses for which research is at least a partial requirement. 
Sixteen universities provide facilities for research work leading to the 
h.D. or other doctoral degrees, Tt is estimated that the number 
of scholars and other research workers in these University Depart- 
ments coupled with those Working in the research institutes under the 
State Departments number over 1,500, 


1939—61. In this рарег, it is proposed to review this work so that 
it may be possible to assess our achievements and limitations and 
Suggest possible lines of improvement, ТЕ is to be remembered that 
а good deal of work has been done since 1961 in many of the universi- 
ties and probably of a more intensive kind. This assessment may 
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not therefore reveal the true picture as it obtains today, but in 
the absence of full details regarding the work done in all the univer- 
sities during this period, the study has been confined to the work 
done till 1961, 


M.Ed. DEGREE 


On the basis of the requirements for the Degree of M.Ed., the 
universities in India may be classified broadly into three groups, vi2., 
(1) Universities which award the Degree solely ou the basis of ох- 
aminations, (2) Universities which award the Degree on. the basis of a 
thesis only, and (3) Universities which require the submission of a 
thesis in partial fulfilment of requirements of the degree. A few 
universities like Bombay, Karnatak and Mysore award the degree 
either by thesis alone or by examination and thesis or by examina- 
tion only. The number and quality of tho these will differ very 
much according to the pattern followed. Some of the universities 
have a large number of theses to their credit. This may be due either 
to their having started the course earlier than others or to the fact 
that their enrolment is greater than in others. 


M.Ed. courses were available in at least 16 universities by 1949. 
These are the universities of Aligarh, Allahabad, Andhra, Banaras, 
Baroda, Bombay, Delhi, Karnatak, Lucknow, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, 
Osmania, Patna, Poona and Saugar. Naturally, there will be a greater 
output of research work in these universities than in many others, 
unless a thesis was not prescribed as part of the requirements of the 


Degree. 


The numbers of M.Ed. theses, submitted in full satisfaction 
of requirements and in partial fulfilment of the requirements in eac: 
of the different universities are given in the table below : 


TABLE 17 
M. Ed. BY THESES 


University No. of theses 


Banaras Hindu University 3 
Bombay na 
Karnatak 4 
M. 8. University of Baroda 24 
Mysore 16 
Poona 6 
S.N.D.T. 8 

114 


Total 
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A statement of the number of dissertations submitted for M.Ed. 


degrees in partial satisfaction of the requirements for the Degree is given 
below : 
TABLE 18 


NUMBER OF M. Ed. DISSERTATIONS 


No. of dissertations 


University 
78) 1, Арга 47 
2. Aligarh 18 
3. Allahabad 420 
4. Andhra 31 
5. Bombay 312 
6. Calcutta 19 
т. Delhi 214 
8. Gorakhpur 38 
9. Gujarat 45 
10. Jabalpur 39 
11. Kerala 26 
12. Lucknow 167 
13. Madras 247 
14. M. 8. University of Baroda 126 
15. Nagpur 100 
16. Osmania 144 
17. Panjab 139 
18. Райпа 151 
19. Роопа 15 
20. Rajasthan 131 
21. Saugar 133 
22. Sri Venkateswara 7 
23. Utkal 39 
24. Vikram 81 
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The present trend is to discontinue M.Ed. (entirely by thesis). 
Hardly three or four universities continue the practice at present. 
The majority of universities award M.Ed. by papers ог by papers and 
dissertation. A dissertation is submitted in lieu of two or one paper. 
The general scheme is given below : 


А. Core Courses 


1. Philosophical and Sociological Foundations of 
Edueation 
2. Elements of Educational Research 


100 marks 
100 marks 


В. Areas of Specialisation (two papers of one hundred marks each 
from one of the following areas) : 
1. Educational Psychology, Measurement, 
Guidance and Counselling, 
2. Educational Administration, 
3. History of Education, 
4, Comparative Education, 
5. Teacher Education, and 
6. Curriculum. 
С. Dissertation 
A candidate has to offer an additional group from an addi» 
tional Area of Specialisation, if he is not required to submit a disser- 
tation as partial fulfilment of M.Ed. regulations. 


THESES FOR THE PH.D. 


The total number of doctoral theses approved by Indian Univer- 
sities till the end of 1961 is 83, distributed among the universities ав 


follows. 


200 marks 


TABLE 19 


NUMBER OF THESES APPROVED FOR THE DOCTORATE 
DEGREE й 


yee gap i س‎ 2 


University Degree No. of theses 

ERU S ERE d‏ و 
Allahabad University D. Phill. "‏ 
Banaras Hindu University p. Litt. 1‏ 
Bihar University. Ph.D. 4‏ 
Bombay University Ph.D. 5‏ 
Delhi University Ph.D. :‏ 
Karnatak University Ph.D. |‏ 
Lucknow University Ph.D. 1‏ 
Madras University. Ph.D. 5‏ 
M. S. University of Baroda Ph.D. 1‏ 
Nagpur University Ph.D. i‏ 
Poona University Ph.D. 3‏ 

Saugar University Ph.D. 

Total 83 

Sees) eee 


ae Е 
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SUBJECT-WISE CLASSIFICATION OF RESEARCHES DONE 


The research done so far in the post-graduate departments of 
education are classified for the purpose of review under the following 
major heads—personality development and adjustment, personality 
attributes and abilities, learning variables, curriculum and methods 
of instruction, measurement and evaluation, ethical factors in educa- 
tion, philosophical studies, administration and finance, teacher cduca- 
tion and historical research. The theses listed under each are only 
illustrative. No observations are made on the merits of the work, 
as full details were not available. 


Personality Development and Adjustment 


Studies relating to adjustment problems, behaviour problems, 
mental hygiene, guidance and counselling, personality development 
and exceptional children are a great need in our country. Very few 
universities have taken up studies in this area, 


Studies on Personality Whether they be simple enquiries and 
investigations, studies in the Philosophical aspects of personality, 
causal comparative studies or experimentally designed ones, not much 
work has been done on personality. Two studies at the Ph.D. level 
have been carried out, one dealing with the analytical aspects of 
personality (Allahabad), and the other with the measurement aspect 
of personality (Banaras), M.Ed. studies conducted mainly fall under 
the following heads—development of personality in Harijans (Rajas- 
than), personality development and environment (Baroda, Osmania), 

` personality and mental health (Bombay), personality and discipline 
(Utkal), personality of adolescent girls (Allahabad), persona lity patterns 
in scheduled castes (Agra), personality of delinquents (Banaras), 
personality of Gifted Children (Allahabad), personality of handi- 
capped children (Madras), aesthetics and personality (Calcutta), 
personality in relation to achievement (Nagpur), personality in rela- 
tion to rate of learning (Madras), projective techniques in personality 
studies (Agra, Rajasthan, Delhi), fantasy and personality (Lucknow), 
personality in, relation to counselling and school performance (Aligarh), 
personality in relation to socio-economic status (Aligarh), personality 
of basic school children (Madras), personality of boys and girls (Alla. 
habad), personality of orphans (Madras), personality of pupils in resi. 
dential schools (Madras), personality of student teachers (Madras), 
personality of headmasters (Vikram), personality of teachers (Bembay, 
Delhi, Lucknow) the Q technique with reference to personality (Gorakh- 
pur) and psycho-analytie Approach to personality (Allahabad). It 
is time that we take up systematic research on. personality under some 
theoretical orientation. More ard more work on the velidity and 
reliability of personality studies may lave to be encouraged. It would, 
perhaps, be more useful to concentrate on enduring personality traits 
and operationally definable categories like guilt, aggression, anxiety, 
withdrawal tendency, fantasy, ete. 3 


им 
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Adjustment is an aspect of personality. A few studies have boen. 
carried out which deal directly with adjustment problems and a few 
others with the related aspects such as adjustment problems of the 
eldest child (Lucknow) and the youngest (Lucknow) ; social adjustment 
of children (Osmania), of delinquents (Rajasthan) and of pre-school 
children (Delhi) ; adjustment in relation to family (Baroda) ; diagnosis 
of adjustment problems (Punjab), measurement with reference to ad- 
justm»nt (Delhi); adjustment in relation to intelligence (Baroda) ; 
influence of films on adjustment (Allahabad, Madras, Rajasthan); 
comie and adjustment (Bombay); fantasy of children (Allahabad) ; 
fear of children (Aligarh) ; fear pattern of secondary school girls (Luck- 
now), and relationship of achievement with fear (Madras). 


Adolescence is a period of crisis when adjustment problems 
become very critical. Several studies have been carried out which 
bear on this transitional period. Such are the studies on the 
problems of adolescents (Delhi), social adjustment of adolescents 
(Baroda), worries of adolescents (Delhi), fantasies of adolescents 
(Allahabad), adjustment problems of adolescents (Patna, Rajasthan), 
problems of college students (Lucknow, Rajasthan), and mental health 
of University students (Bombay). A few studies deal with the adjust- 
ment problems of student teachers (Agra, Jabalpur, Rajasthan, 
Delhi) А systematic attempt at studying this important area has, 
however, not been done in any single university. Different schools 
of psychology have, each, its own theories regarding personality 
development and adjustment, which require to be tried out in our own 
country to find out how far each is applicable. No effective attempt 
has also bean made so far to integrate research on discipline, adjustment, 
behaviour problems, counselling, inter-personal relations and citizen- 
ship training. Research on adjustment problems has to be based on 
stable, enduring and integrative concepts which can bring several 
related problems under a common focus. More than analytical and 
speculative studies which might clarify the theoretical aspects of 
adjustment problems there is need for focussed, experimentally de- 
signed studies. Theories of learning, of conditioning and psycho- 
analysis have to be fully utilised in conducting research in this area. 


Behaviour Problems.—A comprehensive theory of personality 
growth and development may bridge the gulf between adjustment. 
problems and behaviour problems and thus provide an adequate 
background for conducting research on behaviour problems. Since 
causal factors behind behaviour problems are complex and socially 
conditioned to a great extent, it is obligatory that different universities. 
should conduct their own studies in this area, Many studies have 
been conducted in the universities of Allahabad, Delhi, Bombay, 
Madras, Lucknow and Rajasthan, while others lag behind. On 
the problem of delinquent behaviour, examples of studies carried out 
are : remedy for delinqueney (Madras), causes of delinquency (Bombay, 
Delhi), case studies of delinquents (Bombay, Lucknow, Saugar), home 
and delinquency (Madras), intelligence, aptitude and delinquency 
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lity patterns in juvenile delinquents (Allaha- 

дор iem pe idis relate to attitudes of parents (Delhi), 

of headmasters (Punjab) and of teachers (Punjab) towards behaviour 

roblems in pupils. "There are a few studies on behaviour problems in, 

P educational schools (Punjab), in nursery schools (Rajasthan) and 
behaviour problems in. children (Allahabad, Nagpur). 


+ of discipline presents а difficult problem to research 
P ex ‘The Hiffeulty о у нека the lack of definiteness about 
the ideas involved. Very few researches have been reported on. this 
concept in the West, since the areas covered by this concept have been. 
split up and incorporated into related fields like adjustment, be- 
haviour problems, etc. TThe studies done in Indian universities deal 
with the following problems : children's attitude to punishment, 
(Delhi, Nagpur); athletics and discipline (Saugar), discipline and 
freedom іп education (Caleutta), discipline in post-primary section 
(Vikram), discipline in co-educational schools (Bombay), discipline and 
citizenship training (Madras), scouting and: discipline (Madras), 
discipline problems facing student teachers (Allahabad, Lucknow), 
discipline in girls’ hostels (Madras), psychological aspects of disepline 
(Kerala), curricular aspects of discipline (Allahabad), discipline in 
general (Allahabad, Delhi, Vikram), punishment in, secondary schools 


(Lucknow), and the place of punishment and reward in education 
(Allahabad). 3 


There is no elear-out distinction, between. discipline problems 
in the classroom setting and student indiscipline. However, student 
indiscipline is a problem for Social Psychology as well. Only concerted 
research can clarify several aspects of this problem—how far it is a 
personal problem of adjustment, to what extent it is a social problem, 
‘and how it is related to curriculum, school practices and administra- 
tion. The few studies so far conducted are : causes of student in- 
discipline (Delhi, Baroda, Saugar, Utkal), student indiscipline and 
parental co-operation (Baroda), problem of student indiscipline (Patna), 
student indiscipline in relation. to academic achievement (Saugar), 
student indiscipline in secondary schools (Aligarh, Delhi, Gujarat, 
Lucknow, Saugar, Allahabad), study of discipline from a psychological 
point of view (Kerala) and teachers reaction to student indiscipline 
(Osmania). 


Delhi, Lucknow, Bombay, Allahabad, Aligarh, Saugar and 
Madras have attempted studies dealing with several aspects of 
discipline problem. Concerted research appears to have been taken 
up in Allahabad on its different aspects. It is important to realise, 
however, that the problem can be successfully tackled only through 
an, inter-disciplinary approach. Sponsored research of the longitu- 
dinal type alone can render full justice to this multi-dimensional 
area. 
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Modern. Psychiatry has emphasised the overhwhelming im- 
portance of interpersonal factors im personality development. Ad- 
justment connotes effective interpersonal relations. Emotional 
difficulties always have their interpersonal aspect. The interpersonal 
climate in the class room is further complicated by other relevant: 
variables like curriculum and methods of instruction. Research on 
this vital area is, however, scanty. Interpersonal factors should be 
given equal attention, with instructional factors, in our research pro- 
grammes, since it is both qualitatively and quantitatively related to 
the teaching-learning process. The studies done, so far, are mostly 
of the causal-comparative type, as for example, on factors influencing 
interpersonal relationships among pupils (Lucknow, Madras, Nagpur) 
among girls (Allahabad, Rajasthan), and in secondary schools (Baroda). 
The University of Madras seems to have, by and large, taken, the lead 
with respect to research on interpersonal aspects. : 


Guidance and Counselling.—8Research in the area of guidance 
and counselling has to be related to that of adjustment and behaviour 
problems. Counselling concentrates on the diagnostie and thera- 
peutie aspects of adjustment, and the theories of personal develop- 
ment and adjustment provide the theoretical basis for the counselling 
process, The studies dealing with personal counselling, educational 
counselling and vocational counselling which have been done in the 
universities are : counselling in multi-purpose schools (Agra), coun- 
selling in secondary schools (Saugar, Vikram), hobbies and counselling 
(Vikram), need for counselling (Patna, Saugar, Rajasthan), records in 
counselling (Delhi), criteria for educational counselling (Nagpur), 
tools of educational counselling (Rajasthan), role of teachers in educa- 
tional counselling (Osmania), vocational implications of counselling 
(Saugar), vocational counselling in multipurpose schools (Rajasthan), 
need for vocational counselling (Allahabad), relation of vocational 
counselling to vocational education (Allahabad), survey of vocational 
counselling (Bombay), and uses of tests in vocational counselling 
(Osmania). It is easy to find that we have so far touched only the 
fringe of the problem of counselling. We ought to know more about 
the attitude of teachers, parents, pupils and community leaders in 
India towards counselling as well as the theoretical aspects of coun- 
selling and evaluation of counselling services. Counselling theories 
are closely allied to personality theories, and so, research 10. relation 
to both ‘end’ theories of purpose, meaning and values (philosophical) 
and ‘means’ theories of the procedures to be used (Scientific) will 
have to be undertaken. Vocational choice theory, theory of voca- 
tional maturity and other related theories should also stimulate more 
research. Experimental work will have to be effectively designed 
for conducting research on evaluation of counselling. 


Exceptional Children.—Democracy connotes not only equality 
of opportunities, but also, equalisation of opportunities. Differential 
_psychology, which concentrates оп individual differences, 18 there- 
fore, an aspect meriting our attention but it has yet to make its 
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impact on education, Most universities have neglected this area. 
Allahabad, Bombay, Madras х) Rajasthan have conducted a few 
studies. Of all kinds of physical handicaps, that s blindness р 
to receive our greatest attention as Її highly Ирне ve educa- 
tionally. A few studies have been done O^ this—the ec Een 
of the blind (Punjab, Patna, Aligarh), physical education for the b m 
(Madras), and social adjustment of the blind (Delhi). eme on de 
learning processes in the blind is likely to throw much "E E 5 
basic principles of learning in general and the comparat aXe E ec uis 
audio and visualaidsin teaching. There are? few studies dealing wit 
the deaf and dumb—the education of the deaf (Poona, AL 
training for the deaf (Allahabad), vocational education for the ea 
(Allahabad), personality problems of the dumb (Madras), education 
of the physically and mentally handicapped. (Bombay), and a oor pe 
ative study of the gifted and the deficient (Allahabad). Studies о 
mentally deficient children merge into those of retarded children, an: 
a few case studies haye been carried out of retarded children (Madras, 
Bombay). Studies on retardation in English (Lucknow), in Mathe- 
matics (Osmania) and in reading (Madras) ate available but not in 
many subjects and aspects of the learning process. Allahabad, Bombay 
and Madras have contributed more to the study of exceptional children 
than other universities. "То Bombay goes the credit of pioneering 
this type of research in India. 


While humanitarian research compels us mainly to care for and 
educate the backward, the deficient and the defective, national interest 
dictates that we indentify and provide maximum encouragement 
to the gifted. The studies undertaken so far include the activities 
of the gifted (Rajasthan), backwardness in the gifted (Aligarh), case 
studies of the gifted (Lucknow, Rajasthan), comparative studies of 
the gifted and the backward (Allahabad), education of the gifted 
(Allahabad, Bombay), personal characteristics of the gifted (Allaha- 
bad), problems of the gifted (Madras), art_expressions of the gifted 
(Allahabad), and study of superior students (Baroda). There is only one 
study relating to under-achievement of the gifted.. While Allahabad 
has concentrated on studies of the major categories of exceptional 
children, the gifted as well as the defective and backward, and done 
good work іп several related areas, many other universities have 
conducted only very few studies on them. 


Developmental studies—Another area Which is closely related 
to personality and adjustment: is developmental studies. Since 
developmental psychology has established itself securely, educators 
ought to pay adequate attention to thisarea. The capacities of speak- 
ing, thinking, reasoning and judging do not come offsuddenly. They 
begin in childhood and evolve slowly. То project adult standards of 
reasoning and judgement upon children is ridiculous as well as dange- 
rous. Language development constitutes an important area—the 
rate and tempo of vocabulary development, the hereditary and en- 
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vironmental factors facilitating it, and the problems of children con- 
fronting different language patterns at the same time, are problems 
for research in this field. "The studies so far done are the language 
development during nursery years (Mysore, Allahabad, Bombay, 
Osmania), vocabulary attainments (Bombay, Nagpur), vocabulary 
in English (Saugar, Lucknow, Rajasthan), vocabulary of children 
(Rajasthan, Bombay, Allahabad, Delhi) and the influence of local 
dialects on vocabulary (Saugar). Of all phases of mental development 
the learning of language has traditionally attracted most attention, 
because of the complexity of language and the ease and swiftness 
of learning. Mer БЕ аяа dod that the study of the process, 
whereby children learn to speak and understand language, ћојав 
the key to many fundamental problems of behaviour and learning. 
Moreover it may help parents to know whether language development 
is proceeding in а normal fashion, give information to guide the deve- 
lopment of curriculum in schools, and help in the formulation of special 
educational programmes for the handicapped. 


Thinking constitutes the very foundation of intellectual activity, 
and while a good deal of research has been done in the West on the 
development of thinking in childhood, we have во far done very little 
work оп it. Madras has two studies on the development of imagina- 
tion, one during childhood and the other during late adolescence. The 
development of reasoning comes under the development of thinking. 
The child's concepts of causal relations slowly build up along with his 
perception and learning. Research has yet to unravel several interest- 
ing, though complex, aspocts of the reasoning process. The only work 
on reasoning and thinking which has been reported is a Ph.D. thesis 
from Banaras. More of analytical ав well as experimentally oriented 
studies on language development and thinking process are required. 
Longitudinal as well as cross-sectional studies on different age-groups 
(as done in Madras), may prove fruitful in this area of developmental 
psychology. Mere mechanical counting of words spoken by children 
of a particular age group is meaningless unless correlated and integra- 
ted with a sound theory of language development. Оп the important 
area of moral development, there are three studies — the development 
of the ego-ideal (Banaras) and the development of moral adjust. 
ment (Madras, Rajashtan) Emotional development, though equally 
important, has stimulated only one study (Lucknow). Social develop- 
ment in children is an area for concerted research, but except for a 
study on the development of social behaviour in children (Nagpur), 


very little has been done. 


Personality Attributes and Abilities 

Attitudes.—Universities like Allahabad, Bombay, Delhi, Gorakh- 
pur, Lucknow, Madras; Nagpur, Punjab and Rajasthan have under- 
taken several studies on attitude. Since attitudes are conditioned to 
a great extent by socio-cultural factors, there is a real need for all the 
universities conducting attitude studies. Before introducing far- 
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reaching changes in curriculum and methods of instruction, the atti- 
tudes of pupils, teachers, parents and community members have to be 
ascertained. The areas so far covered relate mainly to factors condi- 
tioning attitudes, and the attitudes of pupils to religion, school sub- 
jects, teachers, punishment, marriage, N.C.C. training, | social 
service, co-curricular activities, co-education, technical education, 
group activities, home work, morality, musie, poetry, home, film, 
untouchability, etc. There are a number of studies on the attitudes 
of teachers towards behaviour problems, co-education, vocation, 
supervision, corporal punishment, internal assessment, etc., or on the 
attitudes of student teachers towards the teaching profession, basic 
training, children's behaviour, co-curricular activities, community 
training, or on the attitude of parents towards teachers’ problems, 
co-education and women’s education. There are some studies dealing 
with the relationship of attitudes to achievement. Allahabad has a 
study on the psychology of attitude. No study on the validity and 
reliability of attitude measurement has, however, been made so far. 
Theories of attitude measurement ought to receive our undivided 
attention. New techniques in attitude-scale construction are to be 
encouraged. There is also a great need to systematise what has al- 
ready been done in this area. 


Intelligence.—In the traditionally important area of intelli- 
gence, the majority of the studies in our universities deal with the 
adaptation and standardisation of tests devised in the West. Work 
doneis mostly on group tests of intelligence (Delhi, Osmania, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Banaras); performance tests (Gujarat, Bombay) ; intelli- 
gence in boys and girls (Patna) ; intelligence concrete and abstract 
(Allahabad), critical study of Koh’s block design test of intelligence 
(Allahabad, Delhi); the Manikin test as a тасавиге of intelligence 
(Kerala), deriving norms for performance tests—Porteus Maze test 
(Delhi), Minnesota Paper Form Board test (Gujarat), cube construction 
and Dearborn test (Delhi), Goodenough’s Draw-a-man test (Delhi), 
and deriving norms for non-verbal group test—N.LI.P. Group test 
(Aligarh). А few studies bear on the relationship of intelligence to 
other important variables such as delinquency, achievement, adjust- 
ment, sex, parents’ profession, economic status, neuroticism, physical 
growth, reading interests, recreational activities, social acceptance, 
span of memory, suggestibility and vocational interests. About 
ten studies relate to relationship of achievement to intelligence. 
Allahabad, Bombay, Delhi and Baroda are among the universities 
which have conducted several studies on intelligence and intelligence 
testing. But more studies relating to the validity, reliability and such 
related concepts are needed. Analytical and critical studies which 
classify the concept of intelligence are to be given equal emphasis 
along with the measurement aspect of intelligence. Only planned and 
systematic research can make significant contributions in this area. 
Delhi has made three attempts to evolve norms for the ‘“Draw-a-man”’ 
test. The three theses have tried to standardise the test for the diffe- 
rent age-groups, 34- to S+, 6+ to 10+ and 11+ to 14+. Norms for 
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different groups may also be attempted in this manner. But, how- 
ever ambitious and painstaking individual researches шау be, they 
have their limitations, with respect to time, and finance. Only spon- 
вогей research may be able to standardize intelligence tests on large 
samples and for different groups all over India, It should be possible 
for different universities to profitably co-operate in standardising 
cnlture-free ‘intelligence tests of the performance types as well as to 
‚ prepare and standardise verbal intelligence tests with norms for im- 
portant linguistic and geographical areas. 


 Aptitude.—Studies relating to aptitude, which is a more enduring 
concept than attitude and intelligence, are comparatively fewer in 
number. Among them are the following : aptitude for mathematics 
(Andhra, Osmania), aptitude of delinquents (Bombay), aptitude for 
music (Madras), mechanical aptitudes (Osmania, Allahabad, Baroda, 
Bombay), teacher aptitude (Baroda, Vikram), aptitude for press 
workers (Allahabad), aptitude for textile workers (Allahabad), aptitude 
test in physical science (Andhra), numerical aptitudes test (Bombay), 
clerical aptitude (Delhi), scientific aptitude (Utkal), scholastic apti- 
‚ tude (Nagpur), vocational aptitude (Delhi, Gorakhpur), socio-economic 
status and aptitude (Andhra), psychological study of aptitudes (Vik- 
ram). 


The validity of intelligence as a unitary concept is increasingly 
being questioned. General intelligence tests are not very useful 
for identification of those students who wish to enter vocational 
training programmes, commercial courses, music, art, ete. The con- 
‘cept is therefore split into differential abilities. More of con- 
centrated research on differential aptitude batteries for prediction of 
süecess in specifie jobs is required. Aptitudes for music and art have 
been totally neglected here. Since our artistic expressions are condi- 
tioned by our socio-cultural heritage, how far we can accept music 
and art aptitude tests made in the West has to be decided. More 
Studies dealing with the physiological and measurement aspects of 
art and musical ability are required. There is only one study dealing 
with the testing of art ability (Poona). Studies done so far are spora- 
dic, and even that by a few universities like Allahabad, Andhra and 
Bombay. Without standardised aptitude tests, vocational guidance 
cannot make any headway. Differential aptitude batteries have 
several advantages ; for instance, since the tests are standardised on 
the same population, typical profiles for different vocations can be 
obtained. But the labour involved in the standardisation of such 
tests is heavy, and so work on them can be effectively carried out only 
through research projects which are sponsored by Government or other 


agencies. 


Achievement.—Achievement testing is in vogue in most educa- 
tional institutions and а great number of M.Ed. theses deal with 
standardising achievement tests. Achievement tests are very much 
needed for assessing student progress, for the comparative assessment 
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of schools, for clarifying the objectives of instruction, and for bringing 
out indirectly, dynamie changes in the methods of instruction; and 
во, work on them has to be encouraged. In Mathematies, social 
studies and. general science, a large number of achievement tests have 
been prepared. There is hardly any achievement test in the classical 
languages. Achievement tests in the biological sciences are also very 
few. English can claim only a dozen theses relating to the prepara- 
tion of achievement tests. The universities of Allahabad, Bombay, 
Delhi, Punjab, Patna, Lucknow, Madras, Bombay, Osmania, Saugar, 
Vikram and Kerala have made a number of studies on achievement 
testing. Allahabad, Delhi and Osmania have attempted construction 
of achievement tests in several subjects. There are also a number of 
causal-comparative type of studies relating achievement to ` other 
important variables like vocational interests, co-curricular activities, 
physical education, sports, age, sex, social adjustment, language pro- 
ficiency, castes, parents, attendance, extroversion and introversion 
indices, social, physical, environmental and emotional factors, home 
background, influence of mother-tongue, pre-school education, science 
clubs, mid-day meals, sociometric status, attitude, imagination, intelli- 
gence, behaviour problems, personality, verbal ability, memory, visual 
perception, etc. Several of these studies may have to be replicated if 
we are to take the generalisations seriously. Factor analytic approach 
should be applied to the innumerable and overlapping variables which 
are causally and functionally related to achievement, and a few dyna- 
mic variables like memory, motivation, socio-economic index, intelli- 
gence, etc., should be isolated for intensive research, if we are to make 
the fullest use of these tests in the teaching-learning process. 


Learning and Related Variables 


.. Learning.—Research on theories of learning should be given the 
pride of place in any scheme of educational research. But we have 
very few studies bearing directly on learning and these are—the 
educational implications of the theories of learning (Allahabad, Guja- 
rat), Gestalt theory of learning (Allahabad), learning process at diffe- 
rent ability levels (Agra), relation of rate of learning to personality 
(Madras), and school praetice and theories of learning (Bombay). 
Psychological variables like motivation, memory and attention 
are dynamically related to the teaching-learning process, but many 
universities have yet to conduct research in these areas. 


Motivation. —Motivation is a dynamic concept intimately related 
to teaching. There are a few studies on motivation in general and a 
few others on motivation with respect to different subjects—motiva- 
tion in education (Allahabad), motivation in geography (Allahabad) 
and motivation in teaching history (Allahabad, Delhi). Allahabad 
has thus taken the lead with regard to research on motivation. Studies 
in the field should be subjected to rigorous experimental designs. 
More of causal-comparative studies correlating motivation with re- 
lated psychological variables like interest, intelligence, aptitude, etc., 
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are to be taken up in future along with analytical and theoretical 
studies on motivation. 


Attention ата Memory.—Only two studies directly relating 
to attention are reported —effect of co-education on attention (Punjab) 
and the relationship of performance in intelligence tests to span of 
visual attention (Madras) Studies on memory are comparatively 
greater ; among them are the effect of note-taking on memory (Patna), 
factors affecting memory (Madras), part and whole method in memoris- 
ing (Allahabad), relation of achievement, verbal ability and reasoning 
to memory (Nagpur), studies on span of immediate memory (Allaha- 
bad) and studies on memory (Madras) Allahabad has conducted 
well-planned studies on memory—there are at least 6 studies on the 
span of memory, 5 for the age-groups 7+, 8+, 11+, 12+, and 13+ 
in children and one for the age-group 12+ in girls. Meaningful genera- 
lisations on the developmental sequence of the span of attention are 
possible through such studies. 


Interest.—Interest has received comparatively greater attention 
from the research workers. Areas covered by interest studies relate 
to different types of interest, interests of children and adolescents, 
interest in different subjects, scientific interests, academic interests, 
aesthetic interests, recreational interests, and interest in vocations. 
Scientific interests ought to receive greater attention. The measure- 
ment of scientific interests, the socio-psychological and cultural aspects 
of scientific interests and the relation, of scientific interests to aptitude 
for science may turn out to be a promising area for research. Compared 
to the importance of the topic in this scientific age, research studies 
carried out in our universities are not at allencouraging. The studies 
listed are : scientific interests of middle school pupils (Madras), scienti- 
fic interests of secondary school pupils (Osmania, Sri Venkateswara), 
and sex differences in scientific interests (Madras). Since vocational 
guidance may have to play a leading role in building the future of 
the nation, there should be more of research on the vocational interests 
of children. Among the studies relating to the dynamic factors 
which influence vocational interests of children are parents’ influence 
in vocational interests of girls (Allahabad), vocational interests of 
college students (Allahabad, Rajasthan) and vocational interests in 
general (Andhra, Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Punjab, Rajasthan, Sri 
Venkateswara, Utkal). 


Philosophy of Education 


A few contemporary writers have expounded the view that the 
central problems of education are problems of moral and ethical judg- 
ment, and во research in education should embrace problems in moral 
and political philosophy. Educationists should take up the challeng- 
ing task of formulating a conception of pedagogical methods compatible 
with the psychological facts about learning on the one hand and 
with our democratic ideology and ethical values on the other. Several 
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studies have been done in our universities bearing on the philosophy 
ofeducation. Patna leads with nearly 25 per cent of the total number 
of theses relating to this field. Allahabad, Baroda, Nagpur, Osmania 
and Punjab have studies describing the educational ideas of religious 
leaders and thinkers. Kerala has a study on the educational ideas 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Ethical Values in Education 


It is well known that education should have both short-range 
and long-range objectives. Inculcation of ethical and socially pro- 
ductive behaviour constitutes one of the cardinal long-range aims. 
Both character education and religious education come under this aim. 
But research on character may be fruitful only if we give adequate 
definition to the concept of character. There are a few studies on 
character, like the development of character in children (Rajasthan), 
and character and Hindi poetry (Osmania). Work on tests of character 
has been done for the Degree of Ph.D. in Bombay. Studies оп charac- 
ter naturally merge in the sphere of moral and religious instruction 
and here there are theses on moral education of school children 
(S.N.D.T. Women's University), moral instruction in denominational 
schools (Agra), moral education (Patna, Saugar, Allahabad) and 
evaluation of the syllabus for moral instruction (Bombay). "There are 
a few studies on religious education—on general aspects (Bombay, 
Madras, Patna, Poona, Gujarat) and on religious instruction in ancient 
India (Saugar). Most of the studies are of the historical and survey 
type. The notion that character is beyond testing and evaluation 
and the formalities of scientific experimental study has to be discarded. 
An operational definition of character should be adopted and followed 
up by well-designed experiments in the laboratory or field-setting 
where factual data relating to character traits and character formation 
can be effectively tested. Hartshone and May's famous study on 
character should give us inspiration to conduct experimental study on 
character traits. Ego psychology and self psychology are coming 
into prominence and they may provide a valuable frame of reference 
for conducting research on character development. 


In а country like India with different religions, the problem of 
religious education offers a fertile ground for research. Perhaps 
it might be useful that those who conduct research on religious 
education take greater interest in the psychological findings relating to 
personality development and adjustment and the theories of learning. 
The importance of the science of psychology for religious education 
has hitherto not been fully realised. Systematic research may help 
clear away many prejudices, clarify objectives and successfully evalu- 
ate the outcome of character education. Since character education 
touches on values and ideals, analytical and philosophically-oriented 
research studies should be undertaken to clarify the goals of moral 
and religious instruction and reconcile the objectives of religious. 
leaders with the findings of modern psychology and sociology relating 
to personality development and adjustment. 
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Curriculum.—The problems of what should be taught have 
always puzzled educationists, and naturally it offers perennial scope 
for research. The curricula in science and So Studies have 
stimulated a good number of studies. The universities of Allahabad, 
Bombay, Madras, Osmania, Patna, Saugar and Kerala have paid some 
attention to curriculum research. A few of these universities have 
paid equal attention to co-curricular activities as well. Most of the 
studies are of the causal-comparative or investigation types and they 
mainly relate to the following aspects—attitude towards curriculum, 
curriculum in basic schools, comparative studies of curriculum, corre- 
lating curriculum with children's interests and curriculum in 
different school subjects including art and eraft and physical education, 
There is at least one study each on curriculum in relation to failure 
and in relation to adolescent needs and on the sociological and psycholo- 
gical basis of the curriculum. The only study at the Ph.D. level is 
on the basis and structure of the curriculum in secondary schools, 
(Bombay). More research is called for in this area, especially with 
regard to primary schools. Two studies on the suitability of Fishing 
and Coir as Basic Crafts have been done in Kerala. Studies of this 
kind on other local crafts may be desirable. 


Text-Books.—Research on text-books merges into that of curri- 
culum research. Research studies pertaining to text-books in all the 
major subjects have been carried out at Allahabad, Bombay, Delhi, 
Gujarat, Lucknow, Madras, Baroda, Osmania, Punjab, and Saugar 
universities, Text-books in social studies have been subjected to 
тату more studies than those in other subjects. Only 4 studies, 
however, have been carried out based on the analysis of science text- 
books. A few of the studies deal with the criteria for the preparation 
of text-books in different subjects. Some universities have concen- 
trated on vocabulary in text-books. 


Teaching Mi ethods.—Universities like Allahabad, Bombay, 
Madras, Osmania, Patna, Kerala and Saugar have several studies 
covering methods of teaching different subjects, while most others ` 
have at least a few. The majority of the studies are of the investi- 
gation and enquiry type. A good number of studies relate to pupil 
errors and difficulties in different subjects. Diagnostic studies of 
teaching and learning in different subjects and remedial teaching in 
different subjects have also been done in many universities. There 
are at least a few experimental studies on each subject involving 
comparison, of traditional methods and modern methods of teaching 
different subjects and teaching with audio-visual aids and without 
them. Other types of studies include vocabulary in teaching different 
subjects, correlated teaching of different subjects, etc. Regarding 
the quantum of research work with respect to different subjects, it is 
seen that the biological and commercial subjects, and agriculture have 
received scant attention in several universities. Studies on methods 
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of teaching classical languages are also very few. It cannot be said 
that the regional languages have been neglected, though Hindi and 
English have received comparatively greater attention. Experiment- 
ally-oriented research studies have yet to be conducted on 
art and craft. Among the few studies on art and craft, not one deals 
directly with the methods of teaching these subjects ; most of them are 
mere enquiries. In the area of music also, most of the studies deal 
only with the aptitudes, attitudes and interests of children ; research 
on methods of teaching music has yet to be done. 


Physical Education and Health Education.—The number of 
studies undertaken on physical education is itself а clear proof that 
we have neglected the physical and the health aspects of education. 
It cannot be denied that a great majority of our children suffer from 
malnutrition, ill-health and diminished vitality. Most of the univer- 
sities excepting Allahabad, Bombay, Madras and Kerala have paid 
scant attention to this area. With respect to health education and 
related aspects, both Allahabad and Bombay have done pioneering 
work. Bombay leads with respect to the number of studies undertaken 
on physieal education. Most of the studies, however, are only in- 
vestigations and general enquiries dealing mainly with the ог- 
ganisational and curricular aspects of physical education ; but there 
is one Ph.D. study, relating бо achievement-testing in physical educa- 
tion. Nagpur has conducted a study on the relationship between 
physical education and scholastic attainments and another on the 
standardisation of physical efficiency tests for boys between 6 and 11. 
It is time that enquiries and investigations are replaced by experi- 
mental studies on the various important dimensions of the problem 
with their accent on measurement. Researches on indigenous games 
should be welcomed. Theories of developmental psychology, especially 
of physical and mental development, which have important bearing 
on research relating to physical education and health education, should 
be reviewed. There are only half a dozen studies on health educa- 
tion and they are mostly investigations. 


Education for Citizenship and Democracy.—The military training 
programmes like the N.C.C., and the A.C.C. and the discipline 
training programmes given to Scouts and Girl Guides are part of edu- 
cation for responsible citizenship. Education for leadership may also 
be classified broadly under citizenship education. Social education 
is also an area coming under education for democracy. Since demo- 
сгасу connotes equalisation of opportunities, education may have to 
level down inequalities with respect to educational opportunities. 
Adult education, women’s education, tribal education, education for 
refugees and minority groups are all, thus, aspects of education for 
democracy. Only Bombay and Allahabad have conducted a few 
studies on the N.C.C. and the A.C.C. The number, of studies 
are disproportionately small compared to the importance of the prob- 
lem. With regard to research on social education, Bombay and Saugar 
top the list. Research on leaders and leadership qualities is scanty. 
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“There are only five studies relating to this topic, Field studies on 
the model of the situational test and experimentally oriented research 
will definitely give a promising lead in this area. The importance 
givento women'seducationis an index of the nation's progress. 
Most of the studies relating to it are of the survey type. Allahabad, 
Bombay, Madras, Osmania, Patna and Vikram have done а few studies 
each. Punjab has carried out studies on co-education. There is 
one study on the psychological and social aspects of girls' education 
(Osmania). Progressive countries aro giving more and more impor- 
tance to adult education and in this area, we do not lag behind. Mad- 
газ, Allahabad, Bombay and Osmania have done good work and some 
little work has been done in many other universities. 


Examination and Evaluation 


Instruction remains incomplete unless the students' progress 
is evaluated. Examinations, as conducted today, are not suitable 
instruments for proper evaluation. Education is expected to bring 
about changes in the cognitive, behavioural and attitudinal dimen- 
‘sions of personality. Ву the traditional tests and examinations, we 
generally assess the cognitive aspects of personality only. Research 
is needed to improve not merely the outcomes of the learning of ideas 
but also of the skills acquired and their effect on total personality. 
"T'he research carried out, so far, relates to the following areas : eva- 
luation in teaching (Lucknow, Agra, Vikram, Punjab), evaluation 
in secondary schools, (Patna, Nagpur), evaluation in the primary 
schools (Kerala) ; and evaluation in Hindi (Baroda), in social studies 
(Patna, Utkal) in history (Patna), in Mathematics (Madras, Jabalpur), 
and in religious instruction (Punjab), and causes of poor results 
(Allahabad). Analytical study of answer sheets (Gorakhpur), compara- 
tive study of traditional and new type tests (Aligarh, Caleutta, Osmania, 
Punjab), and diagnostic studies of answer sheets in English (Madras, 
Punjab), in science (Madras), and in geography (Madras), have also 
been undertaken. A study on the predictive value of examination 
has been done for the Ph.D. degree (Delhi). Studies on examinations 
atthe end of primary stage (Saugar) and in universities (Bombay, 
Allahabad), on the factor analysis of B.T. examination marks (Pun- 
jab, Allahabad), on the history of examinations in India (Delhi), 
on reliability of public examinations (Punjab), and оп subjectivity 
in examinations (Delhi) complete practically the range of research in 
this field. This is one area in which research done in universities 
could directly be utilised to reform present procedures and where 
reform is urgently needed. 


History of Education 


The present becomes meaningful only in the light of the past. 
"This is all the more true with respect to education, which is a socio- 
cultural and historical process. The structure organisation and fune- 
tions of education have all historical roots. Only a few universities 
have worked on some of the several aspects of the history of education 
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in India. Bombay university leads with the greatest number of 
research studies in this field, and they are spread over a wide area. 
The Ph.D. studies done in Bombay are on the history of education 
in general, history of education under British rule, history of education. 
in Kashmir, and Women's education. | Work at the Ph.D. level has 
been done also in Saugar on the history of women's education, in 
Baroda on Muslim education in Gujarat, and in Lucknow on pre- 
primary education. As regards the M.Ed. studies, the following 
areas have been dealt with : history of education in general (Bombay, 
Baroda, Allahabad, Kerala, Osmania, Punjab, Utkal), history of pri- 
mary education (Bombay), women’s education (Bombay, S.N.D.T. 
Women’s University, Madras, Punjab, Saugar, Utkal and Vikram), 
physical education’ (Baroda), health education (Allahabad), basic 
and technical education (Jabalpur), and teacher education 
(Rajasthan, Bombay). Aligarh, Osmania and Patna have studies 
on the history of education during ancient and mediaeval periods 
in India. It would appear that the few universities which have 
conducted historical research have more or less concentrated on, one 
or two aspects of the problem. Madras, Punjab, Saugar, Utkal 
Vikram, and S.N.D.T. Women's University, emphasise the histori- 
cal aspects of women’s education. Baroda has confined itself to 
physical education and Delhi to the history of examinations in India. 
There is general tendency to belittle historical research, which is 
highly discouraging. The historical prespective will be very helpful 
to us since we are now planning to have dynamic and positive changes 
n all aspects of our educational system. 


Administration, Supervision and Finance 


Organisation and Administration.—Educational organisation 
and administration. constitute the structural framework of the total 
educational process. New ideas can be.effectively and quickly trans- 
lated into action only through a flexible, well-co-ordinated and well- 
thought out administrative set-up. But educational administration 
has not as yet received the attention that it demands from educa- 
tional research workers in India. "There is only one study at the Ph.D. 
level—some problems of educational administration in India (Bombay). 
Universities like Aligarh, Poona, Gorakhpur, Gujarat, Jabalpur, Luck- 
now, Nagpur, Osmania and Sri Venkateswara have hardly any study 
on educational administration. The studies so far carried out relate 
to the following areas ; administration in primary education (Bombay, 
Allahabad, Saugar, Utkal and Vikram), administration, in secondary 
education (Allahabad, Bombay, Madras, Saugar), administration of 
multipurpose schools (Saugar), administration of social education 
(Vikram), administration of aided schools (Allahabad), local educational 
administration (Rajasthan), administration of extension services 
(Baroda), and teachers’ participationin school administration (Punjab), 
Kerala has carried out a study on the problem of high school govern- 
ance and Delhi has a thesis bearing on the problems of headmasters. 
Since the whole educational process has become more complex, conse- 
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quent on the dynamio, social, р and economie changes, onl, 
applied research on educational administration can strengthen ad- 
ministrational efficiency. Duplication of expensive educational re- 
search programmes by State and university authorities without co- 
ordination, the non-employment of specialists in the different branches 
of educational technology, lack of articulation from lower to higher 
levels in teacher training, lack of co-ordination between education 
at the university and secondary levels, conflicting and often overlapp- 
ing areas of control by private agencies and government are a few of 
the vexing problems that confront the future research workers in 
educational administration. 


Supervision.—Supervision of schools is an important aspect 
of educational administration. Upon effective supervision hinges 
the trend of future development of each school. Modern theories of 
measurement and evaluation have to be applied to improve this vital 
area, and for this research on techniques of supervision should be 
taken up. Research has also to concentrate on the motivational, 
attitudinal and interpersonal aspects of supervision. Very little 
research work has been done in this area. Only studies at the M.Ed. 
level are available. Several universities (Poona, Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Gorakhpur, Gujarat, Madras, Nagpur, Osmania, Punjab, Sri Venkates- 
wara and Vikram) have totally neglected this area of educational 
research. Since every school exists to serve a multitude of purposes 
only а complex system of supervision which would effectively compre- 
hend all the different aspects and segments of school life and work 
and the progress of неад Nin make real contributions to the ad- 
vancement of education. The future studies may, therefore, have 
to concentrate on the several sub-divisions and narrower авресія 
of the total problem of supervision. Supervision of the provision and 
maintenance of facilities bearing on the physical and mental health 
of students is a vital necessity. Supervision of academic and non- 
academic aspects have to be studied separately. Evaluation of co- 
curricular activities and other social and cultural programmes should 
constitute on important area for supervision. Research on school- 
community relations regarding each school may help supervisors 
to evaluate each school system meaningfully against its own community 
background. The few studies that have already been carried out in 
Indian universities may be quoted—supervision in general (Agra, 
Delhi, Jabalpur, Kerala, Utkal), duties and responsibilities of super- 
visors (Bombay), teachers’ and superintendents* sonception of super- 
vision (Lucknow), attitude of teachers towards supervision (Rajasthan), 
supervision in primary section (Patna), instructional supervision 
Saugar) and office records in supervision (Baroda), 


Educational Finance.—How much of money shall be expended 
on education and on what basis it should be distributed constitute 
very important problems to be studied. How to raise the money needed 
for the increasing expenditure on education, how to apportion it 
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among the various segments and heads of expenditure and how to 
rationalise expenditure are also problems which need to be studied. 
Control of education through financial assistance by Central and 
State governments and private agencies needs investigation. Ways 
and means have to be evolved to transfer financial responsibility for 
education to the local communities in most of the States, at least with 
regard to primary education. The economics of education is an im- 
portant area for future research. Only a few universities have con- 
ducted research so far in this area—Bombay, Baroda, Kerala, Madras, 
Rajasthan, and Nagpur. The only Ph.D. study on educational 
finance in India was conducted in Saugar. Bombay has one study on 
federal finance relating to education and two studies on financing 
primary education. Kerala, Madras, Rajasthan and Nagpur have each 
з study on the problems of educational finance in the respective 
States. 


Teacher Edueation and Allied Problems 


Most universities in India have conducted studies on the impor- 
tant area of teacher personality and teacher education. Bombay and 
Allahabad have concentrated mainly on teacher personality and 
training techniques. Punjab has devoted greater attention to re- 
search on attitudes of teachers, and Delhi has brought out several 
Studies bearing on teacher selection and personality traits. Bombay, 
Patna, Rajasthan, Saugar, Allahabad, Gujarat, Lucknow, and Baroda 
have carried out research relating also to the socio-economie status 
of teachers. Collectively speaking, the majority of the theses are 
of the general investigation type. Attitude studies surveying, des- 
eribing or measuring teachers’ attitudes towards educationally related 
problems like corporal punishment, behaviour problems, school 
subjects, science education, inspection, teaching profession, retention 
of English, teacher training, school discipline, class-room problems 
etc., form a good part of the rest. There are one or two studies on 
each of the following aspects : leisure time activities, practical work 
in teacher training, training teachers for different subjects, teachers 
for the handicapped, teachers and guidance, reading interests of tea- 
chers, primary school teachers, working conditions of teachers, 
frustration and job satisfaction, work load, working conditions of 
teachers, and the problems of women teachers. Kerala has a study 
on the reasons for the choice of the teaching profession. Studies 
on teacher effectiveness and teacher selection are not encouraging 
with respect to quality and the quantum of research udertaken. 
There are four studies on the qualities of the successful teacher 
(Bombay, Delhi, Punjab). All the studies are based on the ranking 
method and they lack the precision of measurement in experimental 
studies. Utkal has worked on a test for the selection of candidates 
for teaching and Delhi has a study dealing with the validity of teacher 
selection tests. Baroda has brought out a Ph.D. study on standardi- 
sation of an aptitude test for Secondary school teachers. We need 
much precise, painstaking research on teacher effectiveness, oriented 
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towards a variety of goals in a variety of educational institutions. 
We should encourage research in field situations with large samples 
of teachers and students along with research in laboratory situations- 
with small samples. More than anything else, we should have a 
comprehensive theory of teacher-behaviour and learning, before 
research could be successfully organised ; for such studies can be carried 
out only with a background knowledge of the unifying theoretical 
concepts from learning, group dynamics, psychotherapy and cultural 
anthropology. Researches in the West point towards the presence 
of teacher traits and conditions which may be related to certain 
dimensions or aspects of teacher effectiveness. There is increasing 
evidence that prediction can be made with greater certainty for speci- 
fied dimensions or components of the criterion. Prediction of over-all 
teacher effectiveness may be possible only to the extent that some 
general agreement can be reached regarding the dimensions comprising 
over-all effectiveness, implying a common set of educational values. 


Comparative Education 


Tt appears that по work has been done on Comparative Education 
so far in any Indian university either at the Ph.D. or M.Ed. level. 
This is in marked contrast to the advanced countries of the world 
where scholars study foreign systems of education to assess their 
own achievement and work. 


CONCLUSION 

So many subtle factors influence the selection of topics in a 
university for research and the concentration of studies in any one 
or more area of educational research. Social, cultural, economic 
and political factors play not an insignificant part in this. The 
philosophy of the particular department ог institution, and the 
qualifications, previous experience and personal predilections of the 
supervisors who are to guide the research, are factors which exert 
a decisive influence on the selection of topics. It is not always the 
case that the departments proceed with a thorough and comprehensive 
over-view of the objectives of the research to be undertaken in the 
course of a period of years. While it is good that they concentrate 
on local problems, they should not overlook important problems and. 
issues of national importance. ‘The facilities available in the Depart- 
ments and the time available to those engaged in research often set 
limitations on the work to be done. Lack of planning and lack of 
co-ordination have impeded the progress of research on the right line 
to a large extent. 


What has been accomplished in the field of educational research 
during the short period since it was taken up in our universities is. 
still not inconsiderable. Though a good part of the work done is 
sporadic and unrelated to each other, still, we find that broadly the 
universities have concentrated their research on one or more areas. 
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"Thus, Agra has done much work in the areas of intelligence and teacher 
education; and Aligarh on personality adjustments, achievement 
tests and teaching of languages. Lucknow has devoted much attention 
to studies on attitude and interest, text-books and teaching aids and 
achievement testing, and some attention to areas relating to adjust- 
ment. Madras has concentrated on studies relating to personality and 
adjustment problems including interpersonal and social relations, 
without neglecting in the least research on text-books, methods of 
teaching different languages and evaluation and examination. 
Gorakhpur has paid more attention to the study of attitudes. Baroda 
has several studies on test construction and evaluation in general. 
Nagpur has given importance to attitude and aptitude testing and 
philosophy of education. Osmania has the greatest number of studies 
on methods of teaching. Punjab’s major areas of interest constitute 
achievement tests, teacher education and women's education. Patna's 
greatest contribution is towards philosophy of education, though work 
done on methods of teaching and achievement. testing is not insigni- 
ficant. Rajasthan has devoted great attention to attitude and 
interest measurement, behaviour problems in children, education for 
exceptional children and basic education. 


Universities like Allahabad, Bombay and Delhi have explored 
in detail several areas of education. Allahabad has to its credit 
work on almost every aspect except that of developmental studies. 
Bombay has concentrated on the social and vocational aspects of 
education and their related fields in psychology, namely, intelligence 
and aptitude testing. Among the other aspects to which Bombay has 
paid considerable attention are tribal and rural education, physical 
education and citizenship education. Commendable work has been 
done there also on philosophy of education, historical studies and 
language development.. Achievement testing and evaluation may be 
given the pride of place in Delhi. Several studies have also been done 
relating to vocational interests, reading interests, adjustment and 
personality measurement, as well as on the socio-economic aspects 
of education. : 


With regard to studies at the Ph.D. level, Bombay University 
leads with 34 Ph.D. theses. Benaras has eleven Studies and Baroda 
nine. Allahabad, Delhi, Lucknow and Madras have a few Ph.D. 
studies to their credit. But it is to be regretted that several uni- 
versities which had embarked on post-graduate studies and research 
quite early could not claim even a single study at the Ph.D. level 
upto 1961. 


A trend towards more and more of experimental studies has 
been visible with the passage of years, though the progress in this 
direction is not equally marked in all the universities. The first 
Ph.D. thesis of Allahabad is of the enquiry and investigation type 
while the last one approved for the Degree of Ph.D. in 1958 is an 
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experimental investigation into the personality patterns of delinquents. 
In the Madras University too, the last Ph.D. study, made in 1961, 
is an experimental study of backwardness at the primary school 
stage. j 


The areas covered by different universities through their Ph.D. 
studies may reveal several interesting facts. The Ph.D. studies 
of Allahabad concentrate mainly on one  area—personality and 
personality adjustment. Two studies deal with the philosophy of 
education. While the M.Ed. studies of Allahabad have comprehended 
almost all the major areas of educational research, the Ph.D. studies 
‘are concentrated on a few specified areas only. Studies in Вепагав 
are concentrated mainly оп the area of measurement. Out of the 
eleven Ph.D. studies, six deal with tests and test construction. But 
out of tho 34 Ph.D. studies of Bombay only five deal with testing and 
measurement. Experimental studies are thus relatively very few. 
'The bulk of the studies belong to the philosophical, historical and 
éausal-comparative group. What Bombay has attempted is to cover 
many different areas even through their Ph.D. studies. "There are 
doctoral researches on areas relating to measurement, vocabulary, 
curriculum, methods of teaching, philosophy of education, educational 
administration and the history of education. Of the five studies of 
the Delhi University, three deal with personality and adjustment. 
The doctoral theses of Lucknow University concentrate on educational 
planning and development. The studies are of socio-political and 
historical nature. Madras has turned out four studies and they 
relate to four different areas without any relationship. Of the nine 
studies done in Baroda, four deal with tests and test construction 
and the others with personality and adjustment, and philosophical 
and historical aspects. Nagpur’s only study is on a really significant 
area—a predictive battery of tests for differential scholastic aptitudes, 
and the only study made in Poona is on the effect of supplementary 
diet on the physique of school children. The two studies done is 
Saugar are not experimental, as they bear on social and political 
aspects only. 


The period of research which we have passed through is characte- 
rised by a process of finding one’s way through an unchartered path, 
keeping in view the experiences of others using their tools and ideas. 
‘The pioneering adventurers were mostly individuals who moved on, 
alone, and preferred naturally to tread over only the beaten path. 
Problems were often selected at random and the approach was mainly 
fragmentary. Experimental studies were naturally few and even 
these were often marred by faulty sampling, ineffective research designs 
and unprecise measurement. Planning and co-ordination of research 
was well-nigh impossible under these conditions. We have moved 
far away from this situation today. Agencies like the U.G.C. and the 
N.C.E.B.T. have come forward to disseminate the findings of research 
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in the different, universities, Committees have been set up in the 
N.C.E.R.T. to plan and co-ordinate research and even to finance and 
assist individual or co-operative projects. Co-operation in research 
may now become possible not merely between individuals in the same 
field, but between scholars of different disciplines. Increased facilities 
for research are becoming available with the help of the U.G.C. Tools 
of research are fast being forged within the country, which could be 
applied readily by research scholars in their enquiries, investigations 
and experimental оем. Mechanical data processing will soon. 
become possible. With these developments a new era in educational 
research is bound to come. In fact we havealready witnessed its dawn, 
When we review the research output in the universities for the period 
since 1961, clear evidence of this will be available. Remarkably good 
work has come out during the last few years, from many universities, 
some of which are only of recent origin. То enable scholars at the 
M.Ed. level to do real research, and not merely to acquaint themselves. 
with research methodology by working on small projects, it is necessary 
to extend the course to a period of two years. If this is not possible, 
research in education worth the name, will be done only at the Ph.D. 
lovel in the universities. While perhaps reducing the output of re- 
search, this will help improving the quality of research. Sponsored 
research in the universities, which is now becoming common, will 
havo to be used for expensive and prolonged studies, Co-operative 
research on a cross-sectional or longitudinal basis can, be carried out 
only by a group of scholars who can tackle different aspects of the same 
problem, or conduct the same experiment on different samples or 
pursue the findings of previous groups of research workers. Their 
research studies, properly integrated, would add to our knowledge of 
the laws of behaviour in educational situations. More of institutional 
type of research and long-term research projects are necessary to 
adequately tackle complex problems in the educational field, and 
thus, build a communicable Whe of knowledge based on a common 
system of constructs. 


9 THE ONE.YEAR TRAINING COURSE 
V. 8. Mathur 


The usual pattorn of teachers training at the secondary lovel is 
to have graduates in Arts and Science for one year training in the 
secondary training colleges. After one year's stay, the would-be 
teachers the B.T. or B.Ed. degree. The U. P. Government, 
however, is itself awarding the L.T. deploma for the same training. 
Gradually, however, secondary teachers’ training ін being taken over 
by the universities, It is exepected that this will be achieved very 
soon, 


There is, however, a trend to experiment with integrated content- 
cum-method courses of four years duration, Tho four regional 
colleges have been specifically started with the purpose of training 
teachers in shortage areas like scionee, mathematics and technology. 
The Kurukshetra experiment of a four-year training course after 
Matriculation is also worth examination, However, tho fact will bo 
that for а long time most of our requirements will be met. by the 
one-year trai coursos. 


The one-year courso has been divided into two broad sections 
Part I Theory and Part If Practical Skill in Teaching. The weightage 
in the shape of marks roughly works out to be 1/3rd for Theory and 
l/3rd for skill in Teaching. Gradually, however, thinking on this 
aspect has been undergoing а change and the theory portion ін being 
cut down to give a greater stross to the practical aspect, Many trin- 
ing colleges now have, at least one oer. quite an elaborate pro- 
gramme of demonstration lessons, criticism lessons and long practice 
which may take tho => of block practice ая is usual in Punjab or 
it may be spread over а longer period, every trainee going to the prac. 
tising school once or twice à week. Somo other items Hike making of 
charts and other audio-visual aida eto., have also been added in some 
places, Tho regional oo! of education have brought the internship 
system to importance and in some universities also, like the Punjabi 
university, this pattern is being increasingly adopted. 


The present duration of the B.T./B.Ed. training courses for 
teachers, however, ія not sufficient for ving orientation to 
the recruits towards proper phi y and technique, 
It is at the same timo also folt that it may not be possible under the 
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in the different universities. Committees have been set up in the 
N.C.E.R.T. to plan and co-ordinate research and even to finance and. 
assist individual or co-operative projects. Co-operation in research 
may now become possible not merely between individuals in the same 
field, but between scholars of different disciplines. Increased facilities 
for research are becoming available with the help of the U.G.C. Tools 
of research are fast being forged within the country, which could be 
applied readily by research scholars in their enquiries, investigations 
and experimental projects. Mechanical data processing will soon. 
become possible. With these developments a new era in educational 
research is bound to come. In fact we havealready witnessed its dawn. 
When we review the research output in the universities for the period 
since 1961, clear evidence of this will be available. Remarkably good 
work has come out during the last few years, from many universities, 
some of which are only of recent origin. To enable scholars at the 
M.Ed. level to do real research, and not merely to acquaint themselves. 
with research methodology by working on small projects, it is necessary 
to extend the course to a period of two years. If this is not possible, 
research in education worth the name, will be done only at the Ph.D. 
level in the universities. While perhaps reducing the output of re- 
search, this will help improving the quality of research. Sponsored 
research in the universities, which is now becoming common, will 
have to be used for expensive and prolonged studies. Co-operative: 
research on a cross-sectional or longitudinal basis can, be carried out 
only by a group of scholars who can tackle different aspects of the same 
problem, or conduct the same experiment on different samples or 
pursue the findings of previous groups of research workers. Their 
research studies, properly integrated, would add to our knowledge of 
the laws of behaviour in educational situations. More of institutional 
type of research and long-term research projects are necessary to 
adequately tackle complex problems in the educational field, and 
thus, build а communicable body of knowledge based on a common 
system of constructs. 


9 THE ONE.YEAR TRAINING COURSE 
V. S. Mathur 


The usual pattern of teachers training at the secondary level is 
to have graduates in Arts and Science for one year training in the 
secondary training colleges. After one year's stay, the would-be 
teachers get the B.T. or B.Ed. degree. The U. P. Government, 
however, is itself awarding the L.T. deploma for the same training. 
Gradually, however, secondary teachers' training is being taken over 
by the universities. It is exepected that this will. be achieved very 
soon. 


There is, however, a trend to experiment with integrated content- 
eum-method courses of four years duration. The four regional 
colleges have been specifically started with the purpose of training 
teachers in shortage areas like science, mathematics and technology. 
The Kurukshetra experiment of a four-year training course after 
Matriculation is also worth examination. However, the fact will be 
that for a long time most of our requirements will be met by the 
one-year training. courses. 


"The one-year course has been divided into two broad sections— 
Part I Theory and Part II Practical Skill in Teaching. The weightage 
in the shape of marks roughly works out to be 1/3rd for Theory and 
l/3rd for skill in Teaching. Gradually, however, thinking on this 
aspect has been undergoing а change and the theory portion is being 
cut down to give a greater stress to the practical aspect. Many train- 
ing colleges now have, at least one paper, quite an elaborate pro- 
gramme of demonstration lessons, criticism lessons and long practice 
which may take the shape of block practice as ів usualin Punjab or 
it may be spread over a longer period, every trainee going to the prac- 
tising school once or twice а week. Some other items like making of 
charts and other audio-visual aids etc., have also been added in some 
places. The regional colleges of education, have brought the internship 
system to importance and in some universities also, like the Punjabi 
university, this pattern is being increasingly adopted. 


The present duration of the B.T./B.Ed. training courses for 
teachers, however, is not sufficient for giving proper orientation, to 
the recruits towards proper professional philosophy and technique. 
It is at the same time also felt that it may not be possible under the 
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present circumstances to increase the duration of the course to two 
years. The remedy, therefore, lies mainly in making the best use of 
the time available and to increase the actual working days and the 
daily working hours. This can, however, be done best in an institu. 
tion of a purely residential nature which situation, however, cannot 
be enforced till the training colleges have complete residential facilities 
both for the staff and the students within the college premises. 


The State College of Education, Patiala, has been sincerely striv- 
ing to make this orientation as deep as possible within the limited time 
and resources available. I think the Punjab is the first State which 
has increased the number of working days in training colleges by cutting 
down holidays and reducing the period of summer vacations. Roughly 
training colleges in, the State now work for about 237 days as against 
less than 200 days in other States. Even the recently started re- 
gional colleges work for 222 days a year: I propose a further increase 
in this period by reducing our Summer Vacations to six weeks instead 
of eight weeks, as we have at present. An ideal situation will be to 
have the training colleges as non-vacation institutions. The Educa- 
tion Commission have proposed 230 days. 


I feel that there is need for some fresh thinking specially on 
. the Theory side. Dead wood has to be removed and some fresh air 
allowed to come in. Theory may be given not more than 50 per cent 
weightage. The usual practice is to have five theory papers, of which 
one is on Teaching (General Methods and two teaching subjects). 
In some places they have an additional paper called ‘Special Paper’ 
including items like Basic Education, Adult Education, Physical 
Education and Special Methods of Teaching the various school sub- 
jects according to the candidates’ own qualifications, The Jodhpur 
University has a system under which a person having the Master's 
Degree may specialise only in one subject unlike the degree holder, 
for instance an М.А. in English will take up Teaching of English and 
the Teaching of Higher English. 


The latest Panjab University syllabus started only this year 
does away with the separate B.T. and B.Ed. (Basic) courses and pre- 
sents an integrated B.Ed. course. I reproduce the outline for the 
benefit of my readers. 


Part I (Sessional work) 


(a) Participation, in seminars of topics such as Curriculum Const- 
ruction, Evaluation, Basic Education and Health and Phy- 
sical Education and Audio-Visual Education 40 marks. 


(b) Critical study of some aspects of the working of the practising 
school, such as the building, time table, staff and general 
tone. 40 marks. 
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(c) Community living. 40 marks. 


1. Organisation of and participation in physical and cultural 
activities, educational trips and camping. ` 

2. Social Service. 

3. Improvement of the environment. 

4. Behaviour in the community. 


(d) Black-board Drawing and Painting 40 marks. 


(е) Hobbies (Minor craft), 40 marks. 


One of the following hobbies (only practical work) has to be taken 
compulsorily : 

(a) Craft Work, (5) Card Board Modelling and Book Binding, 

(c) Clay Modelling, (4) Toy Making, (е) Paper Machine, 

(f) Poultry Farming, (g) Floriculture and Kitchen Gardening, 

(h) Home Craft, and (i) Scientific hobbies. 


Part П 
Every candidate shall select, one craft (with theory ) out of the 
following (200 marks). 
1. Cotton/Wool Craft 
. Agriculture and Gardening 
. Wood work 
. Art and Painting 


. Leather Work 
6. Home Craft and Tailoring 


CUR ом 


"part III (Compulsory Theory Papers) 


1. Theory and Principles of Education 100 marks 
TI. Educational Psychology and Guidance 100 marks 
III. Current Problems of Indian Education 100 marks 
IV. General methods of teaching 100 marks 
100 marks 


У. School Organization. and Administration 
Vi and УП. Teaching subjects, any two of the following :— 
indi, Panjabi, Urdu, Sanskrit, English, General Science, 
Hin nine Social Studies, Commerce, Agriculture, 
History, Geography, Economics, Music, Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Home Science and Art. 100 marks (each) 


Part IV 
Practical work in the Skill in "Teaching (200 marks) 
Every student shall ђе required : 
to give a minimum of two discussion lessons ; 
to teach at least 50 lesxons during the course of training ; 
to observe at least 20 lessons given by his classmates and ot hera, 


The teaching practice, a minimum of 50 lessons, shall be spread 
over one month во that every candidate attends his practising school 
for the whole of that period. 


It will be soon that the sessional work and hobbies as well as 
стай; work have been retained even in the integrated courses, I fool 
that such an inclusion is going to add to the total personality of tho 
teacher, 


This I fool is completely in line with the ideas of work experience 

ав advocated by the Education Commission. Unless 

have an intimate acquaintance with ‘work’, 

it is idle to expect them to 1 their students towards such an 
I am suro other univeraities will also give this problem 


buses and to model sylla bı 
incorporating ihe latest Idera na developmonta in the eld or о 


ые В. [торле has two areas : ‘Theor and Practice ; 
related! practical к. Theor: 
consists of following Steven ~" Ie 
I. Foundations of Education : (Psychological) ; Educational 
Peychology ineluding Evaluation. : 
П. Foundations of Education : (Philsophícal and Sociological). 
IIL Education in India, $ 


1, Observation of lessons by experienond teachers and МА of 


3. Planning unite and lessons. 
3 Dm, of шинэ plana and бай, Plane and leanne given 


в. Prsetionl work connected with school subjects 
f, Горица and ца of sulle чине aida АМ to шийд) 
teaching. 


о. and laborstory work in Жебесе, М 


11. Study of the ongsnisation of work and activities in the 
12. Observation and assistance in Health Комен рю 
gramme. 


M. Techniques of teaching lange classes, 
The total marks will be 900, out of which 500. will be Theory 
and 400 for praeticala. 
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It will thus be seen that there is a tendency to reduce the number 
of papers and the scope of the theory part. The main casualties of this 
‘MODERNISM? are School Organisation, History of Education and 
General Methods. Attempts are make to include some items from the 
same in the main papers, but I am quite sure much of what I consider 
good is left out. I would, therefore, plead for rationalizing of the 
Theory papers. Some of my friends agree that many things can be 
taught incidentally and need not be put in the syllabus as such. We 
should not leave very much to the imagination of teachers and the 
taught. This is also my experience that whatever is not examined 
is not taught. The dead wood must be removed but certainly a lot 
of useful material needs to be added to the theory side to give good 
background to the trainee. 


As far as the papers on teaching are concerned, there has been 
a lot of controversy. Many educationists want to completely do away 
with the portion on general methods. I am an earnest advocate of 
this aspect. We may have it as an independent paper or as part of a 
paper. 


Some people are in favour of including some subject content. 
I feel that the training colleges are not meant to remedy the wrongs 
of the degree colleges and the universities. Of course, if we have some 
arrangement for remedial work, it should be just sufficient. I also 
feel that if a trainee takes his teaching work sincerely, his content 
side will be automatically brought up-to-date. 


While preparing a programme of theory papers, care has to be 
taken that only those topies are included which may help future 
teachers : 


l. To develop interests, attitudes, and knowledge which will 
enable them (i) to foster the all-round growth and develop- 
ment of children under their care, (ii) to provide guidance 
to individual pupils ; 

2. To develop an understanding of the aims and objectives 
of education, in the Indian background, and to promote an 
awareness of the role of the school and the teacher realising 
these aims and ideals ; 


3. To develop an understanding of the close relationship bet- 
v Society and the school, between life and the school 
work ; 


4. To help future teachers to develop competence to each sub- 
jects of their specialisation, on the basis of an adequate 
theoryof learning and a sound knowledge of the subject; and 


5. To build up а professional consciousness. 


Rigid uniformity, however, is not necessary. Experimentation 
may go on according to local requirements and conditions available. 
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The Punjab scheme, however, seems to be full of developmental and 
experimental potentialities. The teacher educator must have an 
open mind and share experiences and views with fellow workers 
occasionally. 


The methods of teaching will also go a long way in creating a right 
sort of impact on the trainee. More lecture method is not in a posi- 
tion to deliver the goods. Discussion, tutorial and seminar work and. 
above all self-study in the library are to be increasingly emphasised. 
Informal programmes like extension lectures, declaration contests, 
dramatics and visits to places of educational interest can also be very 
helpful. Modern, media of education like the radio, the television and 
programmed learning are also worth trying. Constant research has 
to go on in this direction, so that the experience and skill part of educa- 
tion could be put in the fore-front. 


Practical Work 


Regarding practical work, it may be noted that the recommenda- 
tions of the University Education Commission as well as those of the 
Mudaliar Commission and the National Education Commission. lay a 
lot emphasis on this aspect of teacher education. It is good that 
there is an increasing recognition of this fact. Many progressive insti- 
tutions are fast developing their own programmes to meet this felt 
need. The model syllabus already referred to has good outline pro- 
vision which an individual institution could use as the base. 


As far as teaching practice is concerned, a lot of improvement is 
needed. This is usually not taken rather seriously. ‘There is need to 
streamline this side of training. More and more opportunities to observe 
lessons must be given to the trainees. The number of criticism lessons 
must be increased from the customary two. The number of practice 
lessons has to be doubled from the present 40 or 50. Continuity in 
practice teaching is very necessary as available in, internship system. 


Proper guidance and supervision is again lacking and has to be 
provided in increasing measures. А system of co-operating schools 
and co-operating teachers has to be evolved and more and more res- 
ponsibilities given to senior and experienced teachers in schools in 
the matter of supervision. Efforts have to be made to give teaching 
experience in normal conditions. 


Some people suggest that some sort of post-training apprentice- 
ship system may give à good polish to the trainees as in the case in 
medicine and engineering. They suggest that а trainee may be re- 
quired to work on a small allowance as ar. apprentice teacher in a 
recognised school fora period of about six months before he is given 
the degree. The idea could be studied ава. pilot project in one or two 
smaller units like the Panjab and the Jodhpur universities. Two 
questions that come to my mind are (i) who will meet the cost ? and 
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(іі) what will be the relationship between the parent training institu- 
tions and the schools some of which may be very far away? 


Sessional work is another good innovation. If properly carried 
out, it could be very useful. There is, however, a great danger of 
non-seriousness creeping in, as this aspect will have to be assessed 
completely internally. What sort of programmes could be included is 
yet another problem to be studied. At Patiala College we introduced 
items like defence activities and community living in the programme, 
The Central Institute of Education, Delhi, included: (i) Visual Educa- 
tion and Craft Projects, and (2) Co-curricular activities in, their scheme. 
Many useful items are included in the modern syllabus. The study 
of the school plant, children’s case studies and examination of the 
subject syllabi could. be included as useful items. Thisisa new con- 
cept and has to be worked with due care and caution, 


The question of Evaluation. in Teacher Education is very im- 
portant. Newer techniques and tools are now available, and some 
of them are being used at many places. The traditional external 
system, however, seems to be mostly prevalent. Only in teaching 
practice, some internal assessment exists. The Panjab and the 
Punjabi universities are perhaps the only universities where internal 
assessment equal to 50 per cent exists even in the theory papers. The 
model B.Ed. syllabus referred to above Suggests the following : 


Part A 
External | Internal Total 


(Written ` (Sessional) 500 
Examina- 
nation) 
Theory (five papers) 375 125 500 
Part B s 
Practice Teaching and related Practice | (Practical Total 
Practical Work Teaching - work 
related 
to 
Practice 
Teaching) 
200 200 400 


Passing and award of classes should be separate for each part. 
Tho grading may be as follows г- 


I Class II Class III Class 


60 per cent and above 50 to 60 per cent 40 to 50 per cent 
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Under each paper 25 per cent marks should be allotted for inter- 
nalassessment of work, which will include Sessional and related 
Practical work. 


The above provides a good arrangement but much will, however, 
depend on how far are the colleges able to make their assessment 
objective and broad-based. All types of media like periodic test, 
assignments, oral tests, participation in discussions, short answer 
tests, etc., must be used. Due weight has to be given to attendance 
and library book. The stress has to be spread all over the syllabus 
as well as all over the period of training. The correlation between 
the external and internal is to be positive. In practice teaching and 
in practical work, however, internal assessment will play a more im- 
portant part for obvious reasons. In fact, under these items real 
assessment can be made mainly internal. 


Effective assessment of practice teaching helps in not only 
improving and enriching the practice teaching programme of training 
colleges. Ineffective and half hearted assessment leads to mechanised 
routine in practice teaching. 


Effective assessment implies that all staff members and super- 
visors are aware of good criteria and understand their implications in 
class-work. It also implies the need for a practicable method of rating 
and recording the assessment. These have to be put together in some 
form so as to help meaningful interpretation of the grading. A search 
for better methods should always be on. 


Effectiveness of Training 


What about effectiveness of training ? Itis often asked whether 
the stay in a teacher training institution does really bring about 
some useful orientation in the would-be teachers. The ‘acid test’ 
of teachers training, therefore, lies in how far the trained teachers 
prove effective in the actual classroom and school situation. Although 
no authentic investigation in this direction is available, the general 
opinion so far gauged is that much of what is taught in a training 
college is neither worth practising nor is actually practised in schools ; 
and nothing much, if at all, is carried over to the field. Some opti- 
mists, however, do believe that some small skills and habits like the 
use of black-board, questioning, pre-planning of lessons may persist 
in the newly trained persons at least for some time eventually to die a 
natural death in uncongenial atmosphere. 


As a rule the general academic background of the persons who 
offer themselves for training is inadequate and most of them come to 
the training colleges in a mood of frustration and disappointment. 
"The reasons are not far to seek. It isa job to kindle their interest in 
the profession. The greatest problem before us today in this country 
is how to attract talent. Until and unless this is effectively solved, 
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we should continue to have the dismal prospect of training colleges 
sending out indifferent and disinterested teachers to schools. 


Quite often, too, the physical facilities in our training colleges are 
in a state of paucity, neglect and disrepair. Often even the ordinary 
facilities like a good library, classroom, craft-rooms and audio-visual 
aids are ona discount. Careful scrutiny will have to be taken in hand 
to eliminate sub-standard institutions. 


The curricula and syllabi in our training institutions, as are 
prevalent today, are usuallylop-sided and theory ridden and often fails 
to strike a balance between acquisition of techniques and the develop- 
ment of a teaching personality. The proverbial gap between theory 
and practice continues to dominate. 


The whole training programme hinges, as stated above, on final 
examination of routine and essay type. This leads to a complete 
defeat of the philosophy behind a professional course and results in 
short-cut methods, cramming and the like. 


The remedy, therefore, lies in close diagnostic studies of the 
points raised above leading to suitable remedial measures like: 


1. There should be a close liaison between the training colleges 
and schools in the surrounding areas so that the charge 
that training college staff live and work in ivory towers. 
gradually loses force. 


то 


- Another improvement that could ђе suggested is that train- 
ing college staff should have had school experience before 
joining the training colleges. 


со 


- There is, I feel, an urgent need for creating a strong, specia- 
lised cadre for teacher educators in every State. It is also 
desirable that some sort of pre-job orientation must be 
available for persons who opt for this cadre with provision 
for constant in-service education to keep them abreast with 
changes in the school situation. 


4. It is necessary that a study of the syllabus followed at the 
relevant school stages is made an important part of the 
training courses. In teaching subject areas also a thorough 
study of the relevant syllabus should be a ‘must’. 


5. The internship in teaching scheme, if introduced, may succeed 
in giving to the trainees an idea of the needs of the schools 
and of the actual conditions available there. 


6. It is common knowledge that most of the teacher educators 
continue to rely upon traditional, ineffective methods like 
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lecturing and dictating notes. There are no opportunities 
for thinking, wide reading and discussion. Paradoxically 
it is also true that in actual experience, the methods have 
proved very helpful to pass the qualifying examinations 
and to obtain diplomas and certificates in teaching. As 
long as, therefore, the stress on the present type of examina- 
tion continues, there seems to be little hope of any renewed 
enthusiasm, for newer and better methods of teaching on 
the part of teacher educators and teacher trainees. 


7. A research corner, a curriculum development laboratory and 
a guidance corner could be additional facilities in the insti- 
tutional plant, where trainees during the later part of their 
training be encouraged to study actual problems confront- 
ing education in the various areas think out remedies. 


8. The training college should also be a sort of community centre 
for teachers in the locality and the surrounding area. Ex- 
tension work should be made an integral part of every 
training college and arrangements should exist 'to adopt" 
a few schools in the vicinity. 


9. It is common knowledge that conditions in schools are пої 
usually conducive to good teaching. Schools suffer from 
numerous handicaps. The trainees, however, remain 
absolutely ignorant of all this during their training and there 
is no attempt at acquainting them with the same during 
their training period. The first requirement, therefore, 18 
that the training colleges should take every step to study 
the school conditions and to acquaint their students with 
the same with a view to minimising their rigour later on. 
Training must be given, keeping in view the existing condi- 
tions in the schools and not only for ideal conditions as is 
the case at present. 


10. The training curriculum should be flexible so that necessary 
adjustments and additions could be made as and when 
needed within the existing framework. 


11. To give a touch of reality to the training, it is suggested 
that a seven-day conference on ‘Know the School Problems’ 
be arranged as the last item of the course in training colleges: 
after the final examination. This meet should be jointly 
attended by the trainees, and a few experienced head- 
masters and selected teachers from both urban and rural 
schools. The training college staff should act as observers. 
The idea behind such a conference is to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the actual problems in the field, some of which 
they must have experienced, during internship, and initiate 
some thinking towards their solution. 
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While concluding, I would like to repeat with added force that 
апу real progress in teacher education programme can only be 
made at the institutionallevel. "There is much scope for work | We 
have to so vitalise our teacher training programmes that tho.e who 
join the teaching profession шау be trained to pull thesr full 
weight. The training should have а deep impact on the miinds of 
the trainees. 


10 B.Ed. COURSE THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE 
В. У. Mehrotra 


INTRODUCTION 


It has been reported that there are more than one lakh untrained 
teachers in secondary schools and almost four times that number 
among teachers in primary schools in our country. Various 
measures have been devised to clear this backlog ої untrained teachers 
in our schools. Some states and some universities have started short- 
term or vacation courses for this purpose. For instance, in Andhra 
Pradesh, two training colleges run а short-term Bachelor of Education 
Course of a duration of five months. In Madras, there is a short-term 
course of four months. The University of Jodhpur runs а two-year 
Vacation Course for training the teachers. In Uttar Pradesh, in- 
service teachers training courses of three months’ duration have 
been devised. 


A very bold step was taken in 1966—a year ago, to start Corres- 
pondence Courses for the training of secondary school teachers in 
India. The Courses were started in the Central Institute of Educa- 
tion, Delhi, and the four regional colleges of education situated in 
Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and Mysore. The Ministry of Education 
is planning to start such courses in two more universities, Baroda and 
Calcutta, during the current year. The State Institute of Education, 
Rajasthan, will soon be starting a correspondence course for the 
training of primary teachers. 


These courses have been recommended by some experts only as 
an emergency measure with the specific purpose of clearing the backlog 
of untrained teachers. There are some others who recommend them 
as useful techniques for in-service education, for continuing education 
and for further education. They have been recommended from the 
point of view of being inexpensive as well as being measures by which 
maximum use of all the resources of the training institutions may 
be made. It should be clear that the courses are not a substitute for 
the regular pre-service professional teacher training courses, and also 
that the schem2s as devised do not visualise training by correspon- 
dence alone. There is scope for plenty of contact programmes in. 


these schemes. 5 
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The idea of education through correspondence got an impetus 
from а committee headed by Dr. Kothari, which recommended corres- 
pondence courses for university education. The University of Delhi 
established a Directorate of Correspondence Courses which has been 
doing useful work in running the courses for undergraduates. Later, 
a study team was set up by the National Council of Educational Re- 
search and Training on the adyisability of correspondence courses 
for teacher education. This committee gave a detailed scheme for 
such courses. The Indian Education Commission also in its report 
in 1966, has recommended that steps may be taken. to train the un- 
trained teachers in schools through correspondence courses. And, 
like many others, 10 has warned that the standards should not 
deteriorate. 


Main Features 
The main features of the correspondence courses as stated last 
year are the following : 


l. The duration of the course is longer than that of regular 
teacher education programmes. In the regional colleges, 
it will be of about 14 months and in the Central Institute 
of Education, it will be of 16 months, while the regular 
teacher-training programmes are of one academie session 
of about 10 months only. 


2. The educational qualifications for admission to the course 
are the same as those for the regular courses. But the 
candidates have to be experienced teachers working in re- 
cognised educational institutions. In the regional colleges 
the minimum requirement is five years’ teaching experience 
while in the Central Institute of Education, it is three years. 


3. The successful candidates at these courses will get the degree 
of Bachelor of Education from the universities with which 
the colleges are affiliated. 


4. The вуПабі are identical with those of regular training 
programmes. 


5. There is an elaborate contact programme for the students 
ofthese courses. In the regional colleges, the students are 
expected to spend two summers at the Summer Schools of 
six weeks each. In the Central Institute of Education 
one Summer School of eight weeks is required. In addition, 
the students attend lectures on Sundays and other holidays. 


The teacher training programme for graduates is usually of one 
year. The course has two clear-cut parts: Part A—Theory and 
"Part B—Practical Work. The Practical Part is further divided into 
two parts :—(a) Sessional Work, and (b) Practice Teaching. 
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In the courses through correspondence, the sessional work 
and practice teaching are not covered by post. Most of the work 
required for the sessional practical work is done in Summer Schools. 
This work includes plenty of assignments like preparing audio-visual 
aids, doing some psychology practical work, organising and partici- 
pating in co-curricular activities, craft work and physical education, 
attending tutorial meetings and writing certain essays for the tutor, 
preparing objective type tests and administering them to their stu. 
dents, etc. Тће instruction about this programme is generally given 
during the Summer School and other contact programmes. Most of the 
assignments also are generally done under supervision during that 
period, but some assignments are done in. actual school situation and 
are submitted later on. 


The Practice Teaching 


The practice teaching is am essential part of all teacher edu- 
cation programmes in the country. Each student has to takea number 
of lessons in some school in the area covered by the training institu- 
tions. The lessons are fully planned, discussed and supervised by 
the training college personnel. Besides, the students are also required 
to observe and make detailed notes of their observation of the classes 
of some teachers in the schools where they do practice teaching. The 
students are also given an opportunity of seeing some lessons given 
by training college personnel or some experienced teachers. These 
lessons are usually called demonstration lessons. 


In order to maintain the standards, the correspondence course 
students also are given the same types of experiences. "Their usual 
teaching in their classrooms is regarded as their practice-teaching. 
They also write detailed lesson plans of the number of lessons required 
by the universities. They are given instructions regarding how to 
plan their lessons. Some of their lesson plans are diseussed with 
the experts in their subjects. Demonstration lessons are held for them 
and discussed by them. It has been found that the discussion of these 
demonstration lessons is much more realistic and lively with these 
groups of students than with the regular ones. The reason is obvious. 
These teachers are in the field and they know what will work in the 
school and what will not. They are occasionally required to visit the 
training college and report about their progress in classroom teaching. 
They are given proformas and outlines of what they should observe 
in a teacher's lessons. They make a detailed record of the observa- 
tions that they make. 


Tt is the supervision of their lessons that creates real difficulty. 
The Central Institute of Education is in an advantageous position 
in this regard, as it has confined its course to teachers teaching in Delhi 
schools only. The principals of the schools in which the students are 
employed as teachers are essentially considered their supervisors. In 
addition, the personnel from the Institute also visits the schools and 
supervises them. 
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The problem is more.acute with the scheme in the .regional 
colleges. They recruit teachers from a larger part of the country. 
They appoint local supervisors who are normally either lecturers 
in a training college near the school in which the teacher is employed 
or are educational administrators working nearby. The Central 
Institute is able to organise meetings of the principals/supervisors 
as they are all local рзорів. They are also given detailed guidance by 
the Institute regarding how and what to supervise. The regional 
colleges can contact the supervisors of practice teaching only through 
correspondence. The supervision is thus done with the cooperation, of 
the school authorities, the local educational administrators and the 
training college staff. 


As has been mentioned earlier that it is only the theoretical 
part of the course which is done through correspondence. The 
syllabi in the theory normally include the philosophical, psycho- 
logical and sociological foundations of education as well as the 
history of education, school organization and health education 
courses. In addition to this core programme, the students have to 
select two school subjects—methods of teaching which they have to 
specialise in. Besides, the Central Institute of Education requires 
the pupils to select and study one subject from a list of subjects like 
school library organisation, organization of co-curricular activities, 
physical education, education of the backward children, audio- 
visual education, etc. 


The Central Institute covers apart of this the oretical course 
during the Summer School. The part covered is mainly the programme 
on the Methods of Teaching school subjects. The regional colleges 
of education cover this part as wellas some other parts of the theoreti- 
са! course in Summer Schools. 


The rest of the course is covered through an extensive programme 
of correspondence. Correspondence lessons are sent to the students 
by post. These lessons may be of varying patterns. For instance, 
а lesson may contain the material in form of points only or it may 
have detailed exhaustive material. However, the usual pattern. 
followed in our country for the teacher training course is the follow- 
ing: The main body of the lesson is in the form of a detailed dis- 
cussion of the significant aspects of a topic. This is followed by a 
short specific list of readings suggested to the students. Then there 
are two sets of questions. In the first set questions are given for self- 
check by the students. The second set consists of questions, which 
require written answers from the students. 


The success of the instructional programme through these lessons 
depends very much on the quality of these lessons. The lessons are 
written by experts in their fields. The whole syllabus is first divided 
into suitable units by those who have been teaching that area to the 
Bachelor of Education Course students for a considerable period. The 
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lesson writers are then requested to plan out their scheme ої writing 
these lessons by adopting or modifying this break-up of the total 
syllabus into suitable units. The lesson writers have generally 
divided the syllabus in about 32 to 35 lessons for each paper. After 
the lessons are received from the lesson writers they are edited by 
experts and then got ready either in a printed or mimeographed form 
for use by the students. 


These lessons are sent to the students according to a regular 
schedule with regular periodicity. "The students' written answers are 
expected from them within a eertain period. "These written answers, 
called students’ response sheets, are corrected by the staff of the train- 
ing colleges. These corrections are edited and then, the response 
sheets are sent back to the students, While correcting them, construc- 
tive suggestions are usually made. The students are either asked to 
refer to certain reading material or to that portion of the lesson itself 
where he should get the answer or they are asked to think and reflec 
a little more and then answer. The students are encouraged to write 
about their difficulties in regard to the material covered in, the lesson. 
These are also answered to the students in writing. 


In this way the teaching learning situation through correspon- 
dence is created. It can be seen that this results in the students writ- 
ing a number of compositions and then getting individual guidance, 
though through correspondence. 


In the Central Institute of Education, where the students are 
reeruited from Delhi, only occasional meetings and seminars, etc., are 
organised on Sundays. During these meetings, the students’ diffi- 
culties regarding the theoretical part of the course are also clarified. 


Tt would thus be evident that care has been taken in the schemes 
of these courses that the standards are not diluted and that the students 
of these courses go through almost the same types of experiences as 
the regular teacher trainees do. 


Evaluation 


The schemes of evaluation differ from university to university. 
The evaluation of the students is mostly internal. The practical 
work is entirely internal, assessed on the basis of the assignments the 
students submit. The skill in practice teaching is assessed by the 
supervisors in the regional colleges and by a system of internal and 
external assessment in the Central Institute of Education. The 
internal assessment of the skill in practice teaching is done by their 
principals and the training colleges staff who have supervised them, 
keeping in view the regularity of their work, quality of their lesson 
plans and the quality of the execution of these plans. Their principals 
are given detailed proformas in which they report their assessment 
twice in the session. Besides, the University appoints examiners 
for a formal examination of their lessons—one each in the two subjects. 
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The scheme of evaluation of the practice-teaching is the only aspect 
in which the Correspondence Course differs from the programme of 
regular courses, as for the regular programme the assessment of practice 
teaching is done entirely internally. 

The Theory Part of the Course is assessed on the basis of the 
regularity of their responses to the lessons, the quality of those гев- 
ponses and the indication of their having done some reading beyond 
what has been given in the lesson. 

Of the scheme of Correspondence Courses for teacher education 
in the country, the description given above is more of the Central 
Institute of Education than that of at other places, but the broad 
features of the schemes are more or less the same with slight changes 
and modifications. 

It should be evident that these courses are not going to effect 
regular teacher education programmes adversely. The regular 
teacher education programmes are essentially pre-service while these 
are in-service. If anything, these courses should help to reorient the 
thinking of the educationists about teacher education programmes, 
They should become more realistic because of the feed-back from these 
teachers who are experienced and who have intimate knowledge of 
the class and the children with whom they work. Moreover, it can be 
said that with due care and caution the standards of achievement 
in teacher-education can be maintained even through these programmes. 
A teacher education programme usually aims at giving certain know- 
ledge, some skills—manual and intellectual, certain attitudes and 
some personality development. The knowledge objective may be 
achieved quite successfully, in a way, better than that in regular 
teacher education programmes where the general technique of giving 
knowledge is through lectures. The skill objective is partially achiev- 
ed by the various aspects of the Courses. The achievement of the 
objectives of building attitudes depends on the type of contact pro- 
gramme, supervision and guidance that a training college is able to 
give. The attitudes and personality traits can be modified in a 
healthy manner if the tone of the programme is serious and efficient. 


The success of a correspondence course depends very much on 
the quality of lessons that are prepared and the motivation, that the 
training colleges are able to build up. It is important that the stu- 
dents be motivated to plenty of self-study and in addition it is impor- 
tant that they have access to books and other reading material. The 
schemes in our country have kept this in mind and an attempt has 
been made to enthuse the students to self-study and to make plenty 
of useful reading material available to them. 


Tt is too early to assess the value or measure the success of 
Correspondence Courses for Teacher Training in our country. The 
great need for such courses in the present circumstances is evident. 
But whether it would be good to continue them as devised at present, 
or to modify them considerably, or to end them once the backlog of 
untrained teachers is cleared, only time will show. 


1 || POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN BASIC EDUCATION 
. J. С. Banerji 
(Legaey of Parallelism) 


INTRODUCTION 


Basic Education is much under fire today and the air is thick 
with the ery that basic education has failed. And the failure is be- 
lieved to be due ‘mainly to lack of proper human material’1—which 


^ means the teacher factor in the final analysis. The teacher retorts, 


perhaps with some justification, that the fault lies not with him but 
somewhere else—may be with the administration that neyer made any 
honest try to implement the basic scheme, or may be with bate educa- 
tion, itself which, besides leaving the academic foundations vague and 
undefined, did set for him such ambitious socio-ecnomie and spiritual 
goals as are ordinarily beyond his power to comprehend, let alone 
achieve in daily work. It is common knowledge that basic education 
was ushered in the country in a climate of heated controversy and right 
from the beginning two streams of thought were discernible in regard 
to its fundamental theories and goals. The first school, affiliated 
ideologically to Gandhian thoughts and beliefs, put much emphasis 
upon the technique of correlated teaching and sought to remain stead- 
fast to the productive aspect of craftwork and the doctrine of self- 
support. The other school, representing the professional educators 
in general, interpreted craftwork as a form of creative activity and 
insisted that it should have an important place in ehild education 
primarily not for any economic objectives, but for enlivening child 
education with the introduction of work and playway methods. So 
the argument went on. But when adverse criticism is made against 
the teacher, the institutions responsible for the education and training 
of basic teachers can hardly escape the share of blame that is their 
due. The negative aspect of the debate however is that while the rising 
chorus of criticism continues to obscure the future of basic education, 
little or no grassroot thinking is applied to ascertain whether basic 
education has failed at all, and if so why. So before outlining the 
objectives and organisation of a postgraduate basic training. college 
as it is run today, it is pertinent to have а look-back and point out 
how a parallelism in the theory of basic education has weakened its 
foundations and consequently confused the functioning of training 
colleges and basic teachers over all these years. 
пошта Pe А 
1. Dr. K. L. Shrimali. Rajya Sabha Speech as reported in the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Calcutta. May Е 
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From Wardha to Delhi 


It is now a matter of history that rumblings of dissent and contro- 
versy could be heard in the very first conference at Wardha in 1937 
when Gandhiji in his inaugural address declared : 


the scheme that Т wish to place before you is not the teach- 
ing of handicrafts side by side with liberal education I want 
the whole process of education to be imparted through :ome 
handicrafts or industry. 


Continuing further he said : 


The extent to which we can make it (basic education) self-support- 
ing will be a test of its efficiency.? 


T'wenty days before the conference Gandhiji summarised in the 
Harijan in the clearest possible terms what he considered to be the 
eore of basie education : 


1. Primary education, extending over a period of seven years 
or longer, and covering all the subjects up to the matricula- 
tion standard, except English, plus а vocation used аз the 
vehicle for drawing out the minds of boys and girls in alt 
departments of knowledge, should take the place of what 
passes today, under the name of Primary, Middle and 
High School Education,3 


2. Such education, taken ав a whole, can and must be self-support- 
ing ; in fact, self-support is the acid test of its reality. 


Basic education as conceived by Gandhiji is thus characterised by 
two distinguishing features : (a) the linking of knowledge contents 
to crafts or Мо technique of correlated tea ching, and (b) achievement of 
self-sufficiency in the school. A basic school was thus to become not 
merely a scat of learning but a centre of production, too, a child not 
only a learner but a producer and the teacher not merely a scholar but 
a craftsman as well. 


Academicians present at the conference struck a different note. 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, then Principal of Jamia Millia Islamia, remarked. 


Mahatmaji thinks that the scheme which he has placed before 

you is absolutely original ...But those who are working in 

the educational field will not find Mahatmaji's scheme very 
EFE шый 


l. Hindustani Talimi Sangh. Educational Recon. T і iti 
SR WEN, үүх 9 struction. Sixth Edition, 
2. Ibid. Р. 51. 


3. M. К. Gandhi, Basie Education. Abmedsbad : Navaii ishi; 
House, 1086. Bede ie is ba &vajiven Publishing 
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new. They know that true learning can be imparted only 
through doing... Many educationists have, therefore, been 
trying to make some manual work the centre of education. 
In America this method is called the Project Method and in 
Russia the Complex Method. 


As regards correlated teaching and self-supporting aspect of basie 
education, Dr. Zakir Hussain’s remarks were equally forthright : 


But the greatest difficulty in carrying out the scheme will be 
the scarcity of trained teachers. Tf we have to teach all the 
subjects through the ѓай, we cannot pull on with untrained 
teachers. I myself am a teacher; but 1 am asked loday to 


teach all subjects through spinning I shall have to Jace great 
difficulties. 


Wherever the experiment has been, tried, it has not beer, possible 
to make education self-supporting. ...In America Prof. 
Dewey had a similar plan, which was welcomed ent husiastically, 
but he had to close down his school after a few years... 
there is a danger in, overemphasising the self-supporting aspect 
of education. Teachers may become slave-drivers and caploit 
the labour of poor boys. If this happens, Те takli will prove even 
worse than books. (Italics ours) 


Prot. K. T. Shah remarked that ‘the evil of overwork and undue 
extraction of labour from the students will silently but surely creep in 
and the real aim of education, will recede into the background’.8 The 
Education Minister of Orissa expressed fear that ‘education may be 
sacrificed for a mechanical outturn. . . Long hours of work and a rub 
between the parents and the teachers may be necessary consequences 
of such a course’.4 


The Wardha Conference no doubt adopted, inter alia, a reso- 
ution to the effect ‘that this system of education, will be gradually 
sble to cover the remuneration of teachers’. But it is highly significant 
chat this resolution was not accepted by the Haripura session of the 
Índian National Congress in March, 1938. At Haripura only three 
resolutions were accepted and these dealt with universalisation. of 
elementary education, acceptance of mother-tongue ав the medium 
of instruction and the inclusion of а manual and productive type of 
work in the school curriculum. The Hindusthani Talimi Sangh was 
no doubt set up, but the controversial issues raised at the Wardha 


1. Hindusthani Talimi Sangh : op. cit., P. 53. 

2. Ibid., pp. 53-54. 

3. Ibid., р. 56. 

4. Ibid., p. 16. Р 

5. Ministry of Едисабіоп, Government of India: Syllabus for Basic 
School. Delhi, 1956. Р.2. 
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Conference remained unsolved. The consequence was that right from 
the beginning basic education started its limping journey through a 
crossfire of ‘education’ and ‘production’. 


The controversy was further ‘heightened when the Central Ad- 
visory Board of Education stepped in, and the Kher Committee, appo- 
inted under its auspices to examine the Wardha scheme, accepted : 


1. the principle of education through activity, 


2. pointed out that this activity should be of many kinds in 
the lower classes and should only later on lead to а basic craft 
which will produce saleable articles, and 


3. concluded that basic education should first be introduced in 
rural areas. 


Thus the emphasis shifted from ‘productivity’ to ‘creativity’. While 
‘activities of many kinds’ were to be introduced in the lower classes, 
‘productive craft’ would have their place ‘only later on’ in the upper 
classes. Not only this. Basic education was further downgraded 
and made to look suspect before the rural people when it was suggested 
that it should be introduced only in the rural areas to begin with. 


The argument went a step further when the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in 1944 concluded as follows : 


The main principle of learning through activity has been 
endorsed by the educationists all over the world. At the lower 
stages the activity will take many forms, leading gradually up to 
a basic craft. .. .The Board. . .are unable to endorse the view 
that education at any stage and particularly at the lower 
stages can or should be expected to pay for itself through the 
sale of articles produced by the pupils? 


As a result of this recommendation there remained little difference 
between basic education and activity-centred child education as evol- 
ved in other lands. It is highly significant that ‘almost all the State 
Governments included Basic Education in their Five-Year Educational 
Development Plans prepared in the light of the recommendations of this 
Report and began to implement it from 1946-4773 (Italics ours) 


. While the Sargent Report under official seal served to make 
basic education fall in line with the modern system of child education, 
ыы NY 
1. Reports of the Committee appointed b the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. (1988-1943). Pp. 9-10. ^^. " 23 
2. Bureau of Education, India. Post-War Educational Development 
чв India. Delhi, 1947. Р. 7. 
шог 3. Ministry of Education, Government of India. Syllabus for Basie 
‘Schools. Delhi, 1956. P. 4. 
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the Hindusthani Talimi Sangh sought to widen the scope and concept 
of basie education in their own way. Mahadev Desai had already 
spoken of non-violence during the Wardha Conference (1937) : 


The idea of self-supporting (basic) education cannot be divorced 
from the ideological background of non-violence. ... We 
should approach the task (of basic education) with firm faith 
in non-violence and in the belief that the new scheme is evolved 
by a mind that has conceived non-violence as the panacea for 
all evils. 


Now during the Third National Education Conference at Wardha 
in 1945 Gandhiji declared : 


1. Nai Talim means ‘education in all stages of life from cradle to 
grave through manual work and rural handicrafts’, 


2. Since the scope of basic education was extended, a basic 
school teacher must consider himself a universal teacher, 
and that 


3. Nai Talim is ‘not dependent on money. The running expenses 
of this education should come from the educational process. 
Whatever may be the criticisms, I know that the only true 
education is that which is self-supporting.’ 


It is worthwhile to remember in this connection that in 1949-50 
nearly 90 per cent of our primary teachers were non-matriculates. 
In 1960-61 the figure stood at 64.1 per cent.? 


The Concept of Basie Education 


The Concept of Basic Education. Published by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India (1956), while maintaining signi- 
ficant silence on the crucial question, of self-support, dealt with the 
issue of correlated teaching and stated that ‘the well-trained and 
understanding teacher should be able to integrate most of the knowledge 
that he wishes to impart. ...If he is not able to do во, it either 
means that he lacks the necessary ability or that the curriculum has 
been burdened with items of knowledge which are not important and 
significant at that particular stage.* 


Dr. К. L. Shrimali's article Basic Education in the Machine 
Age т the Handbook for Teachers of Basic Schools published by the 


1. Hindusthani Talimi Sangh, op., cit., Pp. 80-81. 
2. Hindusthani Talimi Sangh. Seven Years of Work (1938-46). Sevagram, 


Wardha. Pp. 24-27. 
3. National Council of Educational Research and Training. The Indian 


Year Book of Education. New Delhi, 1964. Р. 675. 
4. Ministry of Education, Government of India. The Concept of Baste 
Education, Delhi, 1957. Рр. 2-7. 
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Ministry of Education, Government of India in 1956 threw some re- 
freshing light on the subject. But this served the purpose of а guide- 
line more or less to individual worker and did not set all controversies 


at rest. 


The Assessment Committee on Basic Education that was ideally 
timed to salvage basic education from confusion and misunderstanding 
failed to find out a rationale of basic education for gencral acceptance, 
and made comments which tended to sharper, the controversy. The 
following excerpts are relevant : 


On Interpretation 


“We found...that Basie education is interpreted in 


various ways even by people in high authority... . Fanciful 
interpretations, however, do mot help аб all. Unfortunately, 
too many people have too many fanciful interpretations. 


“We had the impression that in Uttar Pradesh, for instance, 
productivity is deliberately understressed and neglected in Basic 
schools and by | down that the alternative to ‘рго- 
ductive activity’ is ‘creative activity. Basie education is in 
the process of misinterpretation and misdirection in West 
Bengal". 

"... If productive work in Basie education is negatived or 
cast aside, something which is fundamental to Basie education 
is in danger and what remains can easily become a caricature of 
Basic education” 2 (Italics ours) 


On Productive Work and Correlated Teaching 


“Productive work occupies a central place in the whole 
programme of Basic education. A good part of learning must 
be correlated. . . іп various processes of productive work. 
While productive work is important as such, in Basic education 
it is more important as the vehicle of learning.™? (Italics ours) 


On Self-sufficiency 


“There is no doubt that originally Gandhiji thought of self- 
sufficiency as something which should meet the recurring ex- 
penses... from income derived from productive work. But 
Gandhiji ++. explained later that. .. society or the state should 
provide Лапа, buildings, equipment, raw materials, guidance, 
supervision, etc., and the teachers and pupils working together 
will constitute a cooperative family producing and using for 


1. Ministry of Education, Government of India. Report of the Assess- 
ment Committee on Education. Delhi, 1956. Pp. 6-7. 


2. Ibid. Pp. 38-39. 
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themselves what they need for food, clothing and other essential 
requirements of Ше" 3(Italics ours) 


It will be evident that this statement left the old question of self- 
sufficiency in school as vague and undefined as ever. 


While considering these statements of the Assessment Committee, 
it is relevant to recapitulate the observation, made earlier in another 
publication of the Ministry of Education, Government of India : 


It (basic education) was, however, received with mixed feel- 

ings. Someeducationists were suspicious and felt that the schools 

would become small factories with compulsory child labour. 

Others recognised in this system the principle of ‘learning by 

doing’ already advocated by educational thinkers like Dewey 

and Kilpatrick. This principle, in fact, was not new to the 
educational world. In India this idea had been worked out by 

Tagore in his school since the first decade of the century. 

Gandhiji was, however, the first to apply it on a nationwide 

scale. (Italics ours) 

Tt seems some heart-searching was done at the time of embark- 
ing upon the Orientation Programme and introducing basic activities 
innon-basie schools. It was admitted that the ‘compact area method’ 
had resulted in a few ‘basic islands’ in, the vast ‘non-basic sea’, the 
latter engulfing the former. And ther. basic education was sought 
to be defined in a new way. Here also it may be seen how the defini- 
tion shifted from Ghandhiji’s original stand. At the Wardha Con- 
ference a question came up as to the future of the existing primary and 
secondary schools, once the basic scheme was implemented in full 
swing. Gandhiji said : 

After considering my proposals a question arises: Shall we 

close down the present primary and secondary schools ? I have 

no hesitation in making an aflirmative reply.* 
Tt becomes clear that Gandhiji did not believe there was any 
common meeting ground between, basic and non-basic education. 
Otherwise how could he unhesitatingly suggest closure of all primary 
and secondary schools ? And Shri G. Ramachandran, while clearing 
some misconceptions about basie education prior to the Orientation 
Programme said : d 

Let us present Basic education ав improved, elementary educa- 

tion and frighten. nobody by saying that Basic education is meant 


mere op 
1. Міпівігу of Education, Government of India. Report of the 


Assessment committee. Delhi, 1956. 
9. Government of India, Ministry of Education : Syllabus for Basic 


Schools, Delhi, 1956. P. 2. 
3. Hindusthani Talimi Sangh : Educational Reconstruction, Sevagram, 


Wardha, 1956. Р. 88. 
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to uproot or throw away what is going оп in elementary education. 
· - - Let no one create the impression that Basic education must 
grow in total hostility to elementary education as it has deve- 
Поред 2 (Italics ours) 


Бо basic education is defined as ‘improved elementary education’. 
This definition no doubt marked a landmark in the evolution of the 
theory of basic education and brought it for the first time within the 
level of aspiration of the common teacher. 


It is only recently, however, that opinions on, the controversial 
aspects of basic education are being voiced forth without any side- 
tracking or equivocation. Shri Vinoba Bhave is of the opinion that 
income derived from the sale of articles produced by the pupils should 
not be used to minimise educational expenditure. In an address to 
the Second National Seminar on Basic Education in January, 1958 
he declare that it is the responsibility of the state to finance education 
up to the age of fifteen and hence the,idea of supporting schools 
through a system of productive education is superfluous. Shri T.S. 
Avinashilingam has recently written : 


At the time this idea (self-supporting idea) was put forward, 
there was a foreign government which was not prepared to spend 
the needed amount on education. With independence, the 
position has changed. The State has now assumed the res- 
ponsibility, under a specifie Article of the Constitution, to pro- 


vide compulsory and universal education, for the children in the У 
и 


age-group 6—14. In view of this, though basie schools em- 
phasize that crafts should be done efficiently, the need to be self- 
“supporting through craftwork does not exist any тоте 2 (Italics ours) 


Much of the confusion and misunderstanding about basic educa- 
tion and the consequent harm done to it could be avoided and the 
colossal expenditure оп craft equipments and materials put to better 
use, if the basic teachers and training colleges knew earlier that the 
theory of production and self-support—so pontifically proclaimed and 
defended over these years—was just a measure of contingency and not 
an article of faith in basic education, 


All this is stated not merely to rake up the dead, fruitless past 
but to emphasize the truth that no clear, practicable and effective policy 
on basie education has ever been formulated at the national level 
during the past so many years. It is undoubtedly true that indi-- 
vidual institutions in different states have worked out basic education 
in their own distinctive ways and tried to give it а shape and direction 

PERDE oi AM a : 
1. Ministry of Education, Government of India, Orienting Primary 
Schools Towards the Basic Pattern. Delhi, 1957. Р. 3. 


2. NCERT. ор, cit. Р. 71. 
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in the light of modern child education and all that it stands for. But 
во far as the overall national picture is concerned, there is no denying: 
the fact that basic education has been roaming like a wandering no- 
body in the no-man's land between ‘creativity and ‘productivity’ and 
between ‘learning by doing’ and ‘learning by earning’. Yet it is known 
that if teacher education is a complex job with wide ramifications in 
various basie disciplines, its implieations are far more challenging 
in regard to basic education that for the first time aims at a radical 
reformation of our old elementary education through the introduction 
of new curricula and teaching methods. Therefore what we need 
today is a bold policy enunciation on basic education іп order that 
every basic worker from the office to the school could know where he 
stood, what exactly are the objectives and how he should achieve them.. 
Agreement over some ‘common, minimum essentials’ should not be 
misinterpreted as regimentation. 


BASIC EDUCATION—A FEW BROAD STATEMENTS 


In the light of our discussion in the foregoing paragraphs, а 
few broad principles of basic education may be summed up : 


1. Basic education is an improved type of child education. 
Basic education may be interpreted as a platform to organise 
scientific and modern ideas on child education 'for making 
all our primary schools better schools’. 


2. Basic education is to strive to create for the child opportuni- 
ties and organisations in which he will be able to receive 
training and continue practice in the fundamental skills, 
attitudes and knowledge necessary for personal fulfilment 
on the one hand and maintenance and promotion. of cherished. 
social values on the other. 5 


3. А child is essentially an active human being always interested 
in handling things, manipulating tools and doing something. 
Because of this innate creative urge in the child, basic educa- 
tion provides diverse creative activities in child education. 
Crafts having educational and social utility constitute just 
a part—and an important part at that—of these activities. 
A craft is a practical subject in the curriculum and not the 
vehicle of education. 


4. Oraftwork presents numerous problems to the learner, and 
while grappling with them he gains experiences of varied. 
nature and. these experiences constitute important stepping. 
stones to his knowledge. Knowledge is thus concretised 


-1. K. 9. Saiyidain. Address to the National Seminar on Orienting Ele- 
mentary Schools Towards the Basic Pattern. Allahabad, May 3, 1959. 
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through a. process of action and comprehension | leading 
thereby to what may be called ‘litera cy ої the whole person’. 


5. Craftwork must be done ina well-planned, thorough and syste- 
matie way. No work is to be done ina slovenly way. No 
toying with craft is to be tolerated. When done seriously 
and methodically, craftwork is bound to lead to some pro- 
duction. It will be the inevitable outcome, howev г modest, 
of a practical job done in the way it should be done. 


6. Education and activities are to be planned with an eye to the 
age, ability and aptitude of the child. There must be 
sufficient emphasis upon individualised instruction. Only 
that much of craft technique is to be employed which may 
be mastered by the child with ease and discernment. 


7. ТЕ instead of crafts а school chooses for organisational reasons 
only diversified activities and yet succeeds in creating healthy 
learning situations through improved techniques of class- 
room teaching, it will be as good a basie school as any with 
crafts. Activities are to be planned and pursued in such a 
way that the opportunity to tackle problems at the formative 
stage of life develops in the child a kind of confident perso- 
nality and sharpens his manipulative and inventive power— 
qualities vitally necessary for our entry in the machine 
age. 


8. The purpose behind the introduction of crafts is not merely to 
import activity and enliven child education, but to enrich 
it with a deeper social Meaning. Basic crafts like kitchen- 
gardening, Weaving, woodwork ete., not only help a child 
to exert his limbs, handle tools and produce something 
Socially useful but also give him an insight into the function- 
ing of some indispensible productive processes by which the 
entire fabric of society is sustained. By participating direct- 
ly in productive craftwork he is likely to look from a new 
angle of vision at the men and women who actually produce 
from behind the gaze of public attention and by their toil 
keep Society moving. This is expected to develop in him 
an enriched personality, love for the people, appreciation of 
manual labour and a feeling of social cohesion. With this 
experience he may thus grow into a concerned citizen and 
not remain a mere academic recluse. 


9. The exploration of the physical and social environment is to 
be directed to the study of the soil, population, climate, 
Vegetation and animal life, local production, trade and 
Commerce, means of communication, education, health and 
Sanitation, seasona] festivals, cultural pattern etc.,—all 
of which have direct bearing upon the collective life of the 
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society. The basic school has always to remember that 
education does not mean mere classroom instruction but 
suggests that an individual becomes a citizen only through 
interaction with his environment. 


10. It is not necessary to prescribe any hard and fast rules about 
the correlated method of teaching. The teacher will follow 
his own method in relation to the topic under discussion.. 
Correlated teaching may be done when there is scope for 
easy and natural correlation. When no such scope is pre- 
sent, lessons may be done through improved formal teaching 
due regard being paid to such factors as motivation, art ої 
questioning, use of teaching aids and child's participation 
in the learning process. If craft becomes a subject in the 
syllabus and ceases to be the vehicle of education, the pre- 
ponderance of correlated teaching remains no more. 


А basie school based on these principles can successfully help а 
child become a useful citizen. "This rationale for Ђавје education will 
help us examine the functioning of a training college in the right 
perspective. 


POST-GRADUATE BASIC DIPLOMA—THE DETAILED 
PROGRAMME 


Institutions 


The post-graduate diploma in basie education is now offered to’ 
teachers, inspectors and teacher-educators almost in all the states in 
the country with minor variations in emphasis on the details of the 
programme. There is no post-graduate basic training college cither in 
Andhra Pradesh ог in Assam. Up to 1964 there were nine graduates’ 
training colleges in Andhra Pradesh but they were all affiliated to the 
universitiesat Waltair, Tirupati and Hyderabad and they offered B.Ed. 
courses. In Assam there was one basic training college for graduates 
but this had been abolished in 1965. Today there are only ‘Speciali- 
gation Courses in Basic Education’ offered in the conventional training 
colleges under the universities. While in most of the states the 
number of post-graduate basic training colleges is on an average one 
or two, іп Rajasthan there are five B.Ed. colleges which. ой T courses 
in basic education under the control of university authority. 


The nomenclature of the training course differs in different states. 
In Madhya Pradesh it is known as B.Ed. (Basic) and in Uttar Pradesh 
ав L. T. (Basic). In Madras, Maharashtra and West Bengal the course 
is known as В.Т. (Basic) while in Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala and Mysore 
it is known as Post-graduate Diploma in Basic Education. In most 
states in the country there now exists parity between the Post-graduate 
Basic Diploma and the В.Т. [B.Ed./L.T. or equivalent course offered by: 


the universities. 
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Aims and Objeetives 
The aims and objectives of a post-graduate basic training college 


are: 


1. To offer а course of education and specialised training for 
graudate teachers of senior basic, junior high and in rare 
cases of primary schools. In many of the states, for instance, 
Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal, graduates passing out of the basic training colleges 
are appointed as teachers in high and higher secondary 
schools also. 


2. To offer a course of education to teacher-educators of basic 
training institutions where primary and basic teachers 
receive training. 


3. To prepare educational administrators and inspectors for 
basic education. Educational inspectors are usually sent 
to the post-graduate basie training college for attending 
short orientation courses in basic education. In West 
Bengal, this course is of six months' duration.. This course 
was discontinued in 1959 for administrative reasons. There 
is hope it will be revived soon. 


. To provide opportunities for democratic community living 
and to develop in the student-teacher keen social conscious- 
ness in order that he can bring the school and community 
closer for mutually beneficial results. 


~ 


- To organise extension services and in-service guidance рго- 
gramme for elementary teachers where such centres have 
been set up. 


ex 


"The thin line dividing basic and non-basic graduates’ training 
colleges is gradually disappearing because of the fact that in many 
of the states basic trained graudates are appointed in increasing num- 
bers in high and higher secondary schools and because there is parity 
between the basic diploma and equivalent university courses. 


Selection of Trainees 

The procedure of selecting trainees too differs in different states. 
In Madras applications are invited for both basic and non-basic 
government training colleges and a preliminary screening 18 made at a 
joint meeting of the principals of the training colleges convened by 
the principal of Madras premier teachers’ college at Saidapet. The 
selection is made at an interview by the principal of the con- 
cerned college assisted by its staff members. In Mysore ‘trained 
graduate teachers with sufficient service to their credit are deputed 
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by Government or private bodies’. It is significant that in Mysore 
only trained graduates are eligible for admission in the post-graduate 
basic training college. The deputed student-teacher gets an, allowance 
of Rs. 30.00 рег month in addition to pay. In Orissa the teachers 
apply through their employers to the principals of the training colleges 
and if ‘their applications are forwarded’ and they ‘stand the test? 
successfully, they are admitted. Each trainee is given Rs. 45.00 
per monthasfinancialassistance. In Rajasthan government employees 
sent for training under deputation are selected on the basis of seniority. 
The teachers of government schools get their pay and stipend. Pri- 
vate institutions also send their teachers for training. It may be with 
pay or without pay. In Tripura hundred per cent of the trainees 
are sent on deputation by the government. The selection is made by 
the education directorate on the basis of office records. No interview 
is held for the purpose. In Uttar Pradesh the preliminary selection 
is made at the district level and a list of names is recommended to 
the principal, Government Basic Training College at Varanasi and the 
final selection is made by a ‘Committee constituted by the Government’. 
In West Bengal freshers are selected on the basis of their academic 
‘record and performance in the interview before a board comprised 
of staff members of the training college. Secondary teachers already 
in service have a marked preference for the B.T. course and so admission 
in the basic training college is sought mainly by tho freshers. 


A review of the selection procedures will show that great varia- 
tions do exist in the states. The only procedure followed in majority 
of the states is а scrutiny of the academic records followed by personal 
interview. Asa result of this method teachers of indifferent academic 
and social quality can also enter the training colleges and pass out as 
qualified teachers. In view of the rising public concern expressed 
over what is believed to be falling standards in school instruction, the 
need to set uniform and minimum standards for selection of teachers 
cannot be overemphasized. The recommendations made in this 
respect by the Study Team of the Committee on Plan Projects, 
Government of India, merit consideration. The Study Team advocated 
a combination of three methods: (а) examination of academic 
records and past achievements, (6) performance of the candidates in 

-aptitude tests designed for this purpose, and (c) interview by a 


Selection Committee. 


Curricular Pattern 
The curriculum in a training college is divided into two parts— 
‘theoretical and practical. The theoretical part usually consists of 
the following subjects 2 


1. Educational Foundations. In this paper are generally com- 
bined all such subjects as principles of education, educa. 


1. Committee on Plan Projects, Government of India, Report on T'eacher 
Training. New Delhi, 1964. P. 57. 
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tional sociology, rudiments of history of education, great 
educators and in some cases also problems of current inte- 
rest. The details may vary from state to state. 


2. Educational Psychology and Child Development. This paper 
is almost similar to what is done in the B.Ed. course. In 
the basic syllabus the emphasis on activity education is 
more prominent. 


3. General Methods of Teaching. This paper includes general 
maxims of teaching, media of teaching, lesson plan and 
lesson notes, use of teaching aids, group teaching, techniques 
of correlation, gifted and backward children, etc. The 
resemblance between this paper and what is done in the 
B.Ed. class is striking. 


~ 


- School Organisation and Supervision. This subject is also 
common, with what is done in the B.Ed. class with this 
much of difference that in the basic syllabus greater atten- 
tion is given to such topics as organisation, of craft teaching, 
craft sheds, maintenance of records, time table іп a basic 
school, school and community relations, ete. 


л 


- Special Methods.—This paper deals with special methods of 
teaching school subjects such as Mother Tongue, Mathema- 
ties, Science, History, Geography, English, ete. А student 
teacher is usually required to take two subjects. 


o 


. Special Paper. In some states there is also а special paper to 
be taken from the following group : (а) History of Educa- 
tion, (b) Educational Administration and Supervision, (c) 
Guidance and Counselling, (d) Evaluation and Measure- 
ment in Education, (e) Comparative Education, (Г) Teacher 
Education, (g) Social Education, (4) Scholastic Backward- 
ness and Remedial Teaching. 


Та the practical part are to be found crafts, teaching practice, 
physical education, musie, art and handwork, community work, ete. 
Needless to add that teaching practice and craftwork constitute the 
pivot of practical activities. 


There are two categories of post-graduate basic training colleges. 
in the country. In some states, for instance, Madras, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan—the colleges are affiliated to the universities, In others, 
for instance, Kerala, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal—the 
colleges are governed by the State Education Departments. The 
syllabus followed in the first category of colleges has to be approved 
by the appropriate university authorities (Board of Studies). The 
university again is the examiring body of such colleges. Regarding 
the second category, the State Departments of Education wield abso- 
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lute authority. Usually the syllabus is designed not by the training 
college staff who do the job and are supposed to know the details 
better but it is framed inaccordance with the wishes of the departmental 
authorities. "Their say is again final in respect of staffing pattern and 


examination. 9 
The complaint is almost universal in non-affiliated training 
colleges that basic training is а bone-breaking job which commences 
with the rising bell at 4-30 A.M. and continues up to night. The 
curricular load is heavy and varied. The trainees hardly find any time 
for consolidatory study. In Madras, for instance, the basic training 
college is affiliated to the university and the total number of marks in 
the final examination is 900, whereas in the neighbouring state of 
Mysore where the college is not affiliated, the examination, consists 
of 1,200 marks. In West Bengal also (colleges not affiliated) the total 
number of marks is 1,175. Ten years back it was 1,500. Sheer limita- 
tion of space prevents the writer from going into the details of further 
comparative study. It is to be thought over how far it is possible to 
do justice to a course of studies which consists of a none-too-modest 
pedagogic section, teaching practice, one basic craft, two or more 
subsidiary crafts, physical education, responsibilities of community 
living, etc., and which carries а total of about 1,200 examination. marks. 
Yet the effective working period in a year hardly totals up to 200 days. 
Panjab is an exception where some of the colleges are already working 
up to 237 days and still trying to extend the period. A close review of 
the syllabuses will reveal what a big gap remains between what is 
demanded of a trainee and what is humanly possible for him to achieve 
in course of nine months. It may be suggested, however, that where 
basic training colleges are not affiliated to any university, а Bee 
machinery consisting of official and non-official educators be devise 
to rationalise the syllabus and bring it within the level of aspiration 
of the average graduate teacher. й 
It is to be noted that in very few syllabuses can one see а clear 
EN IAE ‘the aims and objectives of the training рош 
What a student-teacher is likely бо do on completion. of training isa vi а. 
question having decisive bearing upon the entire training рова 
But such goals are not clearly formulated and so after atter. ing 
same course an individual becomes an. assistant teacher, the ый г он 
inspector and the third а teacher educator. That the matter has no 


been properly taken care of will be evident from the fact that many 
of Е are not printed, while some of the cyclostyled copies 
bec tion is made in the 
Another point to be noted is that no mention 1 n 

syllabus about the methods of teaching to be followed. It det 
saying that ‘if the lecture method becomes the only method, it de и: 

the purpose of education and makes examination and passive ac Ae 
tance of information the end of all classroom endeavour.’ The sylla- 


1. Department of Teacher Education. Elementary Teacher Education. 


Delhi, NCERT. 1965. P. 163. 
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bus may, therefore, give some broad suggestions about the teaching 
methods such as, assignment, group discussion, tutorials, organised 
већоо! visits, etc. 


Praetice Teaching 


Practice teaching in a post-graduate basic training college raises 
an important question. A basie trained graduate may work in a 
senior basic school. He may also work in a high school. He may be 
appointed as an inspector of primary schools ог he may work also in a 
teacher training institution. When so many avenues are open before 
the student-teacher, it is hard for the training college to locate him 
in the right place and plan for his teaching practice. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it has no alternative but to respect the choice of the indi- 
vidual student-teacher and help him accordingly. 


The organisation of teaching practice differs in different areas. In 
some places, it is organised over a long period of time and the teachers 
impart lessons only in one or two subjects almost throughout the year. 
There is also the system of intensive and continuous teaching practice 
for a fixed period of time, say, three or four weeks at a stretch—as in 
West Bengal. There is also the fixed quota system of lessons, say, 
sixty lessons in all—out of which some must be correlated lessons. 
Whatever may be the system, the fact remains that practice teaching 
leaves much to be desired. The common refrain of criticism may be 
summed up as follows : 


1. The period of time allotted for teaching practice is too short 
to give the trainees any real insight into how a school instruc- 
tional programme can be drawn in a purposeful, adequate 
and effective manner. 


2. Demonstration lessons given before teaching practice are 
scrappy. A student-teacher does not get adequate oppor- 
tunity to observe class teaching in the school setting, and 
thus cannot establish a rapport with the children prior to 
taking the class all by himself. 


3. Practice teaching is done in an atmosphere of artificiality. 
The normal working conditions in the school are consider- 
ably shaken up owing to unrealistic introduction of craft- 
activity programme which has nothing in common with the 
school realities or with the situations in which the student- 
teacher will be required to work on completion, of training. 
Sometimes the training college insists on lesson plans, 
lesson notes, correlated teaching, improvisation of teaching 
aids etc., in an exacting fashion. The student-teacher has 
often to burn a lot of mid-night oil to complete the ritual, 
and when teaching practice is over, instead of congratualting 
himself on a job well done, he breathes a sigh of relief that 
he has survived the ordeal. 
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4. The preparation of lesson notes is stereotyped with mechani- 
cal emphasis upon the ‘steps’ and insistence upon a fixed 
number of correlated lessons. This interferes with the nor- 
mal academic progress in the school and little tangible 
progress is made in classwork in the name of craft, activity, 
project, and correlated teaching. 


5. The relation between the training college and practising school 
is not based on working partnership and on an understanding 
that each should take to the job in a spirit of investigation. 
Consequently the practising teacher is often tolerated as an 
unwelcome guest. The situation sometimes deteriorates 
because the training college has no administrative control 
over the practising schools. 


6. The number of supervised lessons is small. The staff members 
of the college, their strength being what it is under normal 
circumstances, can hardly improve the situation in view of 
the time-consuming nature of the job and the question of 
physical movement involved in the matter, more so when 
the schools are scattered in far-flung areas. 


7. Very few training colleges have their own practising schools. 
Even if they have, this only school is hopelessly inadequate 
for engaging all the teacher-pupils at one time. 


Although practice teaching is the most important aspect of the 
training course from the functional standpoint, it is at present one of 
the weakest spots—whether in basic training colleges or elsewhere. 
The problem is а big one and a fit subject of independent study obvious- 
ly beyond the scope of the present article. Basically, the problem 

' geems to be related to time. By providing opportunities for observa- 
tion of and participation in teaching, by giving demonstration lessons 
and offering better guidance and supervision, we may somewhat re- 
move the present shortcomings, but practice teacbing can hardly be 
successful unless the student-teachers feel that they are as much a 
part of the school as the other inmates are. This complete identifica- 
tion may be possible, if (а) the student-teachers are made to work in 
the school not as temporary immigrants but as regular members of the 
school staff, and (b) they stay long enough in the school to have a feel 
of the total learning situation around them. While the internship 
system may be workable under favourable circumstances, it is difficult 
to work out the second proposition unless the training period is extend- 


ed to two years. 
Teaching of Crafts 
Before asking 


` tion becomes imperative ав 
placed as teachers in senior 


the graduates to undertake craftwork, an explana. 
to why they should do crafts at all. When 
basic/high/higher secondary schools, they 
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will obviously teach the content subjects taken as method papers dur- 
ing training. They will never teach crafts or, to be more accurate, 
they will never be allowed to do so because of their questionable 
proficiency acquired in nine months. Secondly, as beginning irs- 
pectors of junior basic schools, their craft training may be utilised in 
supervising craft-teaching in the schools. But a question to be 
answered in this connexion is whether full-fledged craftwork has at all 
been introduced in our junior basic schools. It is perhaps true to say 
that in few junior basic schools is craftwork being done in а thorough, 
systematic and serious manner. Regarding senior basic schools, the 
question of supervision does not arise, because senior basic schools are 
usually outside the jurisdiction. of beginning inspectors. Thus what- 
ever the inspector does, his craft skill stands the least chance of being 
applied in day-to-day work. Thirdly, as lecturer in a teacher training 
institution too, there will be no scope before the teacher-educator to 
put his craft skill бо апу use. Ina training institution craft instructors 
are professionally trained people who know their trade much better 
than the so-called teacher-cum-craftsmen made in the basic training 
colleges. So in neither of the areas where a graduate with basic train- 
ing may work, will he need crafts to do justice to his calling. The 
modus operands behind craft-teaching on grounds of correlated 
teaching becomes obscure when one considers that the theory of educa- 
tion through the medium of crafts has not been accepted in the academic 
circles of the country. Professional opinion is now unanimous that 
the scope of correlated teaching at the secondary stage is insignificant, 
because the topics in the syllabus are arranged in a graded logical 
sequence from the simple to complex, while correlated teaching deals 
with the syllabus in a loose, arbitrary and incidental fashion leaving 
‚ thereby wide gaps between the topics. Besides, we have yet to train 
that type of teacher-artisan who will be a master of both crafts and 
knowledge contents to correlate the subjects at the secondary stage. 
- Moreover, the idea of correlated teaching becomes totally unworkable 
at the middle/secondary stage for another reason. If we allow choice 
of crafts in a given class in terms of individual interest, we will never 
find a class that will opt for only one craft. Thus some students may 
- choose woodwork, others may take weaving, girls may prefer tailoring 
and needlework and still others may choose mechanical workshop 
jobs. When a single class is divided into four separate craft classes, 
how can correlated teaching be done when the different groups 
reassemble again in the common period on, say, mathematics or social 
studies? The points of correlated teaching from separate crafts 
- under separate instructors must be different. If the subjects also are 
done by the craft instructors, progress on а subject in the same class 
will be different under different instructors, and eventually it may 
be necessary to banish the present class system and. reorganise the 
school on the basis of crafts. This is simply unworkable from practi- 
cal considerations. So lessons may be correlated only when all boys 
and girls do the same craft and under the same instructor. But educa- 
tionally, this is an unsound position. Lastly, it is to be remembered 
that a student from the senior basic school has to seek admission in a 
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conventional higher secondary school and compete with students 
whose instructional programme has been different. Therefore it may 
be unrealistic to take undue liberties with the academic endeavour of 
the pupil and emphasize on correlated teaching for vague and un- 
predictable results. 


So the basic question remains—what does craft-teaching stand 
for in a basic training college for graduates ? The goal is disciplinary, 
educative and enriching of personality. There should not be two 
opinions about the fact that handicrafts must have a place in the 
school curriculum. Once activity methods were adopted for child 
education, handicrafts took little time to conquer the primary schools. 
Even at the secondary stage, thirty-eight nations of the world do have 
crafts today in their school programmes The handicraft enquiry 
published by the UNESCO and International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva, in 1950 states that most nations of the world prescribe crafts 
because of their ‘educational value’. The subject is accorded an 
essential part in the forming of character and the education of the 
will. It demands attention, concentration, perseverance, accuracy 
and method, and creates habits of orderliness, neatness, precision 
and foresight. It is, in a word, а very thorough discipline of work. 
The opinion from Czechoslovakia states: ‘Through handicrafts 
children should gain power. . .to work conscientiously and be ready 
to assume responsibility’. The French opinion is that ‘the aim is not 
merely to develop manual skill. They must also foster a child's powers 
of imagination, observation and initiative, and develop his liking for 
work well done. . .They must, in short, play an important part in 
his intellectual and moral upbringing’? 

Craftwork then is to be done for disciplinary values which enrich 
the human personality. It will be more profitable therefore to ask 
the trainees to concentrate on one important craft instead of diffusing 
their energies on one basic craft and two or more subsidiary crafts, 
when, the time at their disposal is only nine months. Another point 
to be remembered in this connexion is that when handicrafts are intro- 
duced universally in all our secondary schools, craftwork may cease to 
be a major practical subject in teacher education programme and re- 
main an optional refresher course for the reason that all future teachers, 
unlike their present counterparts, will have received training in crafts 
during their school-stage education. 

Community Living 

The collective living within the same campus by staff members 
and student-teachers is undoubtedly a strong point in basic training 
which : 

1. gives the student-teachers experience in democratic commun- 

ity living and fosters in them close interpersonal relations, 


EEE 
1. Unesco-International Bureau of Education. The Teaching of Handi- 


crafts in Secondary Schools. Geneva, 1950. Р. 7. 
2. Ibid. Р. 12. : 
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2. provides opportunities for development of community cons- 
ciousness and integrated personality through continuous 
social interaction, 

3. through powerful personal impressions orients the student- 
teachers to a new belief and awareness in service and pro- 
gress, 

4. develops in the student-teachers self-reliance, initiative and 
stamina in the face of difficulties, sense of responsibility and 
qualities of leadership, 


5. enables them to understand the importance of physical and 
mental health and develops attitude and habits necessary 
for a clean and healthy life, 


6. gives them practical training in the matter of how the school 
and community be drawn closer together through gainful 
activities, 


7. makes them familiar with the background of constructive 
work in our communities and through suitable action pro- 
grammes makes them alive to the community problems and 
the ways of attacking them, 


8. develops in them such attitudes and skills as will make them 
confident to take initiative in introducing suitable pro- 
grammes, however modest and unsophisticated, for the 
betterment of social conditions, and 


9. strives to achieve a high state of efficiency and discipline in 
collective life and symbolise a new value system based on 
spirit of service and dedication. 


The items in which the student-teachers directly participate are 
hostel life, kitchen and food management, cleanliness programme, 
health and sanitation, games and sports, cultural functions and com- 
munity service programmes. 


Evaluation 


In states where the training college is affiliated to the university, 
the holding of examination poses no problem to the college, for the 
authority of the university is supreme in the matter. In regard to the 
non-affiliated colleges, the examination is conducted by the State 
Education Department. The existing practices present a combination 
of both internal and external assessment in theory and practical parts. 
In regard to the theory papers, external examination is the accepted 
pattern everywhere. The answer scripts are examined both externally 
and internally, while for some practical activities there is no external 
examinationatall. In Tripura, for instance, all the theoretical papers 
are assessed entirely by external examiners, the college having nothing 
to do in the matter. But in agriculture and kitchen-gardening the 
assessment is made entirely by the college staff. 
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The issues which are of interest in this respect are about (а) the 
relative weightage to be given to external and internal examination, 
(b) methods of evaluating practice teaching, (c) methods of evaluating 
craftwork, (d) objective assessment of community activities, and (e) 
assessment of personality traits. The Committee to evolve Model 
Syllabi for Elementary Teacher Education have made some useful 
suggestions in this matter which hold good both for undergraduate and 
post-graduate training colleges. 


The general consensus of opinion is that in regard to the theory 
papers provision for external examination should be to the extent of 
75 per cent and 25 per cent of the marks should be awarded by the 
college on tutorials and assignment work. Teaching practice should be 
evaluated internally by the college supervisors in consultation with 
cooperating teachers, if and when their help is sought from the practis- 
ing schools. They are the best persons to assess the teaching skill 
of a teacher as he develops lessons from day to day. The 5-minute 
hurried peep into the class by the external examiner (in many cases, 
shorter)* is a thoroughly unreliable instrument of assessment which 
convinces none—neither the college nor the supervisor and least of all, 
the practising teacher who has to put in some hard labour for the pur- 
pose. However, for the sake of public confidence and maintenance 
of standards there may be a Board of Coordinators at the Education 
Department who will assess the final lessons in cooperation with the 
training college staff. Assessment of craftwork should necessarily be 
entirely internal. In keeping with the very nature of craftwork an 
instructor has to keep continuous records of the trainees’ performance— 
attitude, planning, speed and efficiency, neatness, finishing, care of the 
tools ete., and these factors may well form the bases o. assessment. 
Community Activities also should be assessed internally, as is the 
present practice everywhere. The items generally recommended for 
assessment of community activities are : ‘cooperation among 
colleagues, removing the feelings of... untouchability, observation 
of daily routine, attitude towards village life, neat and clean surround- 
ings, adjustment and behaviour in the dining hall,... respect for 
other religions, social service activities . . . solving school problems, 


eto? 


The Impact of the Programme on School 


Tt is somewhat complicated to pronounce verdict on the impact 
or otherwise made by the basic training college on the tone of our 
schools. It is to be remembered first that just as there always re- 
mains difference between a good school and a bad school of the samé 
system, in the same way there must be some differe etween а 


2. Ibid. P. 137. 
ж "The writer has been an external examine: 
minutes during the final examination. 
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good training college and a bad one and between what they turn out 
respectively. A training college has hardly any independent existence 
ofitsown. Itlives through the teachers who pass under its portals, 
and thus its contribution to the betterment of schools is indirect in 


against may be fallacious for want of valid data. Therefore while 
discussing ‘the impact of the basic training college upon the school, 
one can speak only in general terms. 


1. It is generally believed that the overall atmosphere in a basie 
school is homely and informal and conducive to the growth 
of happy interpersonal relations between the teachers 
and students. The key to this homely atmosphere lies in 
carry-over of satisfying experiences of community living 
from the training college itself. 


to make the child disciplined, confident, alert and willing 
to face responsibilities. Tt is also said that children from 
basic schools are hardy, diligent and capable of putting 
shoulders to the wheel, if necd be. 
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+. No special distinction can perhaps be claimed by basic educa- 
tion in the field of teaching methods. The activity method 
as it is practised today is an importation from the West. 
The correlation method, claimed to be typically basic, has, 
instead of clearing confusion, made it worse confounded— 
thanks to its over-zealous exponents. Besides, those who 
are familiar with the theories of Ziller, Herbart, Dewey and 
the Complex Method of the Soviet Union, will not find any- 
thing new in the correlation method. Generally speaking, 
no attempt is made today to apply correlated method at the 
secondary stage. It may be followed only in the lowest 
grades of the primary stage. The contribution of the train- 
ing college towards the improvement of class teaching per- 
haps lies in the direction of better lesson plans, teacher's 
own preparation, use of teaching aids, home work and exami- 
nation. 


5. The system of examination in а basic school has somewhat 
departed from the stereotyped essay-type tests. Examina- 
tions on Social Studies, Natural Science, Hygiene, etc., 
are given through objective questions. Even in language 
papers the technique of setting question papers has chauged. 
Emphasis is also laid upon the maintenance of personal 
records of the students. 


6. The observance of important national days and organisation 
of seasonal functions is an important feature of basic schools 
which again is an inheritance from the training college. 


7. A good basie school seeks to identify itself with pressing 
community needs and from time to time undertakes suit- 
able programme of work, may be simple and modest, to 
meet these needs in joint endeavour with the community. 
As a result of this the students become more conscious 
about the community and grow as better social workers. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 


There are quite a fewspecial problems before a post-graduate 
basic training college which need attention and early solution. 


Clearing Confusion 

The raison d'etre of basic education should be explained inthe 
most clear and unequivocal terms and its objectives, organisation and 
methods formulated at the highest national level. 'The student-teacher 
simply moves in the air when he finds that the scheme of education 
that has brought him to the training college isinterpreted differently 
by different people—differently by two colleges in the same state, 
nay, even by two lecturers in the same college. It is common know- 
ledge that many of Gandhiji's philosophical and socio-economic beliefs 
had been silently set aside by his political followers even during his 
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lifetime. What is the harm if some rethinking is made on basic 
education and the scheme is rationalised in. the light of the last twenty 
years’ experience ? Basic education that is believed to be ‘аз being аб 
its dead end can come back to life if а practicable programme ої 
action is drawn under the authority of top national experts so that this 
potentially sound system of child education no longer remains a go- 
as-you-like affair. Goals should be determined and every basic worker 
must know what he is about. 


Morale of the Teachers 


For a number of reasons the morale of the teachers at present is 
rather at a low ebb. The community is not appreciative of basic 
education—his sphere of work. The parents are suspicious and look 
down, upon basie education as of low caste designed to hookwink the 
masses with the chaff of education and not its grain. His area of work 
is also limited, for normally he is expected to work only up to the 
elementary stage. The scope of going in for higher professional educa- 
tion is restricted before him, for in many states the post-graduate 
basic training college is not affiliated to any university and some 
universities do not recognise the post-graduate diploma in basic educa- 
tion despite its inherent curricular strength. And regarding his pay 
and status, по comment is necessary. Besides, as education expands 
more and more to reach the doors of every home, basic schools are 
being set up in areas where no amenities exist—not even a shelter for 
the teacher. To work in such areas for an indefinite period of the 
time requires а high state of personal mobilisation. But mobilisation 
implies cooperative action, in all spheres—from top to bottom, from 
offico to classroom. Moreover, since elementary schools in the country 
are, by and large, treated in the most elementary way, his school 
hardly receives the attention it deserves from the higher authorities. 
Problems pile up in regard to school house, staff, craft teaching, 
discipline etc., and ere long his enthusiasm dies out and what remains 
of basic educationintheschool is animposing signboard. Education 
which means a waragainst catastrophe can hardly be won by an army 
of dispirited teachers. Mere ‘tricks of the trade’ doled out by the 
training college cannot hold the fort. This sagging morale of the 
teachers cannot but affect the functioning of the training college too. 


Dual System of Education 


The position is aggravated by what may be called the existing 
dual system in our education—basic and non-basic. It is said that 
basic education is the national pattern ot education for the elementary 
stage (Classes I—VIII). Yet in few states does one find an integrated 
syllabus for all schools up to the elementary stage. There are senior 
basic schools with eight classes and side by side with them one can see 
conventional Middle English/Junior High Schools running the same 


і 1. Prem Nath. Failure of а Great Experiment in Education. The Educa-- 
lion Quarterly, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, December, 1964. P. 197. 
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classes. On the one hand there are Classes VI, VII and VIII in a 
senior basic school, while on the other the same classes are incorpora- 
ted in an ordinary high school following a different syllabus. Since 
5 pupil has eventually to join a conventional secondary school to sit 
or the school final examination, he tries to leave the basic school just 
after the fifth grade and join the secondary school right from the sixth 
grade so that he may not miss the bus later on. The result is that 
Classes VI, УП and VIII of a senior basic school are badly affected.. 
The question asked by the teachers is that if basic education is the 
accepted pattern, why are the first three classes (VI, VII and VIIT) 
ofa secondary school run differently ? Secondly, the meaning behind 
running two types of training courses аб the graduate level (Basic 
Diploma and B.Ed.) is not also clear to the teachers. As stated earlier, 
basic trained and B.Ed. people are frequently interchanging positions: 
in the school. This duplication confuses the basic teachers and 
creates problems for a basic training college. The training programmes 
at the B.Ed. and Basic levels are now almost similar and some of the 
healthy features of basic training have been introduced in the B.Ed. 
syllabus too. It is, therefore, to be thought over if there is any need 
of this duplication of training facilities at the graduate level. It may 
be necessary to streamline training programmes on the basis of diffe- 
rent stages of education—nursery, elementary and secondary—but 
not on basic and non-basie lines. It is also necessary for each state 
to prescribe a uniform integrated syllabus for all schools upto the ele- 
mentary stage. This has been, done in Bihar and this creates an effec- 
tive bridge between elementary and secondary education. 


Slow Progress of Basie Edueation 

Not much notice is taken of the fact that despite all lip-service and 
fanfare, the progress of basic education has been much slower than that 
of traditional education. The following figures will explain : 


TABLE 20* 
PROGRESS OF BASIC EDUCATION SINCE, 1950-51- 1965-66 


1950-01 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 


1. Percentage of Junior Basic 
Schools to the total number 
of primary (inluding junior 15.9 15.4 29.2 30.9 
basic) schools —(0.5). 4- (13.8) (7.7) 
2. Percentage of Senior Basic 
Schools to the total number 


of middle (including senior 9.9 22.8 80.2 28.9 
basic) schools +4) + (79) ——(L3) 
3. Percentage of children in ele- 
mentary schools to the total 
number of children in the age- 32.0 40.0 48.3 60.0 
+(8-0) +(8.3) (11.7) 


group 6-14 
4. Percentage of children in basic 
schools to the total number of 
children in the age-group 6-14 
*National Council of Educational Research and Training. The Indiam 
Year Book of Education. New Delhi, 1964. P. 308. 


11.3 Not 


41 6.9 
+(2.8) + (4.4) known 
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16 is seen that the rate of increase of both junior basic and senior 
basic schools is falling down in proportion to that of primary and ele- 
mentary schools. Enrolment figures at the senior basic stage too are 
decreasing in proportion to that at the elementary stage. This slow 
growth of basic education interferes with one aspect of the training 
programme—namely, teaching practice. Owing toa smaller rumber 
of senior basic schools, a. student-teacher has necessarily to practise 
teaching in а non-basic school where more often than not he is received 
аз an unwelcome guest. This creates a serious psychological handicap 
for the trainee and poses problems for the training college. 


Link with the University 


Tn the states where the post-graduate basic training college is not 
affiliated to any university and consequently its diploma is not re- 
cognised, the student-teacher faces a dead end to his quest for further 
professional studies and naturally seeks to join the B.Ed. course instead 
of basic training. Some universities do of course recognise the basic 
diploma awarded by the state department of education, for instance, 
the Universities of Baroda and Gorakhpur, but this question, of equiva- 
lence has not been decided as yet either by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education or the Inter-university Board. . Yet basic trained people 
are being absorbed іп all types of jobs—in schools, in training colleges 
and in administration. 


The Assessment Committee took note of the position and 
suggested that ‘Central and State Governments . . . must take up the 
matter with the Universities . . . partieularly in regard to the establish- 
ment and recognition of Post-Graduate Basic Teachers’ Training 
College'3 | Post-graduate basic training colleges should as a rule be 
affiliated to the universities. The practice of having a few institutions 
a close preserves of the departmental authorities should be done away 
with. It is true that one of the reasons why basic education, is still 
considered somewhat outlandish in academic circles is its lack of effec- 
tive contact with the universities. At a time when the post-graduate 
basic diploma is considered on par with B.Ed./B.T. degrees and when 
the question of affiliation has already been settled in some of the states, 
the continued exercise of control over the basic training colleges by 
departmental authorities is not compatible either with the require- 
ments of professional standards or the principles of educational ad- 
ministration. It is true that mere affiliation to the university will 
not be the panacea for all evils afflicting basic education, things may 
worsen, instead of improving. But the academic tradition in the 
country being what it is, it is practical to organise all types of post- 
graduate teacher education under university control. Duplication of 
training facilities under dual administration, for the same category of 
teachers is anything but a sign of strength. 


1. Ministry of Education Government of India. Report of the Assess- 
ment Committee on Basic Education, ор. cit. Delhi, 1957. Р. 65. 
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Administration 


The Assessment Committee said: ‘We have already stated, 
and we repeat it now—we had the distressing experience of seeing 
-Basic education being slowed down, misdirected and retarded, due 
entirely to . . . the wrong administrative set-up.’ Without analysing 
how administration has failed basic education at every crucial step 
from opening of schools to inspection, our observations may be limited 
to a few points pertaining to the training college. In a basic training 
college there may be found educators who did not undergo any basic 
training at all but received their professional training elsewhere. 
These people enjoy fun at the cost of basic education, cut jokes about 
safai under the shade of trees, mock at craftwork and community living 
and undermine the morale of the student-teachers. As regards re- 
cruitment of personnel for basic schools, it is seen that recruitment is 
made often with an eye to solving the problem of the ‘educated un- 
employed’. No teachers’ diploma can build up a system of education 
unless the teaching personnel whose job it is to activise it have the 
minimum personal qualities, a sense of duty and an awareness about 
our social needs. The problem is further aggravated because of the 
lack of prestige that basic education suffers from. The short period 
of training also complicates problems. Through community living and 
personal impressions the training college may try to recondition a 
teacher to the useful side of life, but before this could be done, the time 
to leave the college comes. Besides, much of the work done by the 
training college is neutralised because of lack of liaison between, the 
training college and inspectors. Our inspectors have little time for 
supervision and guidance work, as was revealed by the Bombay 
Study.2 So after passing out of the college, a trained teacher becomes 
as good or as bad as an untrained teacher. 


The Assessment Committee’s remarks about the administrators 
might have been harsh in the general sense. But these will appear to 
be mild when one recalls that there are administrators who inaugurate 
opening of basic schools, sing its glory in public and then, in private 
declare : ‘Basic education is a good form of education for the children 
of others’. No wonder Dr. Zakir Hussain remarked : “ . . . basic educa- 
tion would not develop in an atmosphere of insincerity and dishonesty. 
It would be more honest to scrap the system rather than try to sabo- 


tage it'.? 


Research 
Although the record of research work in basic education is insigni 
ficant, the training college can hardly do anything substantial in the 


1. Ministry of Education. Report of ths Assessment Committee on 
Basic Education, op. ctt. Delhi, 1957. 


2. NCERT : ор., ст. Pp. 364-73. 
3. 8. М. Mukerji. Education In India—Today and Tomorrow, КИ 


Edition, Baroda, Acharya Book Depot, 1964. P. 57. 
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matter in view of the meagre resources at its disposal—limitations of 
time, finance, personnel and administrative authority. The training 
«college can possibly play a role in this sphere, however modest and 
unsophisticated, provided necessary opportunities were created for 
this purpose by a coordinated effort of the universities and state depart- 
ments of education. 


CONCLUSION 


Basic education has been interpreted as an improved type of 
elementary education. And elementary education in the country 
stands today at the threshold of history. Great is the challenge, 
therefore, before an, institution that is responsible for the education 
and training of elementary teachers. A post-graduate basic training 
college can meet this challenge effectively if it remembers that basic 
education is neither a sermon nor a formula but just an instrument of 
education for the advancement of our society and that this scheme can 
be implemented provided the impediments in its way are removed by 
the coordinated efforts of the administration, university and the 
«ommunity. 


1 2 THE FOUR-YEAR DEGREE COURSE IN EDUCATION 
A. C. Deve Gowda 


INTRODUCTION 


There were in India in 1965-66, 275 institutions training gra- 
duate teachers for secondary schools. They were of various types, 
e.g., Departments of Education of Universities, Colleges of Education, 
or Teachers' Colleges and Teacher Training Departments of Arts 
and Science Colleges. They were managed by State Governments or 
universities or autonomous bodies set up by government or private 
organisations and almost allof them were affiliated to universities. 
All of them except five offer а one-year course in. Education to those 
who have already taken a Bachelor's Degree from а University. 
Those that offer longer courses are the following; (1) College of Educa- 
tion, Kurukshetra, Punjab; (2) Regional College of Education, Ajmer, 
Rajasthan; (3) Regional College of Education, Bhubaneswar, Orissa; 
(4) Regional College of Education, Mysore, Mysore State; and (5) Re- 
gional College of Education, Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh, 


The College of Education at Kurukshetra started in 1960, offers 
а four-year integrated course after Matrieulation or High School 
Leaving Examination leading to а B.A. (Edn.) degree. The four 
regional colleges of education, which were started in 1963 and 1964 
by the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(N.C.E.R.T.) offer а four-year integrated course after the P.U.C. or 
Higher Secondary Examination leading to a B.Sc.Ed., or B.Tech.Ed., 


ог B.T'ech.B.Ed., degree. 
Departments of Education Attached to Arts and Seience Colleges 


Some of the older teachers colleges were first started as separate 
departments of arts and science colleges. For example, the B.T. 
Department of Mysore University was started in 1925 in the Maha- 
raja’s College at Mysore which was a premier arts college of the Uni- 
versity. The B.T. Department which had a strengh of about 40 
students was what was described as a “one-room show". It had a 
small staff of 3 or 4 persons of its own and the Professor of Psychology 
of the Department of Psychology was also teaching Educational Psy- 
chology to the В.Т. students. This “one-room show ' which was 
considered to be “cribbed, cabined and confined" had its own advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Educational Psychology was taught by 
one of the greatest psychologists of India (the late Dr. M.V. бораїа- 
swami) with a rare insight into the psychological aspects of education 
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although he was technically speaking “untrained”. The psycholo- 
gical laboratory of the college, the best in the country at that time, 
was freely made use of by the B.T. students. The B.T. students 
lived in the invigorating environment of an arts college throbbing 
with life and vitality. They came into intellectual contact with 
students and professors of other disciplines. The social life was full, 
rich and varied as is usual in an arts or science college. Even in. 
the hostels the B.T. students lived and studied with undergraduate 
students, honours students and post-graduate scholars in the M.A. 
classes. Although there was a separate B.T. library, the entire 
library of the college was fully at the disposal of the B.T. students. 
In sports and games and other co-curricular activities also the В.Т. 
students were a part and parcel of the college although some of them 
who were deputed teachers, were old enough to be fathers of the stu- 
dents in the undergraduate classes. The B.T. students imbibed the 
traditions and conventions of the college and took a legitimate 
pride in their Alma Mater. 


On the other hand, it must be admitted that the Education 
Department had no opportunity to grow and develop and continued 
to be a very small and almost insignificant part of the large arts 
college. Education was а part of the Faculty of Arts and no attempts. 
were made either to increase the size of the Department or to start 
post-graduate courses in Education. It continued to be a one- 
room show for a long period of 22 years, It was only after 1947 
when а separate teachers’ college was established in Mysore, that 
steps were taken to institute a separate Faculty of Education in the 
University. The Teachers’ College grew and developed not only in 
size but also in the variety of courses. Evening courses for the B.ED. 
degree, Summer Courses in Education for teachers of arts, science, 
commerce, medical and engineering colleges and part-time and full- 
time courses for the M.Ed. degree were all started. Practising 
high and middle schools were attached to the college and placed under 
the full control of the principal of the college. The library was ex- 
panded considerably and a good audio-visual section was added. 
Later on a Department of Extension Services was also started by the 
Ministry of Education in the college. The Teachers’ College came 
into its own and was put prominently on the University map. A 
similar development must have taken place in the case of many other 
teachers’ colleges in other parts of India. Nevertheless we have 
about 50 such Departments of Education attached to arts and scence 
colleges in India to-day, most of them being in the Uttar Pradesh. 
Generally speaking they are in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
They have no demonstration schools and many of them employ 
part-time lecturers only. Far from being efficient teacher training 
institutions, they are in most cases only sources of additional income 
to the managements. 
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Independent One-Year Teachers’ Colleges 


Although the establishment of independent teachers’ colleges 
has been a welcome development іп, some respects and although there 
are some excellent teachers’ colleges in India today, the average 
teachers’ college is not an institution of which we can be proud of. 
The typical college has an enrolment of much less than 100 students 
and has as few as six to eight members on its teaching staff. Most 
of the colleges are poorly housed and inadequately equipped and are 
non-residential in nature although some of them provide hostel 
accommodation to some of their students. Most of them do not have 
demonstration or practising schools of their own. Very few have 
psychological laboratories and an insignificant number have Science 
laboratories attached to them. The courses offered invariably cover 
only the professional aspects of teacher education based on the 
assumption that General Education and the knowledge of subject- 
matter required by a teacher have already been acquired in the 
arts or science college. Most of the colleges offer courses in 
Methods of Teaching : Languages, Physical and Biological Sciences, 
Mathematics, History, Geography, etc. Some offer subjects like 
Home Science and Commerce and the number offering subjects 
like Agriculture, Technology, Fine Arts and Music is small. 
Arrangements for Practice Teaching vary considerably and are on 
the whole unsatisfactory, The B.Ed. Examination is mainly an 
external examination consisting of 4 to 6 theory papers and an 
examination on Practice Teaching. Some sporadic attempts have 
been made to introduce internal assessment of some sort. But as a 
rule, examinations have remained unreformed in teachers” 


colleges. 


Admission requirements vary to some extent from college to 
college except for the fact that all of them insist on a Bachelor’s De- 
gree. Some require previous teaching experience of about 100 days. 
Interviews are usually held before the students are admitted. But 
the typical teachers’ college in the country admits any graduate that 
seeks admission. As а matter of fact, a recent study has shown that 
nearly 85 per cent of all the students admitted to the teachers’ col- 
leges are third divisioners in their Bachelor’s Degree examination, 


Need for Four-Year Teachers’ Collegos! 


Since the average size of a teachers’ college in India is less than 
100 as stated above with a staff of about 6 to 8, there is hardly any 
scope for specialization. There are instances where a single teacher 
handles as many as 2 or 3 professional subjects and sometines more 
than one subject under Methods of Teaching. In extreme cases, this 
may result in a lecturer teaching a subject under Methods although 


f this material has been taken from “Four-year Courses in Teacher 
хасыг e by the National Association of Teacher Educators, 1966, 
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he has not studied that subject himself at the degree level, Further- 
more, а small college will not permit the organisation of certain types 
of activities and programmes, both curricular and co-curricular. Some 
lecturers do not have a full load of work and hence some colleges appoint 
only part-time lecturers in some subjects. These drawbacks show 
the need for a larger teachers' college with a larger staff. But a 
large teachers’ college with an annual intake of about 200-300 students 
would involve many administrative problems especially in connection 
with the arrangements for Practice Teaching. Such colleges would 
have to be located in large cities only where the required number of 
high schools would be available for Practice Teaching. Or a system of 
off-campus Practice Teaching would have to be introduced which 
would undoubtedly present some administrative difficulties. Wher- 
ever circumstances are favourable and the difficulties can be overcome, 
it would be desirable to have larger teachers, colleges by increasing the 
annual intake. This would certainly improve the efficiency of our 
colleges and incidentally reduce the cost per student also. 


The size of a teachers’ college could also be increased in one or 
two other ways. We may lengthen the duration, of the B.Ed. 
course itself to two years or we may set up 4-year colleges offering 
integrated courses like the Kurukshetra College or the Regional Col- 
leges of Education. It has been realized by teacher educators 
that the short period of one year's training which actually amounts 
to 8 or 9 months’ training is insufficient to develop insight, interest and 
maturity in educational theory and practice. In а crowded programme 
of such a short duration, the trainee is not ina position to assimilate 
the basie concepts of education and develop a mastery over them. 
Any attempt directed towards qualitative improvement in the field 
is bound to remain a far cry as long as the duration of training is 
as short as 8 ог 9 months. A programme of teacher education spread 
over a longer period will provide greater opportunities to inculcate 
proper professional attitudes among prospective teachers and develop 
sufficient maturity and insight in the process of education. But the 
lengthening of the B.Ed. course itself to two years is not consi- 

. dered feasible by any educators in India in the present cireums- 
tances, The only alternative would be to introduce an integrated course 


of 4 years. 


The four-year college would not only be a large college with 
all its advantages but it would also give a longer period over which 
we could develop the necessary professional attitudes and interests. 
The college would also be in a position to establish healthy conven- 
tions and traditions and provide a continuing educational environment 
in the institution. Аз things stand at present the entire student 
population changes completely every year and there is no contact 
between the student groups of consecutive years. Consequently 


"the teachers' colleges lack, by and large, an individuality of their 


own. 
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Н The four-year college would help us to rectify many of the exist- 
ing defects in our one-year independent training colleges. During 
the past two decades or so the purposes of secondary education have 
been widened and deepened in, order to meet the requirements of the 
newly emerging Indian, society after Independence. New subjects 
have been added to the curriculum and the content matter of exist. 
ing subjects has been modified to a great extent. A variety of co- 
curricular activities and audio-visual aids have been introduced. 
Improved evaluation procedures and guidance programmes have also 
been introduced in varying degrees in secondary schools in the coun- 
try. These and many other changes have created an urgent need to 
equip the teacher with new skills and competenciesin order to carry out 
the programmes of secondary schools successfully, It has, however, 
been recognized by all concerned that the teachers’ colleges, by and 
large, have not been able to modify their programmes in the light of 
these new requirements. Even, the well-equipped training colleges, 
with sufficiently qualified staff, find it difficult to prepare teachers 
adequately in all respects. It has been found increasingly difficult 
by teachers’ colleges during the past few years to adapt their curri- 
culum in the light of the new developments in education in general 
and secondary education in particular. Their pedagogical programmes 
have already become overcrowded and little is being accomplished 
by way of improving the content competence and general knowledge 
background of the prospective teacher. On account of these diffi. 
culties many teacher educators have often expressed the view that the 
pattern of teacher education needs a thorough reorganisation by 
spreading it over a longer period of time and integrating it with the 
study of academic subjects. 


The competence of the teacher in the content of the subjects 
that he is assigned to teach plays a very significant role in, determin- 
ing his success in teaching. The pedagogical skills can be put into 
effective use by the teacher only when he has got adequate subject- 
matter competence. With the enrichment of the school curricula in 
recent years, the subject matter competence has become allthe more 
necessary. The assumption that а В.А. or B.Sc. degree gives ade- 
quate competence in subject-matter to teach in secondary schools is 
seriously questioned nowadays by educationists. Tt is felt that it is 
necessary to teach and learn these subjects from the point of view 
of the prospective teacher without reducing the quantum of content 
in any way. This would necessitate an orientation of these subjects 
towards teacher education. 


Even if we assume that a B.A. or B.Sc. degree in а subject 
gives adequate competence we must not over-look the fact that all 
our secondary school teachers do not have a degree in the subject 
or subjects which they are teaching. It is not uncommon to find 
‘eachers teaching subjects like Geography and English although 
they have not specialized in those subjects at the degree level, Most 
teachers in secondary schools have to teach at least two subjects 
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whereas many of them do not have content competence to handle 
two school subjects successfully. This results in lowering of educa- 
tional standards. In a four-year programme of teacher education, 
however, it is possible to enable the prospective teacher to major in 
two school subjects and thereby develop sufficient mastery over the 
subject matter that he has to teach. The four-year programme could 
also become useful in providing integrated subject-matter in certain 
areas such as Social Studies and General Science. As we are aware 
these subjects are at present taught by persons who have competence 
in only one or two of the various subjects which constitute these in- 
tegrated subjects. Under this programme, the prospective teacher 
will have a clear purpose before him while learning subject-matter 
and the subject-matter itself will be oriented to teacher educaticn. 


In addition to the need for content specialization in two school 
subjects, there is undoubtedly a need for the teacher to acquire an 
adequate quantum of General Education. It is true that a university 
degree does imply the possession of some amount of General Education. 
But a teacher who is charged with the sacred responsibility of guiding 
the physical, mental, social and moral development of children should 
have a more substantial amount of General Education, It is very 
desirable that the teacher obtains a broad-based General Education 
in socio-economic, cultural and scientific fields so that he may be able 
to understand the implications of these areas of human knowledge 
for secondary education. He will also be able to interpret new deve- 
lopments in these fields for deriving implications for curricular and 
instructional changes. Moreover, such a broad-based General 
Education is likely to enable the teacher to inculcate varied interests 
among students. He will be able to view his subjects of specializa- 
tion in a wider perspective and develop his instructional programme 
more realistically. But there is no scope in the existing one-year 
teachers’ colleges for the trainee to acquire any General Education 
because the time is inadequate even for a comprehensive pedagogical 
education. Such General Education can be provided if the pro- 
gramme of teacher education is spread over a period of four years. 


Tt has been observed that many persons decide to enter the 
teaching profession after completing their degree course and after 
having failed to secure more lucrative jobs elsewhere. It is difficult 
to raise the level of teacher education as well as secondary education 
with the help of “left overs” who join the training college. An at- 
tempt should, therefore, be made to attract the right type of students 
quite early to the teaching profession and provide them sufficient 
opportunities to develop proper attitudes towards the profession which 
will go a long way in improving secondary education. The four- 
year programme would automatically have a wider catchment area 
and, therefore, would widen the scope of selecting students of the 
desired quality and calibre. The students would be selected after 
they complete the pre-university or higher secondary course. Provi 
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sion could also be made to select some prospective teachers even at 
the time they enter the pre-university course. 


1 The unique character of the teaching profession demands an 
interdisciplinary approach in the preparation of the teacher. But 
in the present pattern of teacher education, training colleges work 
in isolation from other faculties of the universities in most states. 
There is little contact between the staff of teachers colleges and that 
of the neighbouring college of arts and science. It is necessary to 
build a closer relationship between the teachers teaching pedagogical 
subjects and those teaching arts and science subjects. The informal 
exchange of ideas and practices through constant collaboration among 
these teachers is bound to prove useful to all. Such a contact will 
eliminate the difference between the status of the faculty of teachers’ 
colleges and that of the faculty of other colleges wherever such a dif- 
ference exists. This can be accomplished satisfactorily in a four- 
year programme of teacher education, if it is arranged in an arts and 
science college setting. 


On account of the present pattern of teacher training, the col- 
leges are handicapped even in the field of inservice programmes for 
teachers. First of all, their staff is limited and just adequate for 
its small enrolment. Hence the college teachers get over-burdened 
when they are drawn for inservice teacher education programmes 
very frequently. This is one of the difficulties frequently put forward 
by the training college teachers during the nation-wide assessment 
of Departments of Extension Services undertaken by the Directorate 
of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education in 1964-66. 
Moreover, most of the inservice programmes are confined to 
methodology of teaching subjects, whereas there is an equally acute 
need for.similar programmes in content matter at a time when there 
is an explosion of knowledge as in the sciences. But the faculty of 
the teachers’ college, by and large, has no scope to remain up-to-date 
in the subject-matter and the college can hardly claim any expertize 
in this area. Consequently, the college is not in a position to extend 
its inservice programme for the improvement of content competence 
of the teachers. It is also not always possible to seek the active and 
continuous cooperation of the teachers of other arts and science 
colleges for obvious reasons. The four-year degree programme will 
have a distinct advantage in this respect. The college will have an 
easy access to subject-matter specialists and hence inservice pro- 
grammes for refreshing teachers in content areas can be frequently 
arranged. This again will lead to qualitative improvement of class- 
room instruction. The faculty of the four-year college will also have 
а chance to remain up-to-date in subject-matter through an intimate 
contact with the other constituent colleges. Some of them may 
(they may even be required to) even choose to teach subject-matter 
in arts and science colleges and break the rigid barrier between these 
faculties that exists at present. All these changes should prove effec: 
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tiveintheimprovement of pre-service as well as in-service progra mmes 
for teacher education. 


Four-Year Colleges in the U.S.A. 


The four-year programmes of teacher education had their 
origin in the U.S.A., where the two-year normal schools developed 
during the last 100 years into three-year and then four-year teachers 
colleges and later into multipurpose colleges offering both liberal 
arts and teachers education. The secondary school teachers are 
generally prepared by liberal arts or teachers’ colleges which offer a 
regular four-year programme leading to the Bachelor of Arts ог 
Bachelor of Science degrees. These prospective teachers have a 
major or field of specialization just like other students. The differ- 
ence between the bachelor’s programme for future secondary school 
teachers and that for the others is that in the former, a certain number 
of courses in “education” or pedagogy are required, such as history 
of education, philosophy of education, educational psychology, prac- 
tice teaching, ete. Some college students who intend to enter 
secondary school teaching, prefer to follow the normal bachelor’s 
degree programme omitting the education courses and then enter 
a graduate school of education and take the complete pedagogic 
training in one year. 


At the commencement of the 20th century, under the influence 
of the newly blossoming science of psychology, teacher education 
began to lay emphasis оп pedagogy, history of education, educational 
psychology, educational measurement and principles of child growth 
at the expense of content matter. This shift in emphasis was carricd 
to an extent, which for many seemed io forebode an undesirable im- 
balance in teacher education curricula. "The multiplication of 
technical as opposed to subject-matter requirements, either in 
addition to or at the expense of the latter, became an acute source 
of concern. Many were led to the conclusion that teacher education 
was in danger of becoming, if indeed it had not already become, a 
programme predominantly methodological, with little or no concern 
‘for the ideas and information which were to be taught. The contem- 
porary tendency seems rather markedly to be one of trying to arrive 
at a healthy and functional balance in the preparation of teachers as 
between subject-matter knowledge and pedagogical competence. 
There is evident increasing support for the thesis that a well-qualified 
teacher requires both knowledge of subject and understanding of the 
various facets of the teaching-learning process’ 


For several decades an “academic civil war" as Conant calls 
it has been going on in the U.S.A. between the professors in the tradi- 
tional disciplines — languages, history, literature, science and the like— 
and the members of schools or departments of education. Each 
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group has in the past insisted that it alone held the true keys to sound 
teaching and that most, if not all, the defects of modern education 
are the direct result of an over-emphasis on the other's special concern. 
"The subject-matter specialist accused the professional educator of 
encouraging an intellectual shallowness and a lack of mental discip- 
line by his stress on methodology and psychology. The educator 
on the other hand found the subject-matter specialist unable to 
adjust to the individual differences present in his students. The 
educator saw the academician as unable to adjust to the demands of 
a changing culture, probably due to an inadequate background of 
training or experience in the science and method, the philosophy 
and psychology of education. Fortunately there is a growing accep- 
tance of the view that the academie and the pedagogical aspects 
are integral and interdependent parts of the total process. The 
current tendencies in teacher education demand that teachers know 
more about children and youth, their needs, interests, desires and 
capacities and about the ways and means of teaching them most 
effectively. There is also a simultaneous demand that the teachers 
shall acquire greater competence in the field of their major interest 
than has been required heretofore. 


In additon to the obvious need for developing subject-matter 
competency and technical expertness, а sound teacher education 
programme must give emphasis to one other vital consideration. 
The teacher candidate must be balanced in his background. His 
collegiate experience must allow for contact with the arts, the humani- 
ties and the sciences, just as the modern school will expect him 
to integrate his teaching, no matter what the field may be. There 
is now general agreement that the college education of all teachers 
should include a substantial proportion, perhaps as much as one- 
third or one-half, of what is called 'General Education". This is 
intended to mean an introduction to study in the arts, the social Ч 
studies and the sciences аб the college level. For those planning to 
teach in the secondary schools there is agreement that at least one- 
third of their four-year programme should be devoted to concentrated 
study та partieular academie area such as history or physics or Eng- 
lish literature. There is also agreement on the part of many scholars 
that roughly one-sixth time should be devoted to preparation for 
teaching, including both the theoretical and practical aspects. In 
the land-grant colleges, for instance, the time apportioned for liberal 
arts and sciences 18 35-45 per cent, for specialization in a teaching 
field or fields, 40-50 per cent and for pedagogical courses 16 per cent 
for secondary and 22 per cent for clementary teachers. Thisallotment 
of time had led to a keen competition for the student’s time among 
the various professors and it has led to the suggestion that the time 
for preparation be lengthened from four to five-years to provide ade- 
quately both for content competence and professional efficiency. 1% 
is widely believed that the five-year programme will become the pat- 
tern of the future for high school teachers.. Already 24 of the 67 
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Land Grant Colleges in the U.S.A. offer a. fifth year of study as an 
optional part of the pre-service preparation for teaching. 


The five-year programme has the following advantages: 


1, Provision for broader study in the liberal arts; 
2. Increase in specialization in the teaching field; 


3. The provision of professionalized training as a separate step 
beyond the work for the bachelor's degree; and 


4. In some cases the inclusion of an internship under a “master 
teacher" or an instructional team in place of the usual 
type of student teaching." 

In a thought provoking article on “The Teacher Education We 
Need” in the Journal of Teacher Education, Dr. Kimbal Wiles 
emphasizes the need for an integrated programme of teacher educa- 
tion and includes the following among the essential characteristics 
of such a programme: 


1. Teacher education should be a total institution programme. 
We should not expect teachers to be prepared exclusively 
by an education department or college. The reputation, 
of the entire institution should be at stake in each teacher 
produced, and the total resources of that institution should 
be available to develop the kind of teacher desired. 
Unless there is planning with all the departments partici- 
pating in the preparation of the teacher, the programme 
will not be the one we need. 


2. Content courses should make sense in terms of a discipline 
and the Publie School Curriculum. If it is desired that a 
teacher know the structure of the discipline he is teaching, 
it is necessary that the courses he takes add up бо some- 
thing more than the minimum number of hours in the field 
necessary for certification. The specialists in the discip- 
line must develop а programme of courses which give the 
structure of the discipline and the necessary investigative 
skills. When the student finishes the courses required, 
he should know the dimensions of the field well enough to 
deal with the specific problems included in the public school 
curriculum in terms of the basic generalizations of the 
discipline. 


3. Teacher education requires a different content in the pro- 
fessional sequences. In the courses that we know as founda- 
tions of education, tradition has built up а requirement of 
a series of courses which have little meaning to the begin- 
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ning teacher. For example, what do philosophy of educa- 
tion, social foundations of education and psychological 
foundations of education really mean ? What do they 
give that is essential for a person starting to teach? Much 
more basic to a teacher in preparation is an, understanding 
of communication, human relations, group development, 
inter-group inter-action leadership, community power 
structure and personality dynamics. Foundation of educa- 
tion should be those understandings which enable a teacher 
to perform more effectively in the classroom and faculty. 


4. Public School personnel should become effective partners 
in the Teacher Education process. More and more res- 
ponsibility for supervision of internships must be assumed 
by the field. Specific persons must be identified with the 
supervision. of interns in a given teacher education program- 
me. Continuous planning among on-campus and off-campus 
personnel is essential. In addition, teacher education. 
institutions need advisory boards consisting in part of ргас- 
titioners. The representatives of the public schools could 
feed back a continuous evaluation of the quality of the: 
product. 


The Four-Year College of Edueation at Kurukshetra 


Two significant developments have taken place in recent years: 
in India in the direction of establishing four-year programmes for 
teacher education. The College of Education at Kurukshetra, started 
in 1960, is unique in many respects. It is the only college of education. 
which admits students after the Matriculation Examination and 
which offers a four-year course. Only first class Matriculates are 
admitted and it is almost entirely residential. No tuition fee is charg- 
ed and fifty per cent of the students receive а stipend of Rs. 25 p.m- 
The students pursue an integrated course and complete in four years 
the requirements of a B.A. or B.Sc. Degree plus the B.Ed. degree. 
They take all the papers set for the В.А. or B.Sc. degree examination 
of Kurukshetra University along with other students studying in 
the Arts and Science colleges. They also take four theory papers 
in Education and an Examination in Practice Teaching. The State 
Education Department is treating these graduates on par with trained 
graduates for purposes of appointment in secondary schools. However, 
no preference is given to these candidates. 


Tt will be seen that in this college, the students save one year 
as compared with the students of traditional teachers’ colleges 
who take five years after Matriculation to obtain а В.А. or B.Sc. 
degree and a B.Ed. degree. ТЕ is claimed that the saving of one- 
year has been made possible through а proper integration of courses: 
pe тање 


1. Kimball Wiles: The Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. XVII, Nor 
2, Summer 1966. Pp. 263-268. 
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and by the residential nature of the college which enables the students 
to putin longer working hours on each day and by the larger number 
of working days in each year which the college has prescribed. Even 
во there is a general feeling that efliciency has been sacrificed for the 
sake of saving one year. This is perhaps the reason why no other 
university either in Punjab or outside has recongized this B.A. or 
B.Sc. in Education as equivalent to В.А. or B.Sc. plus B.Ed. 
for purposes of admission to the МА. or M.Se. courses. No 
systematic study has been done by anybody concerned regarding the 
quality of the products to warrant the assumption that these students 
are inferior in any way to the graduates of arts and science colleges 
in content competence and of the traditonal teachers’ colleges in 
professional competence. There is a teal need for a comprehensive 
study of the comparative merits of the products of these two types 
of courses, The study should involve an adequate number of students 
selected from as many colleges as possible and should cover all 
aspects of the training programme, viz., knowledge of content and 
professional competence, both in theory and practice. Some essen- 


of years and include some follow-up studies in the actual classroom 
Situation involying headmasters and inspecting officers. The re- 
sults of such a study would have far-reaching implications in the field 
of teacher education in India. 


There is, however, some evidence to show that these students 
«lo better than the other students of arts and science colleges in the 
В.А. and B.Sc. examinations as judged by the Kurukshetra Uni- 
versity results. Regarding their comparative merits in professional 
Tompetence, it may be mentioned here that the Punjab Education 
Department appointed a committee to make a pilot study of the 
produets of the one-year colleges of education of the State and the 
four-year college of education. The study which was admittedly 
of an exploratory nature and not intended to yield any reliable 
results indicated, however, that the products of the four-year college 
"appeared to be not inferior to the products of one-year colleges in 
professional competence. In some respects they tended to be some- 
what superior. For example, they secmed to have a better pro- 
fessional sense and a more live ly interest in education than the other 


group. 
Regional Colleges of Education 


The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) found the high 
-schools of the country working as “single-track institutions offering 
academic instruction іп a limited number of subjects which did not 
meet the varying abilities, aptitudes and interests of an over-increas- 
ing, secondary school population”. The Commission, therefore, sug- 
gested diversification of courses and the introduction of many prac- 
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tical streams in the secondary school curriculum. The Central 
Advisory Board of Education accepted this recommendation in 1954 
and the Government of India promoted the establishment of multi- 
purpose secondary schools in the country. By the end of the Third 
Plan period their number was about 2,500 or one-tenth of the total 
number of secondary schools in the country. The development of 
multipurpose education on ‘proper lines required, among other things, 
an adequate supply of qualified and trained teachers especially. in 
the practical courses and provision for pre-service training’. The 
Planning Commission suggested that an integrated teacher training 
programme for the multipurpose schools should be undertaken both 
in the practical and in the scientific subjects. 


Tho Ministry of Education, Government of India, accordingly 
decided to establish four Regional Colleges of Education in the count: y 
for the training of teachers required for multipurpose schools in 
particular and secondary schools in general. The project was trans- 
ferred to the National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
an autonomous body set up by the Ministry of Education in 1961. 
The four colleges which were started in 1963 and 1964 serve the fol- 
lowing areas: 


1. REGIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, AJMER: 
Northern Region—Haryana, Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. 


2. REGIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, BHUBANE- 
SWAR: Eastern Region—Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Assam, Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura and МЕКА. 


3. REGIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, BHOPAL: 
Western Region—Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Goa. 


4. REGIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, MYSORE : 
Southern Region—Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Madras, Kerala 
and Pondicherry. 


The main objectives of the Regional Colleges of Education are: 
(1) To develop and provide a programme of teacher edu- 
cation for the multipurpose schools and to prepare teachers 
of technical subjects, science, crafts, agriculture, commerce, 
home s ience and fine arts; (2) To provide inservice courses 
for the existing teachers of the practical subjects in 
multipurpose schools; (3) To provide inservice pro- 
grammes and field services for teachers, supervisors > 
and administrators concerned. with the multipurpose 
schools in the region in which it is located; (4) To 
organize and develop а model demonstration multi- 
purpose school; (5) To function as a regional centre 
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for programmes of inservice education and field services 
for secondary schools in general; (6) To undertake pilot 
studies and research projects in the methods of teaching, 
in relation to the multipurpose schools as well as the general 
secondary schools; (7) To evolve and try out improved 
patterns of teacher education; (8) To prepare and disse- 
minate instructional materials for secondary schools in 
general and multipurpose schools in particular; and (9) То 
collaborate with other institutions in. initiating and promo- 
ting improved methods and practices, to function as а 
clearing house in this regard of children, for observation 
and study of the teaching process, for living as a part of 
a school and for teaching in а class-room.! 


The Regional Colleges of Education are affiliated to the uni- 
versities in whose jurisdication they are situated and the degrees are 
recognised as equivalent to the Bachelor's Degree plus the B.Ed. 
degree. 

The four-year pergramme for prospective teachers is based on 
a careful study of the needs of secondary schools in India and of the 
recommendations of several study committees. It differs from the 
traditional course in the following ways: 


1. It is а coordinated four-year course as opposed to a three- 
year degree course plus a one-year professional course 
programme with the main object of preparing teachers of 
science and technical subjects for the secondary schools. 


2. General Education, professional education and content are 
integrated in the four-year sequence. Professional educa- 
tion starts with psychology in the second year and termi- 
nates with “internship” in teaching in the fourth year. 
Care has been taken to maintain a balance between the 
time devoted to general education, professional education 
and content, 


8. Theory and practice are viewed as a single continuing pro- 
cess and not as two separate activities. 


Я General education is included in the four-year programme to 
шоо the student to the national and generally to provide leader- 
ship. 


The Regional Colleges of Education offer the following types 
of courses: (1) Four-year course of teacher education in Science, 
Technology and English to those who have passed the P.U.C. or 


Pp ae N.C.E.R.T. Plan & Programme: Regional Colleges of Education. 
© 2, Ibid. P. 54. 
3. Ibid. Pp- 6-7. 
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Higher Secondary Examination; and (2) One-year courses of Teacher 
Education in Home Science, Fine Arts, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Science and Technology to University graduates. The assumptions 
underlying the programme are : 


1. The professional competence required of the teacher is 
achieved through an organized programme of learning 
experiences; it is not merely a by-product of becoming a well 
educated person. 


The preparation of the teacher requires much more than a col- 
lection of courses and degrees. It should focus on 
what teachers do as individuals and as members of the 
profession, and should be concerned with the development 
of the teacher's personality. 


2. The education of a teacher based broadly on a foundation 
of general education should include a thorough mastery of 
subject-matter so as to give him an insight into its struc- 
ture and inter-relationships, and professional preparation, 


"The secondary school teacher needs, on the one hand, the higher 
education required to provide mastery of the basic skills 
and concepts which underlie mastery of subject-matter, 
and on the other hand, he needs the preparation which 
enables him to deal expertly with the problems faced 
by a secondary school teacher. These problems range 
from how to evaluate achievement, to how to teach ad- 
vanced subject-matter concepts. 


3. General education which contributes to growth as a person, 
specialization which provides scholarly knowledge of the 
subjects to be taught, and professional education which 
leads to understanding and skill in professional per- 
formance, must be integrated into a total programme. 


Functionally general education, specialization and professional 
education are not to be thought of as compartmentalized 
and isolated fields of study. Each area leads on by na- 
tural gradation to others, and what one gets from one area 
із reinforced by what is derived from others. 


4, The prospective teacher must assume responsiblity for his 
own education in an increasing measure. 


The goals of teacher education cannot be achieved unless the 
learner takes greater responsibility for his own education, 
Opportunity for independent study must be a built-in 
part of a teacher education programme, for the spirit of 
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enquiry and investigation depends upon time for reflection 
and upon a wide range of opportunities for exercising 
individual initiative. 


5. Opportunities to work with adolescent learners must be 
an integral part of the professional preparation of the 
secondary school teacher. 


The student must spend time with adolescent. learners so that 
he may learn how to help them. Provision must, there- 
fore, be made for the study heritage, man’s creative ex- 
pression and thought and also to world of recreation: 


The curricular schemes and time allotments are as follows in 
the four-year science courso: 


TABLE 21 
CURRICULUM SCHEMES IN REGIONAL COLLEGES 


Periods per week D 
(Theory and Practice) 


Year Ф п ПІ ту Total 

Content (Major Science) 9 9 12 18 48 

Content (Minor and 16 15-16 0 0 31-32 
АпсіПагу) 

General Edueation 18 18 15 9 61 

Professional Education 0 3 14 15 32 

Total 43 45.46 а 48 172173 


N.B.—Major Science includes (1) Physies and Chemistry, or (2) Physics 
and Mathematies, or (3) Biological Sciences, 
Minor Science includes (1) Mathematics or (2) Physical Sciences, 
Ancillary includes (1) (Biological Sciences) or (Mathematics, Physiol 
and Hygiene) and (2) Workshop Practice. У 
General Education includes : 
(1) English 
(2) Regional Language 
(3) Social Sciences 
(4) Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Professional Education includes : 
(1) General and Educational Psychology 
(2) Workshop in Teaching 
(3) Foundations and Problems of Education 
(4) Special Methods and Student Teaching 
(5) Internship in Teaching. 
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The Charts show the relative weightage given to each aspect 
of the programme in the course as a whole and during each of the 
four years, 


3. Year Seienee Programme 


597 


Content Courses ~ 


Programme of courses in Regional Colleges 


4th Year 


Ist Year 


Allocation of Time to Courses in Regional Colleges 
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Each college campus is located on a picturesque site of about 
100 acres made available to the N.C.E.R.T. by the concerned State 
Government. The campus consists of a large number of buildings 
for the college, its library, the demonstration multipurpose high 
school, men's and women's hostels, staff quarters, agricultural farm, 
workshops, laboratories, etc., etc. The colleges have excellent lib- 
rary facilities. The Regional College at Bhubaneshwar, for example, 
has a library with over 18,000 books although it was started only three 
years ago. 

Each Regional College of Education has been provided with 
an adequate qualified staff to handle the content, General Education 
and professional education programmes. The college at Bhuba- 
neshwar, for example, has the staff, (a) 1 principal, (b) 2 
American consultants, (c) 1 professor, (d) 11 readers and (e) 28 
lecturers. The other staff includes a director and an instructor 
of physical education, one artist, one workshop superintendent, 
one farm superintendent, one librarian and supporting adminis- 
tratiye staff. 

The Regional Colleges of Education are expected to have an 
enrolment of about 700 each when they are fully developed. In the 
four-year courses the number will be between 40—60 in each year in 
each course and in the one-year courses there will be about 25 students 
ineach course. The actual enrolment in 1965-66 in the four Regional 
Colleges was: 
TABLE 22 


ENROLMENT IN REGIONAL COLLEGES 


College Ajmer Bhopal Bhuba- Mysore | Total 
neshwar 
4-year Science 75 75 89 63* 302 
4-year Technology 139 26* 73 52* 290 
4-уеаг English STARTED IN 1966-1967 
1-year Science 33 15 50 66 164 
1-year Agriculture 24 10* 3 5 42 
1-уваг Commerco 16 13 14 25 68 
1-уваг Home Science 8 wae E" 158 23 
1-уват Fine Arts 8* 253 sxe 8 
1-year Technology NOT YET STARTED 
Other Courses 66 19 26 sss 111 
Total 361 166 255 226 1,008 


*Indicates courses started in 1965-1966. 
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The college year consists of 929 working days (exclusive of 
examinations) made up of 37 six-day weeks. Classes are scheduled 
from Monday to Friday. Saturday mornings are set aside for co- 
curricular, physical and other activities. Each class period is of 45 
minutes duration. Health, physical education and recreation are 
given for 30 minutes in the morning and 70 minutes in the evening 
for 5 days in the week. The detailed time-table of the Regional 
College at Bhubaneshwar is given below:— 


TABLE 23 
DAILY TIME-TABLE, REGIONAL COLLEGE, BHUBANESHWAR 


Monday to Firday Time 


Health and Physical Development 


6.15 to 6.45 a.m, 


Five periods of 45 minutes each with 5 minutes 8.00 to 12.05 p.m. 
break-in-between 
Lunch 


Four periods of 45 minutes each with 5 minutes 
break in-between 


12.05 to 1.20 p.m. 
1.20 to 4.35 p.m. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation 5.50 to 7.00 p.m. 


Admission is based on good academic record and aptitude for 
the teaching profession as wellas on ап interview. In the Regional 
College of Education, Mysore, for example, only students. with about 
45 per cent marks in their P.U.C. Examination are invited for the 
interview. Many students with much more than 60 per cent of 
the marks were also among the candidates selected. Selection to the 
college implies admission only. Retention in the programme will 
depend on the student's performance from year to year which will 
be judged by external examinations and periodie internal evaluation. 
In 1966, a more systematic and scientific procedure of selection has 


been introduced. 


ional Colleges charge no tuition fees at all. On the 
БОС mutus is given а stipend of Rs. 75 p.m. in the 
first three years of the four-year courses and of Rs. 100 p.m. in 
the fourth and final year. In the one-year courses also stipends of 
75 each per mensem are given to all students including those 
ro d by the State Education Departments. Separate hostels 
prop for men and women and residence in the hostels is com- 
e: in special circumstances. 


dep 
are p 
pulsory except 
f evaluation is based on the assumption that "Чеа- 

: тра AU examining constitute an indissoluble trinity of 
eae in X academic community, and they must be related to 
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each other and to the objective which the educational process is de- 
sired to achieve".! Sufficient weightage is given to internal assess- 
ment and there is a staggering of examinations so as to distribute 
their load over the four years. А certain amount of flexibility Бак 
been provided for in the rules without sacrificing standarde. 


The programme of practice teaching is known as Internship 
in Teaching under the Regional College of Education scheme. Each 
student is to spend six to eight weeks in a school as a full-time student- 
teacher participating in all activities in general and specialising in 
teaching in his own majorarea. He has to observe the different 
дарес of organisation of the school and participate both in the curri- 
‘cular and co-curricular activities. One special feature of the scheme 
-is that the student is attached to a senior teacher of the 
faculty who is known as the co-operating teacher, with whom 
the student holds a number of conferences with reference to his teaching 
work. Supervisors from the college also visit the Schools and give 
guidance to the students. The schools are selected for internship 
in consultation with the Departments of Education of the four States. 
The headmasters of these schools visit the college campus for a two 
to three days conference with the college faculty before the period 
of internship. Workshops for the co-operating teachers also are being 
organized in order to acquaint them with the nature of help to be 
given to the student-teachers. 


Before the students are sent out to the school for Internship, an 
intensive programme of training is given to the students in the campus 
utilizing the resources of the demonstration schools and some of 
the city schools. On the students returning from Internship, 
special conferences of post-internship activities are organised so as 
to review the programme and relate their experiences to the teaching 
of Theory. 


The Regional Colleges represent undoubtedly a weleome depar- 
ture from the traditional one-year teachers’ colleges on the one hand 
and the Kurukshetra pattern, of teacher education on the other. By 
providing a four-year integrated course beyond the P.U.C. they 
have retained the total period of study at the same level as in the 
case of one-year teachers’ colleges and have been able to command 
ready recognition of their degrees by the universities and State Go- 
vernments. They have a large and suitably qualified staff and well 
equipped libraries, laboratories, workshops and farms, Residential 
accommodation is provided for all their students and staff members, 
The instructional programmes are very well balanced and do justice 
to General Edueation, Content and Professional Education. The 
admission procedures have been carefully drawn up and are being 
improved from year to year. The evaluation scheme places the 
necessary ‘emphasis on internal assessment while retaining the 


1. U-G.C. Report on Examination Reform. New Delhi, 1962, 
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advantages of an external examination. The number of working 
days in the year and the number of working hours each day are much 
larger than in the traditional colleges, Although it is too early to 
pass any judgment on these colleges, it is reasonable to expect that 
the products would be better than the products of the ordinary 
teachers’ colleges, For the first time in the history of teacher edu- 
cation in this country we have in these Regional Colleges examples 
of what a good teachers’ college should be like. 


These colleges which were started with the main purpose of 
providing competent teachers for multipurpose high schools have 
provision for training teachers in science, technology, agriculture, 
commerce, home science, and fine arts with English added in 1966- 
67. Other important school subjects like history, geography, ге- 
gional and classical languages, etc., are not provided for. The training 
of such teachers continues to be the sole responsibility of one-year 
teachers’ colleges. If a four-year course is good and necessary in 
fields like science and English, it would be equally desirable in 
other subjects also. 


Some Recent Developments 


The Education Commission appointed by the Government of 
India in 1964 has in its report, published in 1966, stressed the need 
for “removing the isolation of training institutions by bringing 
them into the direct stream of academic life of the Universities 
and by building up closer relations with the schools and between the 
training institutions preparing teachers for different levels"! The 
Commission has also stressed the need for provision in the 
training programme, at both primary and secondary levels, for 
a study of subjects to be taught, in depth as well as in range, For 
this purpose the extension of the working days in the academic year 
from the existing level of 180-190 days to 230 days has been suggested. 
ТЕ is also recommended that this reorientation in the subject know- 
lege of secondary teachers should be done in collaboration with compe- 
tent university departments and where necessary with the arts and 
science colleges doing post-graduate work. Professors and lecturers 
of the other faculties should co-operate with training college staff in 


developing and providing these courses. 


і the four-year college at Kurukshetra and the Re- 
1 E E notion the Commission observe that ^it is 
EIS Wed these integrated courses, even when developed to their 
ори tential, can only provide a very small proportion of the #0- 
Que rained teachers required at the secondary stage on 


-¢al number of traine! Я S SUITE in. Wa feel? А. 

E expenditure involved therein. е feel that it 
SEIT Мен еј aco ad undue emphasis on such marginal éxperi- 
wou : 


Education. Report of the Education ‘Gomntission : 


1. Ministry of Тору, 1966. P. 68. 


Manager of Publications, 
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ments and that from the point of few of raising standards in teacher 
education, it would be better to concentrate on improving the pro- 
fessional one-year course following the first or the second degree 3 
The Commission goes on to say that such integrated courses "should 
be organized in universities rather than in separate institutions set 
up for the purpose as is now being done in the Regional Colleges 
$ Education. Such colleges necessarily prove to be expensive as 
regards staffing and equipment. High quality staff do not join such 
institutions readily as adequate facilities to pursue studies in their 
special academic field or for undertaking research do not exist. While 
existing colleges may continue, such institutions should not be ex- 
panded. The experiment should be tried, as we have recommended, 
in universities having strong departments or schools of education 
which should work in collaboration with departments in other 
Subjects". The Regional Colleges of Education, which are inde- 
pendent colleges, suffer from isolation and до not provide for inter- 
disciplinary contacts which as stated earlier is опе of the desirable 
features of new teacher education institutions. Furthermore the staff 
of the content subjects like Science and. English do not have their 
roots in their own departments in the university and hence it is 
difficult for them to draw sustenance to maintain vitality and to 
keep in touch with the latest developments in the field. 


There can be little doubt that if four-year integrated colleges 
are established as independent colleges as in the case of Regional 
Colleges the cost per student will be exceedingly high. But 
the cost could be reduced considerably if they are established as inte- 
gral parts of a university or of a complex of arts and science colleges. 
80 that the staff, accommodation, equipment, libraries, laboratories, 
hostels and other facilities could be shared and fully utilized. 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
has constituted an expert committee to work out detailed schemos 
for preparing teachers in science and mathematics who are in short 
supply in the country as a whole. It has come to the conclusion that 
as a long-term measure good science and mathematics teachers can 
be produced only through the four-year integrated course because 
it trains teachers both in content and methodology. The products 
of this course would have the competency of Honours level in 
content in two subjects with adequate pedagogical training. The 
committee has proposed that such courses should be introduced under 
the co-operative supervision of the Department of Education and 
the Department of Science and all the facilities should be fully uti- 
lized by the staff and students. Five centres per year are proposed 
to be established во that by the end of the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
these courses would be available in about twenty university centres. 
The intake would be about 100 each year so that the centres would 
have 400 students each when fully developed. 


1. Ibid, Р. 73. 
2. Loc. cit. 
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measuros that noed to be undertaken in the context of the require- 
ments of the fourth and subsequent plans, The Study Group made, 
recommendations: — 


‚ While the one-year training course will inevitably be the 
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a t our. 

ba e course of the 1 ї with which the Regional Colleges 

of Education are ex menting. 


2. These should be started at selected centre, where facilities 
exist to-impart academic as well as professional education 
wide by side under the same management, 
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of the nature of the existing one-year programme and has set out a 
general plan of action in its report published in 1966. 


Tt is proposed that most of the existing colleges should be converted 
into four-year colleges in a phased manner by adding Arts and Science 
Departments although some of them may in addition run the one- 
year course for the benefit of those who decide to join the teaching 
profession after graduation. As far as possible, no new colleges of the 
one-year pattern should hereafter be started. Some of the Arts 
and Science colleges may be converted into four-year college by the 
addition of a Department of Education. Courses should be provided 
in such a way that every trainee specializes in two school subjects, 
both as majors and the content offered should be comparable to honours 
degree level. The curriculum should be so devised that transfer of 
students from Education to Arts and Science and vice versa may be 
possible. Such transfers may normally be allowed during or at the 
end of the first year of the programme. However, it should be possi- 
ble for a student to get a transfer even. at the end of the second. year 
provided that he takes some additional courses to make up the defi- 
ciency. Provision should be made for integrated subjects like General 
Science and Social Science which may be offered as one of the majors. 
Provision should also be made for those who Wish to pursue Master's 
and Doctorate degree courses in either pedagogical or content fields. 
Those who opt for an integrated subject like Social Science as one 
of the majors may be given Scope to pursue MA. Ed. or M.Sc. Ed. 
courses in addition to the provision to continue further education in 
the other major chosen. It is envisaged that the graduates coming 
out of these institutions would qualify and acquire eligibility to teach 
subjects in the Secondary and the higher secondary classes.2 


CONCLUSION 


cation course organised as a part of an Arts or Science college gives 
training of poor quality and it suffers from a number of serious short- 
comings and hence it is not desirable to continue it. The indepen- 
dent one-year teachers’ college which is the most common type in 
existence gives fairly good training but has some shortcomings 
and so it is desirable to convert them in а phased manner to 


State vernments although the training appears prima facie 


1. Indian Association of Teacher Education. Four-year Courses in Teach 
Education, Delhi, 1966, p. 13. di pum 
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products of this college and other types of colleges may be under- 
taken. The independent four-year teachers’ colleges of the 
Regional College type give recognized training of very high quality 
but they are very expensive and the training is limited to a few sub- 
ject areas. Such institutions may be expanded but it is not necessary 
to increase their number. The most desirable pattern appears to 
be the one recommended by the expert committee appointed by the 
Indian Association of Teacher Educators, viz., a four-year college or 
Department of Education situated in a university campus ог ina 
complex of Arts and Science colleges offering an integrated course 
(of General Education, Content and Professional Education) leading 
to а B.A. (Ed.), or B.Sc. (Ed.), degree with opportunities for further 
study either in the content field or professional field. Such a college 
would be in a position not only to give efficient training but also to 
‘provide for the much needed interdisciplinary contact and to 
remove the Teacher Education programme out of the isolation from 
which it suffers today. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 
1 3 ыг PRACTICAL STREAMS 


J. K. Shukla 
BACKGROUND 


ot the students making them productive, cooperative, well-balanced 
and useful members of the society. Аз far back as 1882, the Hunter 


middle stage, for which provisions should be made by alternative 
courses preparatory to special instruction in technical and industrial 


made mention of two types—(1) the academic high schools, and (2) 
an introduction of variety of 
courses at the secondary school level has been pointed out by practi- 
cally all the important commissions and committees, the latest being 
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the Secondary Education Commission's Report of 1952. The Commis- 
sion found the high schools of the country working as ‘single-track’ 
institutions offering academic instruction in a limited number of sub- 
jects which did not meet the varying abilities, aptitudes and interests 
of an increasing secondary school population. The change in socio- 
economic structure of the country also demanded a radical change in 
the nature of courses offered by the schools. The growing emphasis 
on industrialisation led the Secondary Education Commission to em- 
phasise a special function of secondary education to provide the country 
with the second line of its leaders in all walks of national life. The 
establishment of multipurpose schools in the country came, therefore, 
as a natural corollary of the objectives enunciated by the Commission. 
The Third Five Year Plan pointed out that “the rapid pace of indust- 
rialization during the last ten years has been accompanied by significant 
changes in the occupational structure of industrial employment. 
Industry now recruits persons who would formerly have been absorbed 
in ‘white-collar’ employment. Newer industries like iron and steel, 
chemicals, petroleum refining, general and electrical engineering, rubber 
tyres, aluminium etc., are being developed relatively faster than older 
industries such as cotton textiles, jute and tea. The older industries in 
turn, with an eye on meeting competition in the international market, 
have introduced schemes of rationalisation. Expansion programmes in 
industries, such as iron and steel, chemicals etc., involve the applica- 
tion of the latest and most efficient production techniques and, сопве- 
quently, require a more technically qualified group of operatives. 
Increasing mechanization in coal mining also requires personnel of a 
higher calibre than the older type of recruits in that industry. These 
developments may be expected to lead to larger employment opportu- 
nities for the educated. In judging the future prospects for the educa- 
ted, this changing nature of the industrial scene has to be constantly 
kept in mind, and also the fact that attitudes to manual work are also 
undergoing marked change.” 


The need for a new type of secondary school which appropriately 
imparts education in practical subjects and thereby provide suitable 
education in an age of technology has been thus keenly felt. 


The Need for Training of Teachers 


In spite of all the felt needs, this reform of introducing practical 
subjects in our secondary schools has not succeeded because of the lack 
of supply of qualified trained teachers in these subjects. It is the 
quality of teachers that in the final analysis makes for the success of 
an institution imparting education in practical subjects. The nature 
of practical subjects demands close contact between teacher and taught, 
and theoretical, practical and skilled competence from the teacher. 
It is, therefore, necessary to organise a continuous programme of 
training of teachers of the practical subjects both for the new entrants 
as well as for the in-service teachers. ==» ^ 
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2. Unfortunately. training for the teaching of practical subjects has 
not at all been realised and in the schools where technical subjects 
like engineering, commerce, agriculture, etc., were introduced, the 
feachers mostly came from the craft or technical institutions with no 
experience of teaching and with no pedagogical training. Thus, 
the training of teachers of practical streams was never contemplated 
in the proper form in the teachers’ training institutions. The result 
has been that the teaching methods specially required for these subjects 
have not yet been properly developed. 


Present Position 


4 Some ої the teacher training institutions did, however, start 
training of teachers in home science, commerce and agriculture. Out 
of all the universities having teacher education courses leading to 
В.Еа./В.Т. degree, nearly 25 universities have provisions for Special 
Methods of teaching in practical subjects such as, home science, 
commerce or commercial subjects,- engineering or technical subjects 
Td NEXT The subject-wise provision is given in the following 
able : 


TABLE 24 
PROVISION FOR TRAINING TEACHERS IN PRACTICAL STREAMS 


Method-subjects No. of universities 
having provision 


Home Science d 28 
Commerce 22 
Agriculture ` 14 
Engineering or Technical subjects 5 
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However, a careful scrutiny of ће syllabuses provided in these pa- 
pers does not reveal any special method specific to the teaching of the 
practical subjects , nor did they emphasise the development, the status 
and objectives of teaching practical streams in the secondary schools. 
"The real attempt, however, for training of teachers in the practical 
subjects could be considered to have been made with the establish- 
ment of the regional colleges of education by the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training, which is an autonomous body 
set up by the Union Ministry of Education. The programme of these 
colleges has grown out of an analysis of the nature and needs of secon- 
dary educationin India. Among the major objectives of these colleges 


1, Statistics based on the information given i й 
Statistic | on +] y in Directo: - 
Teacher Education Institutions and Courses. СЕКТ (Revised, рн ТОН 
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mention Ваз been made to prepare teachers of technical subjects, 
science, industrial erafts, agriculture, home science, commerce and 
fine arts. In these colleges it is assumed that for the education of the 
teachers which is broadly based on a foundation of general education. 
provision should'be made for a thorough mastery of subject-matter 
хо as to give him an insight into the discipline of the subject and its 
up-to-date growth. It also provides for professional preparation, 
consistent with the subject itself. The programme of training in 
these practical subjects should provide mastery of the basic skills and 
concepts underlying the subject and to learn the best method of im- 
parting the subject in a classroom situation. Functionally, therefore, 
general education, content specialisation, and professional education 
of the teachers are integrated to develop competent teachers for practi- 
cal subjects in these colleges. 


However, the multipurpose schools as already pointed out have 
not been able бо make any impact on the problem of diversification 
of secondary education because the number of such schools in, the 
country is very small and the vocational courses offered are not really 
terminal in character. Out of about 20,900 secondary schools in, the 
country, about 3,700 are of the multipurpose type. The restricted 
scope of the multipurpose schools from the point of view of the nature 
and standard of vocational courses is evident. Out of about 3,700 
such schools there are only about 470 schools offering technology as 
an elective subject. The position with regard to other subjects like 
commerce, agriculture and home science is none too happy. This is 
mainly because teachers specifically trained in these subjects were not 
available who would know the techniques of organising the curricula, 
imparting instruction in skills, and organising suitable practical 
experiences based on an understanding of the philosophy underlying 
the subject and the psychology of learning it. 


Training For Teaching Technical Vocational Subjects 


In order to meet this situation and supply the need for trained 
teachers in vocational and technical subjects, the Central Goverrar.cnt 
has given considerable thought to the problem after Independence. 
The creation of All-India Council for Technical Education in 1945 ага 
the Report of the Scientific Man-Power Committee in. 1947 ard sub- 
sequent high level committees had a far reaching influence on the 
development of technical training programmes. 


Technical Education 

lt is generally agreed that technical training for industry is 
concerned with (а) training of semi-skilled and skilled workers, (b) 
training of technicians, (c) training of professicral engineers, and (d) 
training for research and design engineers. The first two of these 
categories come within the purview of school educaticn up to the 
secondary stage. A scheme was formulated in 1958 to start junior 
technical schools with the specific objective of training educated skill. d 
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workera for industry and in engineering fields. The junior technical 
school offers a three-year integrated curricula of general education, 
technical education and technical training in selected engineering 
trades, running parallel to the normal higher secondary course compris- 
ing classes IX, Х апа XI. Ineach year of the course, general education, 
engineering education and workshop training are integrated in such 
a way that all the three together develop the students as an industrial 
worker, The junior technical school is more or less a via media bet- 
ween a factory training and school education. It observes large 
number of hours of work per day, roughly 69 per cent more than the 
normal secondary school. At present about 90 junior technical schools 
designed to train students in the age-group of 14 to 17 for useful in- 
dustrial occupations are functioning. Nearly a one-third of these 
schools function as adjunct to polytechnics. Thus, it will be seen that 
а variety of attempts are made to introduce technical educaticnal 
courses for the students of the age-group covered by the secondary 
stage of education. 


The vocational-technical education at this stage of education 
would be predominantly terminal in nature, qualifying the students 
for employment. Thus, training of teachers and instructors needed 
for this purpose will have to be properly trained in the theory and 
practice of the trades concerned. This would mean that the teachers 
and instructors will have to be trained for the existing I.T.Is., some 
technical high schools run in some States, Junior Technical Schools, 
such other training centres and trade schools in addition to the 
teachers required for technical, commerce and agriculture streams 
of the multipurpose schools. This would mean training in ($) designing 
of courses to give the training programme the broadbased skills as 
well as general education, (ii) offering courses for training in all the 
different types of skills and trades in a balanced manner according to 
the demand, (iii) making the training programme quite practical and 
realistic and, (iv) arranging a closer cooperation between training pro- 
grammes and industry. In short these developments in the organisa- 
tion of technical education highlight the need for the training of 
teachers specially for the purpose. The curriculum of technical schools 
and the level at which the subjects should be taught demand that the 
teachers should not only be qualified in the respective subject fields, 
but also trained in pedagogy. Further, the teachers should possess 
a good understanding of the problems of vocational education and they 
should be equipped with tne necessary skills and techniques to deal 
with these problems at the school stage. Therefore, a new group ої 
teachers who are in a position to teach these practical subjects includ- 
ing engineering, technical drawing and also who can serve as instruc- 
tors in engineering trades are required to be trained for the proposed 
requirements. 


The teachers required for the polytechnic institutions also must 
have sufficient technician training themselves and enough industrial 
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experience and capacity to conduct projects and problem oriented 
experiences and must be in a position to impart practical experience 
in the application of the principles and processes studied during the 
course. 


In view of the acute shortage of teachers in the polytechnics, 
the All-India Council for Technical Education recommended the estab= 
lishment of four regional centres for training of teachers for poly- 
technics. These four centres will be located at Bhopal, Chandigarh, 
Calcutta and Madras. The four institutions are expected to start 
functioning during 1966-67 with an admission capacity of about 60 each. 
It is envisaged that these institutions should provide two types of 
courses, one of 18 months’ duration for those having degree in engineer- 
ing and the other of about 24 years’ duration for those having diploma 
qualifications. It is further proposed that these institutions may be 
managed as autonomous organisations under the Societies Registra- 
tion Act, 1860. 


Та addition to the provision made under the Teachers Training 
Programme, it is proposed to encourage the State Governments and. 
other technical institutions to depute their existing teachers to take 
up advanced and higher courses for improving their qualifications and. 
professional competence. 


A programme for training of teachers for engineering colleges 
initiated in 1959 has also continued in selected university centres and. 


LI.Ts. 


The recent trend of organising summer schools for teachers of 
engineering colleges and polytechnics by the Association of Principals 
of Technical Institutions is also worth mentioning. These programmes- 
have been organised since 1964 by the Association in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Education and the U. S. A. I. D. to provide the 
teachers of Engineering Colleges and Polytechnics with the opportunity 
of learning the latest methods and techniques of teaching and to 
become familiar with recent developments in their respective fields. 
These Summer Schools achieve à very useful purpose by acquainting 
teachers with good teaching methods and with the latest develop- 


ments in the various branches*of engineering. 


The Polytechnic Summer Schools are organised with the follow- 
ing purposes : 


1. to introduce the best teaching methods and techniques for 


the various disciplines, 2 
2, to improve the subject matter competence of the participat- 


ing teachers, 
3. to improve their skills as 
students, 


teachers and their ability to inspire: 
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4. to stimulate the interest of teachers by bringing theni in 
contact with prominent men in their field of teaching, 


5. to promote greater understanding and appreciation of each 
other's training, 


6. to relate polytechnic education to the needs of Indian in 
dustry, 


7. to provide opportunity to selected individuals to acquire 
the skills and knowledge related to the operation of summer 
school programmes, and 


8. to provide the forum for discussion amongst the participant 
teachers with similar backgrounds, interests and problen.s 
80 as to create greater mutual understanding and арргесіа - 
tion and eaen other's teaching problems. 


The programme of summer schools for engineering college 
teachers generally includes: (1) theories of learning and their аррїїса- 
tions, (2) techniques in engineering instruction, (3) inter-disciplinary 
foundation for engineering education, (4) teaching design, (5) the 
laboratory in engineering teaching, (6) the teaching of the basic manual 
Skills in engineering, (7) the co-relation between education and in. 
dustrial requirements, (8) the future of engineers and engineering, and 
(9) а programme of evaluation. і 


Agrieulture 


Agriculture has been introduced as one of the craftsat the primary 
school level and senior Базе schools. At the junior basic stage no 
special teacher of agriculture is provided while at the senior basic 
Stage, one teacher, generally an agriculture graduate, teaches the sub- 
ject. In addition to these schools, there are certain vocational or 
agricultural schools at the lower secondary level which impart voca- 


: t с ет as practical agri- 
culturists. Further in several high schools, agriculture Ж offered E. 


sages two types of options : (i) college preparatory which is academic 
or physics and mathe. 


no s and 
(i) animal 
апа techno- 
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It is also proposed to organise agricultural polytechnics on, the 
same lings as technical polytechnics for industry. These are proposed 
for training of skilled workers and middle level technicians in agricul- 
ture, for supporting services needed by the farmer and for trades and 
industry based on agriculture products. The teacher of agriculture 
like the teacher of technical schools and polytechnies has, therefore, 
to Бэ sp»cially trained in the theory and practice of agriculture educa- 
tion. His training should also include aequaintance with the latest 
techniques of teaching, development of curricula for agriculture as 
part of general education and as professional discipline, its programmes 
at the virious stages of education, extension activities and other latest 
developments in the specific branches of agriculture. 


Commerce 


Commerce is another subject which offers an important aspect 
of practical education of a terminal nature. The Report of the Rao 
Committee submitted in 1961 led to the formulation of a two-year 
National Diploma Course in Commercial Practice and also to a pro- 
posed scheme of improving and developing selected commerce schools 
and opening of Departments of Commerce in polytechnics. Even with 
regard to multipurpose schools the Commerce stream secms to be 
quite popular. In Rajasthan nearly 51 schools and in Punjab nearly 
32 schools have introduced Commerce as a subject in multipurpose 
schools. 


Thus, from the point of view of the terminal nature of secondary 
education, the facilities for technical education, agriculture education 
and commerce education together will provide excellent scope for a 
large number of students and, therefore, training of teachers specifically 
for this purpose should be properly organised and adequate facilities 
need to be provided for new entrants as well as in-service teachers/ 
instructors already working in such institutions for taking up teacher 
training courses of various kinds. 


There isa great dearth of well-qualified and experienced teachers 
in these subjects because of the disparity in service conditions and рбу- 
scales compared to professional service in industries and firms. Added 
to this is the lack of sufficient incentive for a continuous professional 
growth with the result that most of them who take up teaching are 
afraid of getting fossilized. 


All these factors demand various types of well-organised steps 


for the professional competence of technical-vocational teachers, 
the chief being, of course, their professional preparation as teachers. 


‘Assumptions Underlying Training Programmes 


Е 1. The practical subjects are roughly defined ав those subjecti 
which involve some sort of manual dexterity and physical skills re- 
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quiring practice of theoretical knowledge in Workshops and Јађога- 
tories in addition to the competence in the theoretical contents of the 
subject area. 


2. The distinctive experiences that these subjects demand also 
require an adequate organising capacity and an understanding of the 
techniques of handling of raw materials, tools, apparatus and machinery 
and laying out of workshops and laboratories. 


they should also understand thoroughly the influence that this develop- 
ment has on the life of the community, 


5. A sort of industrial experience should be planned as a necessary 
feature of the training programmes by way of in-plant training, guided 
Visits, ete. 


dustry/firms with no experience of teaching or from universities and 


technical institutions again with no training in teaching it is necessary 


7. In order to keep these teachers up-to-date with modern 
developments in their subject areas, arrangements should be made for 


8. Special teaching methods will have to be evolved in keeping 
with the needs of the subjects and practice teaching in these subjects 
should be organised on the lines of these new teaching methods. 

9. Teachers of these subjects should be trained in Psychology of 
productive work, development of practical curricula with an emphasis. 


on real tasks Providing direct experiences in the handling and тапі- 
pulation of raw materials, tools and machinery, 
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. , 10. Tt is also assumed that the training programme for teachers 
in technical subjects should be so developed as to give them а, back- 
ground of general education, competence in the concerned subject 
fields, and training in pedagogy and teaching techniques. This pro- 
gramme should also give the teachers a good understanding of the 
problems of technical vocationaleducation and they should be equipped 
with the necessary techniques and skills to deal with these problems 
in their'schools. 


11. With this assumption in view, special training institutions 
on the lines of the Regional Colleges of Education should be started 
with the;four-year integrated curricula comprising specialisation in 
subject fields and pedagogical training for preparing the teachers in 
these technical and vocational subjects. 

‚ 198, Till such institutions are started, technical and vocational 

lytechnies may recruit fresh technical or scierce graduates and dip- 

Fens holders in engineering, and train them for a year or two to meet 
the urgent needs of the subjects involved. 

„18: The teaching of these subjects also envisage the posts of 
instructors in subjects like workshop training, engineering drawing, 
enginéering trades, agricultural operations and commercial practices. 
Till such time that special training schemes are developed on the lines 
of Craftsmen-cum-Instructors Training Centres set up by the Directo- 
rate General of Employment and Training, Ministry of Labour for 
training correct type of instructors in these practical streams, it is 
necessary to organise some interim training programmes for craftsmen 
and skilled workers. 


14. The success of such training programme will also depend upon 
the training of teachers in guidance and counselling. 


Contents of Training Programme 


Broadly speaking the training programme for „the practical 
teachers would include theoretical teaching for developing proficiency 
in the subject matter, methods and procedures з an amount 
of student teaching for practical classroom experiences, theory of edu- 
cation involving philospophical, psychological and sociological founda- 
tions, development and use of instructional and audio-visual materials, 
techniques of evaluation and general acquiantance with the programme 


of guidance and counselling. 


In developing the teaching methods and procedures in these 
practical subjects, special attention may be paid to class organisation 
and workshop management, planning and equipping the workshops 
and laboratories, maintenance of discipline and proper spirit in the 
workshops and laboratories, safety measurcs and aecident preventions, 
maintenance of job sheets and records of students projects апа develop- 
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` ing special evaluative techniques. These aspects of teaching methods 
are typical of these practical subjects and hence; should find a central 
place in the professional training programmes for these teachers. 


gramme should be to en- 


courage teachers in service and those who arein preparation forteaching 


to recognize and analyse the шапу problems and challenges that 
confront these teacuers. Most of these problems and challenges are 
quite different in nature and scope than those in the teaching of sub- 
jects coming under the Humanities group. The teachers of these 
practical subjects have to constantly analyse and plan their courses 
(theory as well as practice) and devise various new techniques of pre- 
senting teaching material and planning detailed instructions. In 
fact, these factors will become the basis of lesson planning for success- 
ful class teaching. Some typical lesson plans in practical subjects 
like Commerce and Wood-work as given at the Regional College of 
Education, Ajmer are appended herewith to show how teaching of 
topics in the practical subjects could be properly organised. 


The main concern of the training pro 


In view of the magnitude of the problem it is suggested that a 
large number of evening and correspondence courses for training of 
practical subjects may be introduced in teacher-training institutions 
and engineering/agriculture/commerce/home science colleges so that 
those who are already employed as teachers/workers in factories are 


` benefited without having to cease work. 


س 


1. Appendia No. 9. 


1 4 THE TRAINING OF UNDER-GRADUATE 
AND MATRICULATE TEACHERS 


В. P. Singh 


Teachers of primary classes attached to high schools/higher 
secondary schools have special training facilities in a number of states, 
in India. These teachers are distinguishable from their counterparts, 
who teach primarily in separate elementary/primary schools, Not 
only their nomenclature but also their duration of study varies. No 
separate data of the percentage of such teachers are available but one 
can safely assume it to be considerable. Out of the total number 
of these teachers, a substantial number remains as yet untrained. 
The percentage of such teachers may be as high as 40 per cent." The 
trends of according greater respect, giving higher salaries and pre- 
paring the elementary teachers thoroughly for the job are, however, too 
significant to go unnoticed. For instance, Dr. K. L. Shrimali in one 
of his speeches as Minister of. Education had stated, “The effectivencess 
of a training programme for primary teacher depends mainly on three 
factors. The first is the mental equipment which the teacher brings 
with himself to the training institution—his general education, tempera- 
ment and character. The second is the efficiency of the training 
programme itself which, in its turn, depends upon the quality of 
the teacher educators, the syllabus of training and the physical 
equipment provided for training institutions; and the third is the 
conditions under which teachers will be required to work in 
primary schools after training is over.”? In the same speech, he spoke 
on the state of affairs obtaining in the teacher training institutions in 
India, particularly the ones that cater for elementary teachers. “I 
know that there are several good training institutions and some 
of them would redound to the credit of any country. But, Iam afraid 
that my experience of the general run of the training institutions for 
Primary teachers is not happy. Оп this point perhaps others 
from amongst the audience shared his view equally. 


Facilities Where They Exist. There are number of universities 
in Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra which offer courses 
for undergraduates and higher-secondary pass candidates who 
will be teaching in primary/elementary classes, attached to high 
schools/higher secondary schools. Besides these universities, the 
State Department of Education of Maharashtra runs à course for 
хаг ОО 0 з 

1. Education. Commission's Report. Р. 79. 
2. The Education of the Primary Teachers in India. Ministry of Education, 


1961, P. 22. 
3. Ibid. P. 25+ 
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these teachers. In Gujarat universities like Baroda University, 
Gujarat University and Sardar Patel University have this course. 1n 
Madhya Pradesh Saugar, Jabalpur and Ravishanker Universities 
are doing this work. In Maharashtra besides the State Department 
of Education, Nagpur and Shivaji universities are training such 
teachers. Bombay and Poona universities and a few other educational 
institutions are also performing the same task. Where university 
departments of education are offering these facilities, some colleges 
affiliated to these universities are also sharing this responsibility. 
For instance, in Bombay Sadhana School of Educational Research 
and Training is working under the jurisdiction of Bombay University. 
In Khandwa, Madhya Pradesh, the same is being done in a private- 
aided college. 


Nomenclature and Duration 


The nomenclature and duration of the course varies from State 
to State, as already noted. In Gujarat it is called Teachers’ Diploma in 
Teaching, in Maharashtra the name is Diploma in Education and in 
in Madhya Pradesh, Jablapur and Khandwa it is called Diploma in 
Teaching and at Ravi Shanker University the name given to it is 
Diploma in Education. In Bombay also their diploma is known as 
Diploma in Education. Except for Madhya Prades where the dura- 
tion is of 2 years, in other places the period of the course is 2 terms 
which means one academic session. 


Requirements For Admission 


The requirements of admission vary considerably from State 
to State. Of course, within the state variations are very minor. In 
Sadhana School of Bombay the prospectus lays down that “No candi- 
date shall be admitted to the examination for the Diploma in Teaching 
unless he has passed— 


(a) The 8. 8. С. Examination or an examination recognised as 
equivalent thereto, and subsequently has obtained teaching 
experience for a period of not less than three years in a 
School recognised by this (Bombay) University. 

Or 


(b) the First year Examiration in Arts, Science or Commerce 
of this University or the Intermediate Examination in Arts, 
Science or Commerce of any other university or examining 
Body recognised by this university. 

М 


(с) The 8. S. C. Examination or an Examination recognised as 
equivalent thereto and subsequently has obtained the 
diploma in training of teachers for practical subjects in 
multipurpose schools. 


DO ER 0 s in Teaching came into being in the year 1935 after 
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Provided, however, that in order to be eligible to offer 
special method in commercial subjects under Paper II at 
the examination a candidate shall have passed— 


(i) the S. S. C. Examination in the Commercial subjects 
and subsequently obtained teaching experience for а 
period of not less than three years in a school recognised 
by this university. 


Or 


(ii) the First Year Examination in Commerce of this Univer- 
sity, or the Intermediate Examination in Commerce of 
any other University or examination body recognised 
by this university. Provided, further, in order to be 
eligible to offer special Method in Industrial Education 
under Paper II at the examination a candidate shall 
have obtained a diploma in a branch of Engineering 
or Technology." 


Тће prospectus of Bombay University itself has one more para- 
graph added to the above requirements which states : 


Provided further that in order to be eligible to offer Special 
Method in Industrial Education under Paper II at the examina- 
tion a candidate shall have obtained a diploma in a branch of 
Engineering ог Technology. 


Sardar Patel University, Vallabh Nagar, Pamphlet No. Ed. 1 
for Diploma is Teaching and Diploma in Teaching (English) simply 
states :3 


No candidate shall be admitted to the examination for Dip- 
loma in Teaching unless he has— 


(1) passed the S. S. C. Examination of the Gujarat 5. S. C. 
Examination Board or an Examination recognised as equi- 
valent thereto with teaching experience for a period of not 
less than one year in recognised schools. The University 
will, however, be competent to waive the requirement 
of experience range to 100 days in case of women candi- 
dates ; 

Or 


(1) passed the preparatory examination of this University or an 
examination recognised as equivalent thereto, and 
1. Sadhna School of Education Research and Training, Bombay. Hand- 
book 1966-67. Рр. 1-2. 
2. University of Bombay. Diploma in Education Prospectus. Р. 2. 


3. No. 93, June, 1966. 
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(2) attained the age of 17 years plus on the date of opening of 
the new session of the colleges. 


University of Saugar, Madhya Pra desh, lays down: "Every candi- 
date for admission to the examination for Diploma in Teaching shall : 


i л xamiration of 

(а) have passed Higher Secondary Certificate Examira 
2 the Бо of Secondary Education, Madhya Pradesh, ог ап. 
examination recognised as equivalent to it, or the Inter- 
mediate examination of the Board of Secondary Education, 


M. P. 


(b) have prosecuted a regular course of study at a college re- 
cognised by any University of the Madhya Pradesh for not 
less than two academic years after having passed the exami- 
nation qualifying for admission to Diploma ir, Teaching 
Examination.” 


The difference in the requirements ranges from one year to three 
years of teaching experience before a candidate is allowed to join this 
course. Whereas in Nagpur candidates for Diploma in Education 
may not necessarily have any teaching experience (the rules speak of 
preference being given to experienced persons), the rest make it obli- 
gatory for the candidate to have some experience. But more or less 
the qualifications range between a higher secondary examination 
pass to pre-university Examination pass with any subject combira- 
tions, 


The Syllabi 

The syllabus of Diploma in Teaching/Diploma in Education 
consists of mostly three parts; (1) theoretical work, (2) practical tea- 
ching, and (3) the social work or community service. It would per- 
haps be worthwhile to see what papers are taught in these courses 
and the practical work expected to be covered during the two terms 
or sometimes, as in the case of Madhya Pradesh, two years. 


In Maharashtra, as pointed out earlier, universities offer course 
Diploma in Education. For instance, Bombay University Prospectus 
demands that each candidate must have read four papers and done 
some practical work before he can take the Diploma in Teaching exami- 
nation. Regulation 60 says simply that the examination shall consist 
of— 

“Part I—Written examination—Four Papers—80 Marks each. 

and 

Assessment of the year’s work in each paper by the Co-ordinating 
Committee—20 marks each. 

Part II—Assessment of Practical work by the College by grades.’ 


1. University of Bombay. Prospectus. Pp. 3-4. 
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_ In the latter part of the prospectus the papers and their detailed 
outlines are given. The papers are : 


(1) Elementary Principles of Education and Psychology. 


(2) Special Methods—English, Modern Indian Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, Mathematics, Science, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Craft, Agriculture, Home Science, Indian. Administra- 


tion and Civics. 
(3) General Methods, School Hygiene and School Administration. 
(4) An Outline of 20th Century developments in Indian, Educa- 
tion and Educational Administration in the State of Bombay 
(now Maharashtra). 
Baroda University has divided its syllabus into two parts, viz. 
(a) Theory, and (b) Practicals. Both of these have been further sub- 
divided into (i) internal, and (ii) external for the purpose of examina- 
tion. Part I consists of four: papers : 


Principles of Education and Teaching and Elemen- 


Paper I— 
tary Educational Psychology. 
Paper II— Class Organisation, Health Educationand Educational 
Administration. 
Paper Ш1— Basic Education and Elements of Special Fields. 


Paper ТУ— Special Methods of Teaching. 
Methods in any two of the following : 


(1) Gujarati 
(2) Hindi 
(3) Social Studies 
(4) Mathematics 
(5) General Science 
(6) Craft 
(7) Drawing. 
Part II consists of Practice of Teaching. 


It is, however, significant that the above course does not include 
English as а subject of study either for teaching or practice. The 
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reason for this lies in the fact that English is nota subject for study 
in middle school curriculum of Gujarat. 


ther explanation is needed for T. D. (non-English) 
as a pete ee is зава in other syllabi as well but under 
d'fferent heads. At any rate, the details of it will not be out of place 
here— 


1. (i) Importance of the audio-visual aids in Education. 
(it) The proper use of the following materials : 


(а) Graphic materials such as Bulletin Boards, Charts, 
Posters and Models. 


(0) Auditory aids—Radio, Gramophone, Tape-Recorder, 
Microphone, Movie Picture, etc. 


2. (i) Aims and objectives of physical and health education. 
(ii) Principles of organising and conducting games and sports. 
3. (i) General aims of school library. 
(її) The knowledge of the following :— 
(a) Process of purchasing of the books. 
(b) Classification and cataloguing of books. 


Although no detailed commenting on the above part of the Paper 
IIT is necessary, the objectives behind keeping these elements in the 
paper are quite evident. Teachers of these elementary classes are 
janior members of the staff and therefore they have to assist in orga- 
nising sports, gamos and library and give technical assistance and 
Operate the audio-visual aids. These additional skills make these 
teachers valuable assets to the institutions where they work. 


‚А two-year programme as followed in Madhya Pradesh should 
be interesting to peruse. For instance, the University of Saugar 
lays down that the Syllabus of Diploma in Teaching shall have two 
parts. Part I, having six papers and Part II will constitute (a) Craft 
and Community Work and (5) Practice Teaching. 


The papers are ;— 


Paper I—Principles and Practice of Education. 
Paper II —Educational Psychology. 
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Paper П1—Зећоо! Organisation and Health Education. 
Paper IV—Hindi or Mother Tongue and its Methodology. 


Paper V—Social Studies and its Methodology or Mathematics 
and General Science and their Methodoloy. 


Paper VI—English or Sanskrit and its Methodology. 
Women Trainees 


Reference need to be made to the recommendations made by 
the National Seminar, referred to earlier, particularly because they 
pertain to certain absolute necessities which are not commonly avail- 
able in the case of women trainees. 


These recommendations stated :! 


(а) Qualifications, etc., as regards recruitment and training for 
women teachers should be lowered ; but in no case, lower 
than Middle class pass or its equivalent. 


(b) All girls’ schools should be staffed by women teachers. 


(c) The upper age limit of recruitment for women candidates 
should be raised. 


(4) Women should be encouraged to go through condensed 
courses and be trained for the profession. 


(г) More facilities for training should be given to women teachers 
by opening additional training institutions, wherever 
necessary. 


(f) All women teachers under training should get their salaries 
and other allowances, while under training. Fresh candi- 
dates should get suitable stipends, even when they are ad- 
mitted to private and aided institutions. 


(g) Quarters for women teachers should be provided ed E 
primary school teachers and this programme shou е 
given a high priority. 

(h) Special pay for working in rural and backward areas may be 
given. і 

(i) Women teachers may be given extensions or given re-employ- 
ment. 


1. Op. cit. P. 37. 
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(j) The upper age-limit for recruitment of women as teachers 
may also be relaxed. 


(k) Part-time teachers should be appointed. 


(1) Husband and wife should be recruited, if available, und posted 
in the same place. 


These recommendations pertain to facilities that did not exist 
in the country until recently. Women teachers, in order to be given 
incentives to continue on their jobs, must not only be provided training 
facilities but their service conditions must also be improved. Com- 
pared to other countries the task ahead is very great and the existing 
conditions very poor. It may also be added that the рт of condi- 
tion does not relate to women only but because of historical-social 
traditions they are more handicapped than the men-folk. 


The S.T.C. of Maharashtra 


The Secondary Teachers Certificate ої Maharashtra run by its 
development of education is a legacy of Bombay State where this was 
started to supplement the course already being offered by the univer- 
sity. Its distinctive feature is its in-service character. Whereas all 
other similar courses in Karnatak, Bombay, Gujarat ard Madhya 
Pradesh are for regural students—mostly experienced, the 8. T. C. is 
mainly for teachers who are already in service. But they have no 
teaching qualifications. The rules of the department are very clear in 
stating the objectives of the courses. They say that the 5. T.C. is 
Meant to encourage teachers and specially under-graduate teachers 
who cannot take any degree or diploma course of the universities 
in teaching in secondary schools to improve their professional qualifi- 
cations, (therefore), the Education Department of the Government 
of Maharashtra will hold once a year one examination of the Secon- 
dary Teachers’ Certificate. 


Qualifications for admission. The rules state : “The examination 
will be open to candidates who have passed the 5. 5. C. examination, 
Lokshala Examination or any other examination accepted by the 
Department as equivalent to or higher than S. S. C. examination 
including Shastri Examinations provided : 


(а) they have completed the age of 17 years on or before applying 
for the examination in part I ; 


(b) they have worked for a total period of not less than 9 months 
excluding vacations, before the date of Examiration, in а 
secondary school (or schools) recognised by the Department 
or in standards V to VIII of a primary school ; 


Or 
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(c) they have worked for a total period of notless than 18 months 
excluding vacations, before the date of Examination 28 
part-time teachers, teaching fcr not less than 10 hours per 
week in a secondary school (or schools) recognised by the 
Department or ав ieachers in a night school (or schools) 
recognised by the Department ; 


Or 


(d) they have undergone а regular course of instruction at & 
training institution or class recognised by the Department 
for the purpose and attended at least 2/8rds, ої the total 
attendance at lectures, etc. within a minimum of 35 days in 
each term or alternatively if so allowed, has carried out the 
course of instruction under a teacher recognised for the 


purpose. 


No private candidates who have not attended a full years’ train- 
ing course in a recognised training institution or class or under a tea cher 
recognised for the purpose, will be eligible to appear for the 5. Т. С. 


Examination."* 
Like any other State department rules and regulations, the 


above are also comprehensive enough to lay aown the minimum hours 
per week of work and even the private candidates have not been left 


out. 

The Syllabus. The syllabus of the S. T. C. also has two parts 
like all other similar courses , viz.» theoretical amd practical. The rules 
of the Department of Education mention : 


“The Examination shall consist of two parts : 


Part I—Theoretical (written) which shall consist of the following 
four papers each carrying 100 marks : 

(i) Elementary Principles of Education and Educational 
Psychology ; 


Administration and Educational Move- 


(ii) (а) Elucational 
ments, 


(b) School Organisation and Hygiene ; 
(iii) General Methods ; 


1. Rules for the Secondary Te acher's Certificate Examination. Maharash" 


tra State. Pp. 1-2. 
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(iv) Special Methods (candidates to select any two subjects 
from among the following) :— 


Regional Languages—Marathi and Gujarati, Hindi, Urdu, 
English, Kannada. 


A classical language or а modern European language such 
as Sanskrit, Persian, French, etc. 


History, Geography, Mathematics, Science (including rature 
study), Craft.” 


In the В part, the rules lay down that although each candidate 
shall, at the final examination, prepare two notes of lesscn. but only 
one will be seen and unless very necessary the assessment will be done 
on the basis of the first lesson alone. The examirers will be an Assis- 
tant Inspecting Officer and the Head Master or teacher of the school 
or the Training Institute where the candidate has completed the 
course. The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


(a) 200 marks for a lesson, or lessons at the examination and for 
the two lesson notes prepared. 


(b) 100 marks for the year’s work, i.e., lessons, observations and 
essays to be assessed by the Head of the Institution or the 
teacher recognised for the purpose. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The problems of undergraduate teachers who teach in classes 
attached to high schools/higher secondary schools are quite different 
from those where teachers teach in separate elementary schools. In 
separate elementary schools teachers have usually the minimum 
qualification prescribed. They get less incentives to improve their 
lot. Good teachers are rare to find in such schools. Shortage of 
teachers of Science and English is more marked here than elsewhere. 
The undergraduate teachers of elementary classes of high schools/ 
higher secondary schools are generally assigned classes that are be- 
yond their prescribed qualifications. This is a challenging opportu- 
nity. This can also lead to unfortunate results such as neglect 
of adequate teaching and ill-equipped schools. But this situation 
obtains in States like Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir where teachers 
qualified to teach up to class VI are actually teaching up to class VIII. 
This is the direct result of the shortage of properly qualified teachers. 


Shortage of Science and English teachers is also marked. This 
shortage is shared by high schools and even colleges also. Those 
who have paper qualifications seldom measure up to the expectations. 


In certain states such as Bihar, classes I—VIII are housed in 
separate buildings and have exclusively undergraduate teachers 


1. Rules for the 8.Т.О. Examination. Ор. cit. P. 3. 
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teaching in them. Otherwise, generally Stateshave separate elemer- 
tary schools and also elementary classes attached to them. Where 
elementary classes are a part of high schools/higher secondary schools 
trained graduates also teach alongside undergraduates (trained ard 
untrained). 


At any rate, this country is faced with the gigantic task of provid- 
ing sufficiently qualified teachers at the elementary stage whose mental 
equipment is not incomparable with their counterparts elsewhere. 
Their service conditions have to be improved appreciably so that they 
do not suffer from complexes. А little bit of streamlining hes also 
to be done in order to remove the handicaps of great variations ав 
theyexisttoday. True, the financial position of the country is frustrat- 
ing the achievement of goals already set. But cutting down the roots 
of a system by unimaginative handling is also not very wise. The 
standard of education cannot be raised without providing adequate 
resources to meet the situation—both men and material. The common 
complaint that the teacher-trainees are generally below the average 
needs also a closer scrutiny and the obstacles in the way removed. 
Some kind of provision has to be made under which methods are taught 
alongside the content. That the future is not permitted to remain 
very dark for teachers at this stage holds out the key to ultimate 


success. 


1 5 IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
M. B. Buch 


INTRODUCTION 


Тће post-independence era has witnessed rapid strides of develop- 
ment in social, economie and cultural spheres in India. "These develop- 
ments have entailed rapid development in the field of education also. 
During the last twenty years, there has been a phenomenal expansion 
in the field of education at all levels. Along with the exapansion of 
education, consistent efforts have been made in the field of educational 
reconstruction. Two successive education commissions appointed in 
the wake of independence made recommendations which had far-reach- 
ing impact on the development of education inindependent India, The 
establishment of higher secondary schools, the introduction of diversi- 
fied programmes of instruction, the programme of guidance and coun- 
selling are no doubt innovations of importance in the educational 
system of the country. Yet, if there is one single innovation which 
has made its impact felt on Indian education more than others, is the 
programme of in-service education. It was launched on a systematic 
basis in the year 1955. The in-service education programme will 
remain а bold step in the right direction to improve the quality of 
education. Its importance has been recognised by one and all 
and its potential to contribute effectively towards educational re- 
construction has been acknowledged beyond doubt by administrators 
and educationists alike. 


4 What is In-Service Education 


There are two aspects of teacher preparation. The individual 
beforehe joins the schoolis exposed to a programme of experiences 
and knowledge about the theory and practice of teaching, normally 
in a teacher training college. Such a programme leads to a degree, 
diploma or a certificate. This is the pre-service education of a teacher. 
Again a teacher in the class-room or ап administrator at his job is 
also brought into a programme and exposed to such experier.ces as 
aim at contributing to his professional and personal growth. Such a 
programme is a programme of in-service education. 


In-service education is thus a programme of activities aiming 
at the continuing growth of teachers and educational personnel in 
service. It may be regarded as the sponsoring and pursuing of activi- 
ties which will bring new insight, growth, understandings and coopera- 
tive practices to the members of the teaching profession and arouse 
them to action to improvet hemselves in every possible manner. In 


| 
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other words, it may ђе regarded as including all activities and experi- 
ences participated in by the educational personnel in education during 
their service. These activities are planned and organised by various 
agencies to help the educators to improve as persons and to mature 


as professionals. 


In-service education, whether individual or group initiated, 
is a process of working towards change. If we view it in terms of 
human behaviour, the changes are ordinarily identified as gain in new 
knowledge, increase in understandings, acquisition of desirable atti- 
tudes and development of new interests. Viewed in terms of material, 
media and knowledge, the changes may suggest exploration, modifica- 
tion and evaluation. All these processes also imply personal involve- 


ment and contributes to desirable changes in behaviour and teaching 
practices. 


Major Assumptions 


The following are some the major assumptions on which in- 
service education is based : 


1. It is impossible to conceive of pupil growth without teacher 
growth. The teaching profession cannot become or remain 
vital, dynamic adjusting entity without the people involved 
continually expanding both their understanding and their 


effectiveness. 


2, The maximum pupil growth is correlated with effective teacher 


growth. 


3. All attempts to improve education through the provision 
of better facilities, better programmes and better teaching 
aids can prove effective only if the teacher is kept profession- 
ally alert and academically sound. 


4, Pre-service programme does not and cannot fully prepare a 
person to function adequately as a teacher. 


5. It is always possible for a practising teacher to become a 
better teacher. 


hy In-Service Education ? 
The need for in-service education for teachers is based mainly on 
the need to reconstruct education. It is supported by the conviction 
that the teacher is the pivot and the key-point in the process of edu- 


cational reconstruction. 
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In the past, it was believed that once the teacher goes through 
the training programme, he develops all the necessary skills and compe- 
tencies for teaching. This no longer holds true. New developments 
in pedagogy, new curricula and developmentsin educational technology, 
new changes in the school structure, acceptance of the need for pro- 
viding for individual differences make it imperative to re-orient the 
teachers already trained. In-service education appears to be the only 
answer to this problem. 


Tt is now accepted that pre-service education does notand cannot 
fully prepare a person to function effectively as a teacher and that 
it is always necessary and possible for a practising teacher to become a 
better teacher. 


Education is an integral force in our social order. Since society 
is changing, new problems constantly appear. A dynamic school 
programme is needed to keep the children abreast of the time. This 
places on the teacher the responsibility to become conversant with 
social and economic problems and plans for changes. Only effective 
in-service programme can help the teachers to equip themselves to 
shoulder these responsibilities. 


In a country where education is expanding at a rapid rate, a 
shortage of adequately prepared teachers is bound to be felt for a 
number of years. It will not be possible for hundreds of teachers to 
enter the training colleges before entering the schools. The programme 
of in-service education is required to prepare as a temporary measure 
the individuals practising as teachers without necessary preparation. 


Education is going through a revolutionary period. Research 
and experimentation are moving along on all dimensions of the educa- 
tional process. A massive revision of curricula in social sciences, 
mathematics and natural sciences is changing not only the methods 
of teaching but also the very conception of content and the perspective 
towards what is important init. These changes are profound enough 
to cause a serious gap between what teachers are doing and what we 
expect them to do. This necessitates a retraining of teachers not as a 
temporary phenomenon, but as a continuous one. If the new science 
of today is to become the old science some years from now as Oppen- 
heimer has suggested, a continued in-service training of teachers will 
be necessary to keep instruction up-to-date. 


Teacher education in an age of rapid changes will have to take a 
double function, viz., implementing changes, generated through 
research and experimentation and of being an active agent of change in 
several schools. The programme of in-service education will be re- 
quired not only for teachers who entered the profession some years 
ago, but also for teachers who are coming out from teachers’ colleges 
mainly because teachers’ colleges are slow to respond to changes. Any 
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degree ої pre-service training cannot anticipate the new problems 
It is, therefore, necessary that the result of new researches and experi- 
mentation should be brought to the help of the teacher through a 


programme of in-service education. 


Lastly, in-service education programmes will be helpful in givi 
ё : Д a 
a field test to the findings of experimentation and Е тру 


prepare fresh ground for further development. 


Historical Baekgound 


A peep into the history of education in India reveals that no 
thinking was given to the problem of in-service education of teachers 
during the 19th century. The reports of various commissions deal 
mainly with the question, of teacher preparation, at the pre-service 
level. The famous Wood's Despatch states : \ 


Our present aim should be to improve the teachers whom we 
find in possession... They should be encouraged to attend the 
normal schools and classes which may hereafter be instituted 
for this class of teachers...We desire to see the establishment 
with as little delay as possible of training schools and classes for 


masters in each presidency of шаал 


After the publication of the Wood's Despatch, a few normal 
schools were set up for preparing teachers at the elementary level. The 
first professional college to prepare teachers at the secondary level was 


opened in Madras in 1856. Incidentally this was the only college 


for the next 50 years to follow. 


The Indian Education Commission of 1882-83 made the following 


two recommendations : 


1. that an examination in the principles and practice of teaching 
be instituted, success 10 which should thereafter be a 
condition of permanent employment as a teacher in any 


secondary school, Government or aided ; and 


lling to attend a course of instruction in a 
the principles and practice of teaching be 
horter course of training than others.* 


9, that graduates wi 
normal school in 

required to undergo а 8 

Tt will be seen that in the two important documents quoted 
above, the authorities were concerned about the quality of teachers 
who as a rule entered the schools without any training. Provision 
for pre-service training e the keynote of the recommenda- 
tions made by these two august bodies. 


ee 
1. Wood's ‘Despatch. 
2. Report of the Indian Educa 


Para 67. à 
tion Commission, 1882-83. Р. 259, 
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In a country where the professional preparation of teachers 
started more or less during the 20th century, one could not expect & 
special consideration of a thinking in the field of in-service education 
earlier. In the beginning of the 20th century, four more training 
colleges at the secondary level were established, viz., S.T. College, 
Bombay (1906), David Hare Training College, Calcutta (1908), 
Patna Training College (1908) and the Spence Training College, 


Jabalpur (1911). 


The need for the second type of teacher preparation, namely, 
the in-service education of teachers, was stressed by the two govern- 
ment resolutions : one in 1904 and the other in 1913. The first 
resolution considered it necessary for a training college to maintain 
a close relation with the school, so that the student on leaving the 
college and entering upon his career аз а teacher may not neglect to 
practise the methods which he was taught. It further suggested 
that the old students of a training college should be occasionally 
brought together again and that the inspecting staff should co-operate 
with the college authorites in seeing that the influence of the college 
makes itself felt in the schools. 


Nine years later, the Government of India passed another resolu- 
tion which stated : 


The trained students whom the college has sent out should be 
occasionally brought together again and the inspecting staff 
should co-operate with the training college authority in seeing 
that influence of the college makes itself felt in the schools.... 
As teachers left to themselves are liable to deteriorate, there 
are great advantages in periodical repetition and improved 
courses during school vacation. 


T Again in the year 1929, the Hartog Committee inits recommenda- 
tions clearly came out with the need for in-service preparation of 
teachers. Inter-alia, this Committee recommended : 


Even under ideal conditions where the right type of teachers 

have been selected and well trained, the teacher is much isolated 

and, must often be in need of guidance and encouragement. 
' Journals, refresher courses, conferences and meetings can do 

SUAM brighten the lives of the teachers and improve their 
n work. 


m. After the recommendations of the Hartog Committee, one finds 
some sporadic attempts at in-service training here and there 
The U. P. Government started a scheme of refresher courses for school 
teachers and several courses were given at different universities by 


1. Government of India. Educational Policy, 1913. Para. 57. , 
2. Hartog Committes’s Report. Pp. 81-82. і: 


sie 
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university professors. However, due to financial difficulties this 
scheme was discontinued. Madras Government introduced the prac- 
tice of vacation courses, but they were also discontinued. Nosystem- 
atic efforts appear to have been made either by the Government of 
India or by the universities or training colleges to organise a planned 
programme of in-service education in the country. 


Tn the year 1937, the Wood-Abbott Report on Vocational Educa- 
tion clearly referred to the new concept of two-fold nature oftraining 
of teachers, namely, pre-service training as well asin-servicetraining. 
This Report stated : 


We are of the opinion that the training of teachers should consist 
of two distinct parts. First, a pre-employment training of 
students in normal schools and later refresher courses for ргас- 
tising teachers....The second part of training has not 
developed in India to the extent which conditions of the life 
and the service, particularly of rural teachers, demand....If 
the spirit of those who have had something before entering upon 
their work is to be kept alive and if their technical skill as teachers 
is to be improved, it is vital that they should ћауе opportunities 
from time to time to attend refresher courses. The time may 
not yet be ripe for the logical outcome of this concept of the 
two-fold nature of the training of teachers. But in course of 
time, there ought to bein each province а Government Training 
College comfortably housed, well-equipped and organised and 
staffed for the purpose of providing a sequence of refresher 
courses of one or two months duration throughout the years.* 


The climate for in-service training of teachers gradually gathered 
momentum in India after 1937. This is evident from the reports of 
geveral commissions and resolutions by professional organisations of 
teacher-educators on the problem. 


Та 1944 the Sargent Report on “Post-war Educational Develop- 
ment in India”, while discussing the need for an improved organisa- 
tion of teacher preparation, suggested : 


In addition to the provision for the actual training of teachers, 
refresher courses in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Board should be provided at frequent intervals in order to keep 
trained teachers up-to-date. Such courses should cover all the 
subjects of the curriculum as well as new ideas and methods of 
general interest. They are of the greatest importance. in a 
country where a large number of teachers necessarily serve in 


isolated villages. 


1. Abbott-Wood Report. Pp. 24-27. 
2:. The Sargent Report. Р. 64. 
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During the several years after 1944 one finds different. States 
taking up the programme of refresher courses in the country. Madras 
had already started a programme of refresher courses for the teachers 
of English from 1933. YWCA had already started organising refresher 
courses for teachers every year at Ootacamund. In Madras city dur- 
ing the forties, short courses and evening elasses were arranged from 
time to time. Some of these courses were held with an admission fee 
of Re. 1 for the whole course. The first course of this type was 
organised by Christian Literature Society and two more were organi- 
sed under the auspices of South Indian Teachers’ Union and Madras 
Teachers’ Guild. А course was organised by Madras city teachers 
at St. Christopher Training College. Dr. Allagappa Chettiar Training 
College, Karaikudi, started the practice of extension lectures about this 
time. In U. P. a refresher course in General Science was held, In 
Bihar, the technique of organising refresher courses was improved. 
Elaborate syllabi were prepared and sent to teachers in advance, the 
idea was that those who came to refresher courses should have put in 
some work оп tho syllabus beforehand. The attempt, however, was 
not very successful. During the year 1950, the University of Mysore, 
organised а summer course in education for college lecturers. This 
was organised by the Teachers’ College, Mysore. This appears to be 
the first attempt to provide in-service education to lecturers of 
colleges. 


In Bombay, the Association of the Headmasters of the Bombay 
State with the cooperation of the Education Department organised 
a refresher course at Mahabaleshwar. A three-week in-service course 
was also organised at Jullundur. 


This was the position of uncoordinated and sporadic attempts 
made by different institutions, namely, teachers, colleges, universi- 
ties, public organisations like the Y.M.C.A. or professional associa- 
tions like the South Indian Teachers’ Union, Madras Teachers’ Guild 
or the Bombay State Headmasters’ Association. Though sporadic in 
nature, such attempts were the pioneering work which stimulated a 
good climate for putting the programme of in-service preparation of 
teachers on an organized basis for the future. 


_ n the year 1949, the University Education Commission under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. 5. Radhakrishnan on the basis of first hand 
visits to a number of teachers colleges and after meeting a number of 
teacher educationists, recommended : 


An urgent reform is the institution of vacation refresher courses 
for High Schóol and Inter College teachers. At present neither 
students nor teachers utilise their vacation. For most of them 
vacation is the period of want of occupation. Most of our 
teachers do not keep intellectually alive, and there is little induce- 
ment for them to do so. It is extraordinary that our school 
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teachers learn all of whatever subject they teach before 
reaching the age of 24 or 25 and then all their further education 
is left to experience which is another name for stagnation. We 
must realise that experiment before reaching its fullness and the 
teachers to keep alive and fresh become a learner from time to 
time. Constant out-pouring needs constant undertaking ; prac- 
tice must be reinforced by theory and old must be constantly 
tested by the new.! 

The Commission also recommended that the scheme of refresher 
courses could be made a real success if the authorities of schools and 
colleges and the Government Education Departments made certified 
attendance at a university refresher course once every four or five 
years, a qualification for promotion. 


In the year 1950, the First Conference of the Principals of Train- 
ing Colleges met at Baroda, A special committee of the conference 
on the organisation and administration of in-service teacher education 
recommended, "То ensure the continued professional growth of trained 
teachers and to prevent their lapseinto unprogressive methods,” re- 
fresher course both general and special should be organised. The 
committee recommerded shorter course for untrained teachers working 
in class, refresher course for trained teachers and special courses for 
those teachers who wanted to have any advanced training in a specific 


field. 


In the year 1951, one more medium of in-service preparation of 
teachers was suggested. The Joint Secretary of the Association of 
Training Colleges drew the attention of the conference to the suggestion 
regarding the institution of professional training through correspon- 
dence courses spread over а couple of years with a break but intensive 
training at the end. The problem was again discussed in two successive 
conferences. Then came the recommendation of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission in the year 1953. The Commission, observed : 


However excellent the programme of teacher training may 
be, it does not itself produce an excellent teacher... increased 
efficiency will come through experience, practically analysed 
and through new and group efforts at improvement. The Teacher 
"Training Institution should accept its respon sibility for assisting 
the in-service stage of teacher training. Among the activities 
which the Training College should provide or in which it should 


collaborate are : 
(i) Refresher courses, 
(it) Thorough Intensive courses in special subjects, 
(iii) Practical training in workshop, 
(iv) Seminars and professional conferences. 


ha DA Sa ВИ 
1. University Education Commission’s Report, 1948-49. Р. 95. 
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16 should also allow its staff to serve as consultants to a зовоо! 
or group of schools conducting some programme of improvement. 


The, Third Conference of the Principals of Training Colleges in 
India held in 1954 further discussed the programme of in-service edu- 
cation of secondary school teachers. 


The cumulative effect of the series of recommendations by various 
commissions and committees and the efforts of the Indian Association 
of Teacher-Educators resulted in the establishment of the All-India 
Council for Secondary Education in the year 1955. It decided to organise 
а well-planned and well-organised programme of in-service education 
of secondary school teachers through the establishment of Extension 
Service Centres in selected training colleges in the country. This 
decision is the most significant step taken in the direction of 
improvement of education in general and secondary education in parti- 
cular, Asis natural for a developing country, the in-service education 
programme did not start from the bottom, but the decision was taken 
atthe top. The programme of in-service education and its organisation 
was designed to trickle gradually to the lowest level in future. А 
central body in the form of All-India Council for Secondary Ed ucation 
was entrusted with the work of giving guidance and assistance, financial 
as well as academic, to put this programme on a sound base аб the 
initial stage. 


Growth of In-Service Education 


The formal organisation of the programme of in-service education. 
through teacher training institutions is a revolutionary innovation in 
the field of education in general and teacher education in particular. 
When we look back to all the recommendations made by various 
committees, commissions and organisations we see that there has been. 
а time lag of more than 40 years between the origin of the idea of in- 
service education and the actual implementation of the same. Forty 
years is no doubt a long span of period, but if one considers that the 
country was ruled by foreign rulers up to 1947 and when one also 
considers that the British rulers were not interested specially in pro- 
viding good education, it appears that this innovation of in-service 
edueation could not be said to ha 1 time for imple- 
mentation. This is further supported by the fact that Teacher 
Education by itself did not develop considerably during this period. 
Up to 1908, there were only eight colleges of teacher education in India 
and the number went to thirty-seven by 1945. While in forty years, 
there was an increase of only thirty-four training colleges in India 
between 1945 and 1966 the number has increased from thirty-seven 
to two hundred and seventy-five approximately, 


There are special reasons accounting for the rather prompt imple- 
mentation of the programme of in-service education in India. The 


T 1. Secondary Education Commission's Report. P. 178. 
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major reason was the anxiety on the part of an independent country 


to expand the base of edu the one hand and to provide quality 
education on the other. After independence, the Government of 


India took early steps to improve the quality of teachers. As 
we have seen, actually between 1947 and 1954, two commissions Were 
appointed and many of their recommendations were implemented. 
This was а major factor which facilitated the spread of in-service train- 
ing programmes in the country. 


The second factor was the acceptance of the idea that extension 
activities were ав much useful in education as they were in other fields 
like agriculture. Agricultural Extension had already proved useful and 
effective in U. 5. A. where its foundation was laid as far back as 1862 
when the U. S. Congress passed the Morill Act. Extension activities 
in the field of agriculture were put ona firm base in U.S. A. in the 
year 1914 when the Smith-Lever Act was passed. The success of the 
experiment of extension services in the field o agriculture in the U.S.A. 
stimulated the Government of India to start large scale-programmes for 
extension education in the field of agriculture in the year 1952. 


The following table shows the growth of teacher colleges in the 
country from the dawn of twentieth century. 
TABLE 25 


GROWTH OF TEACHER COLLEGES AND THE PROGRAMME OF 
IN SERVICE EDUCATION 


States Up to 1903- 192]. 1936. 1946- 1951. 1956. 1961- Tota) 1965- 
1902 20 35 45 50 55 60 62 66 


Andhra 122665 1 3 "8 ни 8 9 
Assam 1 1 2 3 я Б 7 
Bihar see 1 E Ц 4 1 1 1 
Gujarat В m 1 2 2 2 4 1 17 
Jammu and 
Kashmir ES we = ex 1 2 3 3 
Kerala ... 1 1 2 16 1 21 29 
adhya 
мса 1 1 м 2 2 4 2 12 15 
Madras 1 os 2 1 3 6 4 2 19 19 
Maharashtra че 1 1 2 2 6 Б 3 20 27 
Mysore ous ө 1 2 2 3 3 1 12 20 
Orissa = nis DS ос уран 1 з 4 
Punjab СУ ал ялыг гаш | BAND ers 21 25 
Rajasthan Te ids 1 1 1 2 1 (OMNE GT 
рай ome dite, Wea le E раб und 48 56 
a. божі fre МИ АЫЛ АЖЫ 17 26 
1 1 1 1 2 .. 6 7 
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It. will be seen from the above table that teacher education had 
a very rapid development after the dawn of Independence in India. 
The number of training colleges by the end of 1945 was only 37, 
butin 196616 was 275. This shows that the number of training colleges 
increased seven times in the course of 25 years. 


In 1955 All-India Councilfor Secondary Education started the 
nation-wide programme of opening of Extension Services Departments 
inthe training colleges. Astart was made by sanctioning 24 Extension 
Centres in different training colleges in different States. These centres 
were established in training colleges because training colleges were 
considered as the only competent agency which had all human and 
mental resources for implementing the scheme on а large scale. More- 
over, in-service education began to be considered to be a part of the 
activities of teachers’ colleges. In fact, in-service education programme 
was looked upon as a continuation of the pre-service education. | Ап- 
other reason to start Extension Centres in the training colleges was to 
bring the training colleges closer to secondary schools and to keep the 
training colleges aware of the problems developing in schools and class- 
rooms. The Extension programme launched by the All-India Council 
for Secondary Education through the establishment of Extension 
Services Departments developed gradually. By 1964, ninety-seven 
Extension Services Departments were established in the country. 
In April 1959 the All-India Council for Secondary Education was re- 
placed by a new Directorate, viz., the Directorate of Extension 
Programmes for Secondary Education as a part of the Ministry of 
Education. The new Directorate took over all the functions of the 
All-India Council for Secondary Education. In September 1961, 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training was estab- 
lished as an autonomous body and the Directorate of Extension 
Programmes for Secondary Education became one of the departments 
of the National Institute of Education. With a view to developing 
research in the #914 of extension, one Extension Research Centre was 
started in the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education for developing effective techniques and procedures in ex- 
tension work. In 1966 the Directorate of Extension Programmes 
for Secondary Education was converted into the Department of Field 
Services under the N.C.E.R.T. 


While the programme of educational extension was being develop- 
edat the secondary stage a decision was takenin the year 1961-62 to 
start extension programme for the teachers of elementary schools. 
The beginning was made through the establishment of about 30 Ex- 
tension Services Centres attached to primary training institutions in 
different States. Today there are 45 Extension Services Centres 
catering to the needs of a small percentage of primary schools in the 
country.* 


1. Supra. Ch. VI. 
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Educational extension has thus come to stay in the country 
as the major agency in the programme of quality development in the 
field of teacher education. The Kothari Commission has also re- 
commended the institution of an Extension Services Department in 
every training institution beginning from the institutions preparing 
nursery school teachers to institutions preparing secondary teachers. 


VITAL ISSUES IN THE FIELDS OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
IN THE COUNTRY 


| Аз with all programmes there are several issues in the field of 
in-service education that are sufficiently challenging to warrant 
careful thinking. There are several major issues. 


The need for a hard look at the quality of programmes. The 
first major issue in in-service education today is the need to have a 
closer look at the nature and quality of programmes being organised 
in the country. Even a cursory perusal of the reports of programmes 
organised by Extension Centres and other agencies reveals that a 
greater emphasis is laid on discussing methods than understanding 
new developments in content. In-service education on methods of 
teaching is necessary. It can be justified, however, when the partici- 
pants are untrained teachers or where the participants are trained 
teachers, new developments in methods of teaching are discussed. 


At the pre-service education programme, the teachers do get 
or are supposed to get a thorough know-how of methods of teaching. 
No such useful purpose is served by discussing the thing which legiti- 
matély belongs to the programmes of pre-service education in a pro- 
gramme of in-service education again and again. If a programme of 
in-service education discusses problems like team-teaching, use of 
mass media of education, programmed learning or any other new 
development in classroom teaching is justifiable. But today new 
developments in methods or content do not find sufficient place 
in in-service programmes. At present, there is an accelerated develop- 
ment in content as compared to methods. Specially this is 80, In 
regard to Science and Mathematics centres. Even in English teach- 

jectives are concerned ая 


ing, there is a new thinking in so far as the ob, 
tent and methods used. These developments can 


е і з of schools. The in-service 
Summer Institutes or those 
ish at Hyderabad concent- · 
Unfortunately, the large number of 
y Extension Centres and State Departments 
ken note of these developments in their 


education programmes orga: 
organized by б 
rate on these А 
programmes organized b. 
of ЕЛасабіоп have still not ба 
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jn-service education programmes, Recently a few teachers who had 
attended Summer Institutes for Mathematies and Science had an 
opportunity to participate in in-service education programmes organiz- 
ed by Extension Centres. These teachers found it difficult to grasp 
the discussions in these programmes. They felt that the seminar 
seemed to undo what had been done by the Summer Institute. А few 
teachesr of English too had a similar experience. 


The major issue today is to organize the curriculum development 
programme through in-service education, keeping in mind the new 
developments, on the one hand, and what is going on in the national 
programmes, onthe other. Unless the in-service education programme 
touches on curriculum with respect to content, our attempts to bring 
about improvement in schools are not likely to succeed. 


There is another aspect of this problem. At the national level, 
ава result of studies and research, new programmes are being developed. 
Here a reference is made to the new syllabus in general science and 
the one in social studies developed by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion. These syllabuses are the products of thinking by experts over 
a period of years. These are the tools which can be used to sharpen 
the edge of understanding of teachers teaching these subjects. It is 
not necessary that these new programmes should be accepted, first, 
by the State Departments to warrant a programme of in-service educa- 
tion based on them. А dicusssion by teachers on these syllabuses by 
itself will broaden the educational horizon of teachers and may 
result in their increased ability to do justice to the teaching of these 
subjects in classrooms. Today we find the syllabuses only decorate 
the library shelves of the Extension Services, and do not form ап 
integral part of in-service programmes. 


_ Resource Personnel. The second major issue in in-service educa- 
tion is the type of resource personnel employed by Extension Centres 
in their programmes. Mostly the resource personnel come from teachers’ 
colleges. It is an accepted fact that teacher educators are in need 0: 
re-training. They have not been able to keep in touch with new 
devlopments in content and even in many cases, in methods. These 
resource personnel cannot go further than they have done in the pre- 
service education programmes. We refer here to the content of 
discussions led by these resource personnel. As far as their own methods 
are concerned, I mean methods of handling seminars, there 
is a tendency to adopt the usual lecture approach—an approach that 
is not suitable in in-service education programmes with small groups 
of participants. The results is the same hackneyed staff doled out, 
using a method that is not in tune with the spirit of in-service 
education. There is a minimum involvement of the participants 

reducing further the little possibility that exists for a carry Over 
to classroom situation. This generates unfavourable reactions among 
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the participants. One ої the participants some time ago pointed 
out that it was no use entrusting the administration of in-service 
education programmes to teachers’ colleges which could not develop 
even a good pre-service education programme. The issue here is the 
need to identify the right of resource personnel for in-service education 
programmes. 


_ Who шій Administer the In-service Programme? The third 
major issue in in-service education programme is regarding the agency 
that should be entrusted with organizing such programmes. Today, 
Extension Centres are invariably located in teachers’ colleges. The 
State Departments of Education through their specialised agencies 
also organize in-service education programmes, Ав regards the in- 
service education programmes organized by Extension Centres attached 
to training colleges, some basic issues have come to the surface. The 
training colleges are not charged with the responsibility to improve 
schools. This has been the responsibility of the State Departments 
of Education and their District Education Officers. In spite of all 
attempts to know the real needs of schools through advisory 
committees, we find that the programmes are generally planned by 
the teacher college faculty, if not by the coordinators or the honorary 
directors only. There is a tendency to decide upon a programme 
keeping in mind а particular resource personnel or the availability об 
some resource personnel from the teacher college faculty consequently 
these programmes do not meet the needs of individual schools. 


Again, it is not physically possible for an extension centre to 


/ know the real problems of schools. This is neglected because the 


training colleges have no responsibility to improve schools. Only 
the office of the district education officer is in a position to know the 
needs of schools and teachers, because it undertakes the work of super- 


.vision. If school improvement is the administrative responsibility 


of the district education officer, it is worth-whileto try to locate the 
in-service education agency in his office. 


It is argued that the offices of the district education officers 
are heavily overburdened with administrative work. But so are the 
training colleges, which are overburdened with pre-service education, 
programmes. We have already entrusted the in-service education 
in Science to State Departments by establishing Science Education. 
Units in the Office of the Director of Public Instruction. We have 
already entrusted the in-service education programme in examinations 
to State Evaluation Units in the Offices of the Director of Public 
Instruction. If the National Institute of Education has to play а 
concrete role in bringing about changes in the right direction in our 
schools, it must face this problem and not run away from it by by- 
passing these agencies. The role of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Offices of the District Education Officers in ітаргоу- 
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ing our schools must be accepted and supported further by open 
ing in-service education agencies in their cfüces This can be done 
оп, an experimental basis in at least one district in every State. 


Involvement of State Departments of Education 


The involvement of State Departments of Education in the 
programme of in-service education was negligible at the earlier stages. 
-Of late, efforts have been made in this direction with seme suc cess. 
Still, this involvement is not of a significant nature, What is required 
todayis to bring about the maximum involvement of the State Depart- 
"ments of Education into this programme of school improvement t hrough 
in-service education, by helping them to set up a department of in- 
service education in the State Directorate and assisting them both 
financially and educationally. Unless a bold step is taken in this 
direction, we may find that the efforts of extension workers are 
inefféctive to attain the goal. Today in a number of States, there are 
Guidance Bureaux, Evaluation Units, Curriculum and Research 
Bureaux, Audio-visual Departments, Science Units, English Language 
Units and so on. These are some of the agencies aiming at the in- 
service education of teachers. Given proper guidance and support, 
these agencies can, build up a strong in-service education programme in 
the States coordinated with the in-service education centres at the 
offices of the D. Е. Os. 


Such a programme can yield concrete results, "The issue today 
is to take а bold step to integrate these agencies into a major depart- 
ment of In-service Education in the State. If this is not done, in 
spite of our best efforts to bring about coordination, we will Бе con- 
fronted with a lack of co-ordination and confusion, the symptoms of 
which are already visible in some States. 


‘Training In-Service Education Workers 


у One more issue in in-serviee education is the acute dearth of 
trained personnel. The programme of in-service eduction requires 
persons trained in extension techniques. Extension is a skilled job, 
a specialised job. Today, it has been taken for granted that anybody 
from а teachers’ college сал, Бе an extension worker. This isnot true. 
Like all other specialised fields, extension education, is a special field 
requiring personnel specially trained for it. Such personnel arelacking 
at all levels, right from the Extension, Centre to the national level. 
There is a need to develop a good training programme for extension, 
personnel from all departments, including those of the National Insti- 
titute of Education engaged in in-service education work. They 
require substantial training in the techniques of extension education, 
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Conelusion 


In.service education programme through teachers! training 
colleges has shown а vital potentiality for bringing about quality 
improvement both in school education and teacher education at the 
same time. The programme is expanding at all levels—it has re- 
ceived the support of State Governments and the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training. A number of innovative ideas 
are filtering down to schools and classrooms through this programme. 
Conscious of its deficiencies and the limitations under which it has to 
operate, the organisers of this programme are improving the content 
of the programme and the competence ofits personnel. If schools are 
to improve, the only programme that can steer such an improvement 
programme is a well-planned programme of in-service education 
through competent teacher educators on the one hand and enlightened 
administrators on the other. То this end, all efforts to-day have to be 


directed. 
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PART THREE 


SPECIAL BRANCHES AND ORGANISATIONS 


Pro-Primary Teacher Education 

Physical Education 

Training of Guidance Personnel 

А Teacher Training Programme for Teachers of English 
Training of Teachers for Hindi 


. Training of Teachers for Other Indian Languages 


Teaching of Science 

Professional Preparation of Teacher Educators and Educa- 
tional Administrators—Its Role in National Life 

National Council of Education Research and Training 

The Indian Association of Teacher Educators 
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|| 6 PRE-PRIMARY TEACHER EDUCATION 
R. Muralidharan 


INTRODUCTION 


The success of the developmental plan in pre-school education 
depends to a very large extent on the quality of the teacher education 
programme in the country. The teacher educators have to play a 
leadership role in the progress and development of pre-school educa- 
tion, as they are the people who are responsible for training thousands 
of pre-school teachers who in turn will staff the pre-schools. Unless 
the foundation is sound, no solid edifice can be built up. А. good 
training programme based on the findings of current research on the 
growth and development ot the pre-school child is essential for the 
progress of pre-school education. 


A pre-school teacher has to play multiple role. Аз a teacher, 
she is responsible in that the children under her charge are stimulated 
to achieve the maximum of their potential. She helps the child to 
develop physically, socially, emotionally, and intellectually by means 
of different programmes organized in the school. To ensure proper 
development of the child, it is also essential to keep in touch with the 
home. In many cases, it is the home that needs more care. A large 
number of our parents need assitance in the caring of their children 
either because they cannot afford to provide the proper environment 
for their children or because they do not know how to do it or because 
of both. Here the teacher has to assume the role of the parent educa- 
tor. Soa pre-school teacher is a teacher, а playmate and а mother to 
the children and a counsellor to the parents. To fulfil these roles 
effectively, she has to be adequately trained. 

History and Present Position of Pre-School Teacher Education 

z as 1888, Kindergarten classes were added to the Saidapet 
КОШОТ Madras. The ХӨРӨӨ оЁ the Saidapet Teachers’ College 
had to do a part of their practice teaching in this school. Later on, а 
number of secondary and elementary teacher education institutions 
started courses in Kindergarten. The details of one of the courses 
has been given elsewhere. The Christian missionaries also did 


pioneering work in this field. 


Hig 


ПАЛИМ СЕ PE 
1. Supra. рр. 17—18. 
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The first full-fledged training institute was, however, set up in 1936 
at Vepery in Madras by а Christian missionary. It is still in existence 
and runs an effective programme. Madam Montessori’s visit to the 
country in 1939 gave an impetus to the progress of pre-school education 
on Montessori lines. However, prior to 1947, very little attention had 
been paid to pre-school education in general and pre-school teacher 
training in particular. In spite of the strong recommendations of the 
Sargent Report, nothing much was achieved in this field. But after 
1947, there was а slow change for the better. Nevertheless even today 
the states have not taken direct responsibility for pre-school education 
but many states have started pre-school teacher training colleges. 
However, pre-school education still owes its progress to private enter- 
prise. In addition to the pre-school training institutes run by the 
State Governments or recognised by them, the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare started its Balsevika ‘Training programmes in 196] at 
Delhi. It runs an integrated course of eleven months’ duration for 
pre-school teachers termed as Balsevikas. Later in 1963, the Central 
Social Welfare Board started its training programme for pre-school 
teachers for rural areas. Given below is а list of the different types 
of pre-primary training programmes in the country. 


TABLE 26 
PRE-PRIMARY TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


No. Туре of programme | Run or recognised by Duration 
1. Teacher Educators’ Training in | National Council of 9 month 
Early Childhood Education Educational Research "а 
and Training 
2. | Graduate-level training in Department of Child 1 demi 
Early Childhood Education Development, M. 5. бас, P 
University of Baroda 


3. | Teacher Training in Pre-Pimary | State Depart: 
` Education ил ments of | 1 or 2 years 


4, | Balsevika Training for urban Indian Council for Child 1 
1 t] 
areas Welfare Ge 


5. | Balsevika Training fo: 1 і 
KRE g for rural Sonta Social Welfare 2 years 


6. | Montessori Training осе онн Unspecified 


7. | Other short term courses Private agencies Unspecified 
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Training for teacher educators in pre-school education.—The 
National Council of Educational Research and Training recognising the 
need for improving the personnel of the pre-school training institutions 
started a course for teacher educators in pre-school education in 1963 
in Delhi. In 1965 the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training started a parallel course at Gandbigram, Madras, for the con- 
venience of the candidates from the southern zone. In order to attract 
candidates of the best quality, the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training gives a stipend of Rs. 200 to each trainee. 
Besides these two programmes of the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, the only other programme at the graduate 
level is run by the Department of Child Development, University of 
Baroda. 

Teacher training in pre-primary education, —Many of the States 
now have recognised pre-primary teacher training institutes, In 
some States, the Government itself runs the colleges, whereas, in other 
states like Maharashtra, the course is run mostly by the private institu- 
tions which receive grant-in-aid from the Government. The course 
is of two years’ duration in stateslike Madras, Bengal and U. P. but 
it ів of one year's duration in states such as Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
etc. The minimum requirement for admission is generally a high 
school leaving certificate. | Gujarat and Maharashtra also run а 
two-year course for those who hold а primary school certificate, the 
duration of whichis two years. The following tables show the state- 
wise distribution of pre-primary teacher training institutions. 


TABLE 27 
STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF PRE-PRIMARY TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 
State Number State Number 
Andhra Pradesh 2 Maharashtra 12 
Assam 1 Mysore 7 
Delhi 1 Punjab 3 
Gujarat 10 Rajasthan 3 
Kerala 3 | U.P. 8 
М.Р 4 West Bengal 4 
Madras z 
уе s Le 


Balasevika | Training Programmes.—Balasevika training pro- 
gramme was originally started by the Indian Council for Child Welfare. 
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Later when the Central Social Welfare Board also started the training, 
it was decided that the Indian Council for Child Welfare will train 
Balasevikas for the urban areas whereas the Central Social Welfare 
Board will train them for work in the rural areas. 


The Balasevika па у aims at an integrated approach and 
covers in addition to the usual education programme, courses in nutri- 
tion, methods of social work, recreation, etc. The course is more 
welfare-oriented in its nature. The minimum qualification for the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare course is High School Certificate, 
whereas, for the Central Social Welfare Board course, a middle school 
certificate is adequate. The following table shows that state-wise 
distribution of Balasevika Training Centres. 


TABLE ?8 
THE STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BALASEVIKA TRAINING 
PROGRAMMES 
Stato ICCW G.S. W.B. 
Andhra Pradesh РР ая Па 
Assam ase 1 
Bihar 1 
Delhi 1 
Gujarat. H 1 
Kerala 1 
Madhya Pradesh 1 1 
Madras 1 
Maharashtra 2 
Manipur 1 
Mysore H 1 
Orissa od 1 
Punjab 1 
Rajasthan 1 
Uttar Pradesh 1 1 
West Bengal 1 
Total 14 6 
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Montessori Training.—Some of the state recognised institutions 
mentioned earlier run their courses on Montessori lines. In addition 
to these institutions, the International Montessori Association runs 
short-term courses at different parts in the country. Many of the 
States have recognised this Association's training. There are now 
hundreds of pre-school teachers who are trained by this Association, 


Other short rm courses.—Short courses in pre-school education 
are also organised by many other institutions. The centre for Cosmic 
Education, Allahabad, for instance, runs short courses from time to 
time in various places. 


Madras State ran а short term course of 3 months' duration to 
train the village women for pre-school work. The training was given 
by the Mukhya Sevikas of the blocks, . This scheme needs special 
mention because of its inexpensiveness. Village women with a mini- 
mum educational qualification of Standard VIII were trained and 
placed in village pre-schools on a monthly honorarium of only Rs. 20, 
In many cases, the pre-school teacher or the Balsevika is also the 
Secretary of the mothers’ groups ‘This should get her more support 
and co-operation from the parents in running the programme. The 
Madras Scheme is unique in that the State recognised the need for pre- 
school education as fundamental as the provision for primary education. 
То quote in АШ from the Government Order 180 dated 20 Janvary, 
1962, “the object of providing compulsory primary education to all 
childrenis to ensure that they will receive the basic minimum education 
which is necessary to equip them for the diverse and varying occupations 
of later years and which will enable them to grow into active and useful 
citizens. It is at the sametime recognised that the need for impart- 
ing pre-primary training to children in the formation of correct habits 
of mind and body which will constitute the basis for informal edu- 
cation at the primary level is as fundamental as the provision of 


primary education itself." 


Survey of The Pre-School Teacher Training Colleges 
Response.—As per request of the Education Commission 
chaired by Dr. D. 5. Kothari, the Department of Psychological Foun- 
dations of the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
designed an inventory for the survey of pre-school teacher training 
colleges. The survey was conducted by various regional centres, 
Though almost all institutes were contacted, only 42 institutes partici- 
atedin the study. Out of the 42, 11 institutes from the Maharashtra 
State responded to а modified version of the inventory. The 
Maharasthra centre in their attempt in translating the investory 
modified it considerably and, therefore, the results had to be treated 


separately. 
Though the data from all the institutes are not available, it is 
felt that the sample under study is fairly representative and the data 
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obtained should give us an idea about the condition of the pre-school 
training institutions in the country. Therefore, the data is made use 
of in answering the queries regarding the position of pre-school teacher 
institutions. 


Ag many as 42 institutions responded to the study. Of these, 
one was from Assam, one from Delhi, five from Gujarat, two from 
Kerala, two from M. P., two from Madras, eight from Mysore, eleven 
from Maharashtra, one from Punjab, two from Rajasthan, five from 
Uttar Pradesh and two from W. Bengal. 


Out of these 42 institutions under study, 8 are government 
institutions, one is attached to a university, 30 are recognised by 
either the State or the Central Government or by both, while three 
are unrecognised institutions. 


Of these the first institute бо be started was Nursery Training 
Centre, Vepery, Madras. It was established in 1936, and the latest is the 
Balsevika Training Camp, Gauhati, which was started in February, 
1965. Inthe period from 1947-52, five institutions were set up, опе in 
Gujarat, one in Madras, one in Mysore and two in U.P. Inthe period 
1953-58, ten institutions were started, two in Gujarat, one in Kerala, 
two in Madhya Pradesh, one in Mysore, two in U. P. and two in West 
Bengal. Fourteen were started in the period 1959-65—one in Delhi, 
two in Gujarat, one in Kerala, five in Mysore, one in Punjab, two in 
Rajasthan and two in U.P. In Maharashtra, two were started from 
June, 1964. The others were established during the last decade. 


The training period is two years in Madras, U. Р. (recognised 
institutes) and West Bengal, in the Balsevika Training Centre, Gauhati, 
(Assam), and in Gujarat and Maharashtra (for Р. 5. С. candidates 
only). In the remaining institutions the training period is one year. 


Selection procedures.—Almost all the institutes advertise details 
of the training programme in newspapers. The time given for 
receipt of applications ranges from two weeks to twelve weeks. Some 
institutions charge a nominal fee for application form and prospectus. 
Most of the institutions hold an interview on the basis of which candi- 
dates are selected. Some institutions also conduct an entrance test, 
which is generally a test of general knowledge. The Р.Б. С. candidates 
seeking admission to the course in Gujarat have to pass a test in 
languages, general science and social studies, the subjects in which 
they are given training after selection. 


Essential Qualifications.—All the institutions in Gujarat, five 
institutions in Mysore, one in Madras and the Balsevika training 
programme in Gauhati lay down middle school pass certificate as the 
minimum qualifications for admissions. However, Gujarat runs 
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а two-year course for middle-pass where it is only one year for the 
S. 8. C. candidates. 2 Ч 3 


In the remaining institutions with the exception of Chetan 
Balwadi (Baroda) Post Graduate Diploma: Course and the Chitta- 
ranjan Teachers' "Training Institute, the minimum qualification for 
admission ismatrieulation. Inthe Chetan Balwadi, а graduate degree 
is required, whereas, the Chittaranjan Institute admits only those who 
have passed higher secondary or intermediate examination. 


Some institutions also prescribe age limits. The minimum range is 
from 16 to 18 and the maximum is from 24 to 30. Only in Balsevika Tra- 
ining Centre, Chandigarh, the maximum age is 35 but it admits only 
such eandidates who are deputed by organisations with a guarantee 
of absorption in service after training. 


It will be necessary to lay down some desirable qualifications 
for admission. А good division, higher qualification. than which is 
essentially required, aptitude for music, drama and other fine arts 
and experience in nursery school education, are some of the other 
desirable qualifications for admission to the course. 


Number of Seats.—The number of seats in about 17 institutions 
ranges from 40 to 60. Tt ranges from 80 to 135 in five institutions, 
and 20 to 32 in other five institutions. Two of the institutions 


have less than 20 seats. 


Number of applicants.—Generally speaking, the total number of 
applications exceeds the maximum intake capacity. The exceptions 
are the institutions at Ahmedabad, Nadiad and two of the three 
institutions at Bangalore. The institutions at Bhavnagar, Alleppy, 
Kozhikode, and Jabalpur and the Government College, Allahabad 
are particularly flooded with applications whereas, in the remaining 
institutions, the number of applications is not significantly larger than 
the intake capacity. The Balsevika training centres also receive а 
large number of applications perhaps because of the stipend of Rs. 600 


per annum that is given to the trainees. 


Instructional Programme 


ional programme of the institutes is treated in 3 


instructi 
Tem (2) Practical work, (3) Practice teaching. 


parts: (1) Theory, 


(А) Theory 
Theory incl 
different courses 


Principles of Education.— ugl 
огава Roo another paper in the majority 


udes as many as nine courses. The details of the 


are given below : 


Tt ів taught either as a separate paper 
of the institutions. Only 
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five institutions do not offer it, but all these institutions offer courses 
in nursery school education. 


History of Education.—It is offered as а full paper in Gujarat, 
Mysore and West Bengal. Gauhati, Kerala, Madras, Chandigarh 
and U.P., The course deals with contributions of Froebel, Montessori 
etc. in pre-primary education. 


School Administration.—It isa full paper in Madras and Balsevika 
Training Centre, Chandigarh. But the topic on maintenance of files, 
records, etc., is studied in all the remaining institutions. 


School Organisation de Management.—Gujarat, Kerala, Mysore, 
Punjab, U. P. and West Bengal offer it as a full paper. In the remain- 
ing institutions, a part of it deals with requirements of a good school 
site, furniture, etc., 


Parent and Community Education,—Yt is а full paper only in 
Delhi and Chetan Balwadi. But the aspect relating to parent-teacher 
relationship is covered in most of the other institutions. 


Methods of Teaching.—More emphasis is laid on, general methods 
of teaching in the recognised institutes of U. P., and West Bengal while 
Chetan Balwadi, Kerala, Mysore, and the unrecognised institutes 
of U. P. deal at length with methods of teaching specific subjects. 
Nursery methods of teaching are done in details inthe Vepery Insti- 
tute at Madras and in West Bengal. Montessori methodsa re done in 
detail at Thiruramivur Centre at Madras, while kindergarten, methods 
мо Боје in Chetan Balwadi (Post-graduate Diploma) and West 

engal. 


Health and Nutrition.—It is offered either as а full paper or as 
& part in almost all the institutes, though there is considerable vari- 
ation in the course content. 


Child Psychology.—It is covered in all the institutes. While the 
course outline varies from one to the other, the aspects relating to 
physical, motor, emotional, intellectual, and social development of 
the child are done in all the institutes. 


Course in Liberal Education. —They are offered only for the P. S. C. 
level course in Gujarat and in Gauhati institute. 
(B) Praetieal Work 


Dance, Drama and. Music.—It is done in almost all the institu- 


tions. It comprises of the study of nursery rhymes, action в 
children's songs, dance tunes, etc. о n songs, 


Art and Craft.—Art and craft activities are also carried out in 
all the institutions. In most of the institutes the art work consists 
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of creative activiti i inti i i 
аа Е such as drawing, painting or decoration, while 
aft work includes clay modelling, toy-making, sewing, ete. The 


institutes in Kerala do a full detailed practical paper in craft work. 


Physical Training.—1t is done in some form or the other in 
almost all the institutes except those at Delhi and Mysore and Chetan 
Balwadi and the Centre of Cosmic Education. It includes rhythmical 
games, drill, free movements, simple exercises, etc. 


N Field work.—Field activity is a requisite in a good number of 
institutes, It mainly includes home visits. Some of the other activi- 
ties are camping, visits to Balwadis and welfare extension projects, 
observation of community life, organisation of parent-teacher meetings, 
recreational programme for children, and exhibitions, planning health 


сате programmes, etc. 

Child Study.—Some institutions require the studerts to make a 
study of a single child or а group of children, by making pericdic al 
observation. 


Record-keeping. —1t 
records and forms а part of the cours 


involves the maintenance of different 
e in some of the institutes. 


utrition.—Only the two Balsevika training 


Health, hygiene and n 
h, hygiene and nutrition. 


centres have a full practical paper on health 
Health practicals consist of сате of children, keeping а record of their 
height and weight, use of thermometer and administering first aid. 
The course in hygiene includes clements of nursing and also environ- 
mental hygiene. Nutrition course includes protection of foodstuff, 
how to purify water and preparation of simple food for children. 
Sense training and training in practical life exericses are given in 
some of the institutes by making use of the sensorial material. 


(С) Practice Teaching Programme 

All but two of the training institutes have attached demonstra- 
tion schools which are generally utilised for purposes of demonstrating 
good teaching, for actual practice teaching and for observation of 


children. 

Eleven of the institutions use only о: 
six of them use three schools while the те 
On an average the number of student teachers sent to one school is 
about 15, while the range lies between 51 and 2. The number of 
supervisors ranges between 1 and 12 though in majority of the institu- 
tions the range is between land4. The number of class room teachers 
with whom the student teachers work in the practice teaching schools 
ranges between 3 and 7 in most of the institutions. 


ne school for practice teaching, 
maining use more than, three. 


There is a wide variation between the institutions as regards the 
time spent in actual class room practice teaching or in lesson plan 
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preparation, discussion of lesson plans or observation of children. 
‘Actual class-room practice teaching hours range from 7 hours to 400 
hours, The range is from 9 to 300 hours for lesson plan preparation, 
9 to 100 hours for discussion of lesson plans, and 20 to 400 hours for 
class room observation. 


Evaluation Procedures оф 

Most of the institutions follow an evaluation procedure which is 
partly internal and partly external. The minimum percer.tage for 
passing varies generally from 35 to 40 per cent but most of the institutes 
require separate minimum for theory, practice teaching and practical 
work. Year's work and performance in sessional examinations are 
taken, into account in the assessment of the students in many of the 
institutions. 

The total number of marks for the examination and the marks 
for each subject varies from one institution to the other. A rough 
picture may be arrived at by looking at the weightage given to the 
theory, practice teaching and practical work, The weightage given 
to the theory ranges from 44 to 80 per cent though the majority ranges 
from 50 to 69 per cent. Many institutes do not distinguish between 
practice teaching and practical work. Taking into account only those 
that have separately given, weightage for practice teaching ranges 
from 7 to 25 per cent and for practicals it ranges from 16 to 40 per cent. 
The Staff 


Training.—The number of full-time staff members in the insti- 
tutes ranges from 1 to 14. Out of 30 institutions which have given 
the figures, 10 employ 1 to 2 full-time staff, 13 have 3 to 4, 3 have 
5 to б and 4 have more than 6. As regards part-time staff, 20 institu- 
tions employ them. The number appointed rarges from 1 to 10. 13 
have 1 to 2 part time staff, 4 have 3 to 4, and 3 employ more than 5. 

Out of the 176 staff members (118 full time and 58 part time), 
60 of them have received some kind of training in pre-primary edu- 
cation. The break-up of the 60 members is as follows: 

TABLE 29 
QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHING STAFF 


Type of Training Number 


Pro-primary training plus training in allied subjects (music, 
й dancing, eie plus я degree 3 
re-primary training plus graduate/post-graduate де, i 

Arts/Science and Education чо ска 


Pre-primary training plus Graduate/post-graduate degree only $ 

in Arts/Science 6 
Pre-primary education plus intermediate/matriculation 18 
Only pre-primary training 5 


Total 
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Fifty-five teachers have received training in allied subjects such 
as music, drawing, dance, etc. The break-up of these 55 teachers 
is as follows : 

TABLE 30 


TRAINING IN ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Subject Number 


Training in allied subjects plus graduate/post-graduate 


degree in Arts/Science and Education 4 
Training in allied subjects plus graduate/post graduate 

degree only in Arts/Science 8 
Training in allied subjects plus intermediate/matriculation 16 
Only training in allied subjects 27 


aut MU гу a ES Sap UE 
Thirty-six candidates have received teacher training thou gh not 
at the pre-primary level. The break-up of these 36 is as follows : 
TABLE 31 
QUALIFICATIONS OTHER ‘THAN PRE-PRIMARY TRAINING 
ی و ی ا ا کے‎ жан ан 
| 
Qualifications Number 


Post-graduate degree in Arts/Science plus degree in Educa- 


tion 15 
Degree in Arts/Science plus post-graduate degree in Educa- 

tion 2 
Degree in Arts/Science plus degree in Education We 


to 


Degree in Arts/Science plus Certificate in Teaching 


Tho rest of the 25 candidates have no special qualifications to be 
on the staff of the pre-primary teacher training institutes. Their 
break-up is as follows : 

TABLE 32 
STAFF WITHOUT SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Qualifications Number 
post-graduates in Arts/Science 11 
Graduates in. Arts/Science 12 
2 


Intermediates/ Matriculates 


Total 25 
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Asregards the principals/heads of institutes, only 11 of them have 
training in some kind of pre-primary education, All of them are 
graduates or post-graduates and twelve of them have degrees in Educa- 
tion. 


Scale of Pay.—The designation of principal is used for the head 
of the institute in almost all the institutes except in four, where the 
term “head of the department” is used. In some of the institutes 
both the posts of Principal and the Head of the Department exist. 
The pay of the principal/head of the department varies consisderably 
from one institute to the other. It ranges from a scale of Rs. 
800-50-1,250 to a consolidated amount of Rs. 120. The initial basic 
pay of the head of the department where the post of the principal 
also exists ranges from Rs. 325 to Rs. 120. 


The post of lecturer exists in most of the institutes on a regular 
pay. The initial pay ranges from Rs. 110 to Rs. 250 though in most 
of the institutes the range із from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. In three institutes, 
it is Rs. 250 and in another three, it is less than Rs, 150. 


Generally part-time persons are appointed as teachers of music, 
art, craft, etc. They are usually given a consolidated amount per 
month which ranges from Rs. 15 to Rs. 125. А few ої the institutes 
have them on the regular post in which case their initial basic pay 
ranges from Rs. 110 to Rs. 130. 


Most of the principals are given residential accommodation. 
Provident fund facilities and pension or gratuity are given to the staff 
of most of the institutes. 


In Maharasthra, out of the 11 respondents 8 institutes have the 
contributory Provident Fund Scheme for their staff and one has the 
pension scheme. 


School Plant 


Library.— Almost all the institutes have а library in their premises 
but only seven of them have a reading room attached to the library. 
There is a large variation in the number of books in the library. In 
the number of general books, it varies from 2 to 2,500 ; in professional 
books, it varies from 10 to 2,500 ; in children’s books, the range is 
between 20 о 1,710. Asregards journals, it is found that on an average 
each institute obtains 3 to 4 journals in Indian languages. Indian 
journals in English are subscribed by 12 institutions, while 4 institutions 
subscribe to foreign journals. However, the information regarding 
the library is not complete as about eight institutes did not respond 
to this item. 


Workshop and Art Room Facilities.—Six of the institutes have 
a separate workshop but in nine more institutes workshop activities 
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are carried out even though no separate workshop із available. Simi- 
larly nine institutes have a separate art room but art activities are 
carried out in six more institutes though they have no separate art 
room. 


Building 


Out of the 31 institutions under study, 12 institutions have 
their own buildings. Fifteen institutions are located in rented buildings 
whereas 3 enjoy rent free accommodation. One institute did not 
supply any information. In Maharashtra out of 11, 3 colleges have 
their own building, 7 are run in rented buildings and one is in a building 
without any rent. 


Тће owned buildings were generally built for purposes of housing 
а college. In most of the rented buildings, the buildings were adapted 
for this purpose Out of 29 institutes reporting on the condition of 
their buildings, 7 of them have excellent buildings, twenty report it 
to be satisfactory and two to be poor. 


In Maharashtra, five out of the 11 institutes have adequate and 
convenient accommodation whereas the others find the accommoda- 
tion either inadequate or inconvenient or both. Nevertheless, all 
the institutes have adequate water, electricity and sanitary facilities. 


Most of the institutes including those in Maharashtra are located 
in urban areas. The facilities for transportation in the case of the 
majority of institutes are reported to be good. The practice teaching 
schools in most of the institutions are either in the same premises or 


adjacent to them. 


Finance 


Out of the 19 institutions that reported the income and expendi- 
ture figures and sources, it is found that 13 were having deficits, three 
had savings, 2 had at times deficits and at times savings. The other 
12 institutions did riot give the figures. 


The main sources of income for most of the institutes were from 
government grants and fees. Ө five of the institutes do not receive 
grants from the Government. These institutes derive their income 
mainly from the fees and also from the contributions from the manage- 


ment. The item of expenditure is mainly the salary of the staff. 
ises also stipends and rent. 


In a few institutes, it compri: 

In Maharasthra, out of the 9 institutions that responded to the 
"s of them receive grants from the Government. Three 
institutes ran in deficit for the year 1963.64 for which figures were 
available. The range of deficitis from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 11,000. The 
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items of expenditure are mainly the salaries of the staff and the rent 
of the building. 


Special Problems In Pre-Primary Teacher Education 


General.—Pre-primary teacher education is at present faced 
with certain acute problems. Forinstancethereisa crying need for 
trained teacher educators. It is found from the teachers’ qualifica- 
tions that only about one-third of the teachers have had any kind of 
training in pre-primary education. Unless the teacher educators 
are well-trained, one cannot hope for good training for the teachers. 


Another problem is with reference to the teacher educators’ pay 
and their working conditions. There is too much variation from one 
institute to the other. In many of them, the pay is too poor to 
attract qualified teacher educators. Itis high time that these aspects 
are standardised so that the quality of the teachers whom they train 
does not suffer. The State Governments should insist on certain 
minimum conditions for all the training institutes. No institute that 
does not fulfil these criteria should be allowed to operate. The State 
Governments should lay down standards of training and make arrange- 
ments for conducting examinations on the completion of the course 
of training. 


Many institutes need to revise their course content. It has 
become obsolete and needs immediate revision. A seminar and a 
workshop in this connection will be most useful. Similarly the evalua- 
tion procedures followed in the institutes should also be improved 
considerably. 


Another aspect which should be looked into is the preparation 
of equipments. Every institute must have a good stock of children’s 
literature, pictorial material for children and other play equipments. 
A workshop where the trainee can learn how to manufacture and repair 
equipments is most essential in every institute. Guide-books for 
teachers will have to be prepared. 


The libraries should be strengthened in many of the institutes 
and the students and staff should be encouraged to make better use 
of the library. 


The need for developmental programme—.At present facilities for 
teacher preparation in pre-primary education are very limited. There 
are about 80 training institutes including the Balsevika training centres 
and if each institute turns out on an average 40 trained teachers the 
annual turn-out works out to be 3,200. 5 


Evenif we aim to get only 10 per cent of the population of chil 
between the ages of 3 and 5 in pre-schools, pue the ‘Fourth Pie 
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period, we need 1,49,000 trained teachers, keeping a pupil-teacher ratio 
of 20:1. To produce 1,49,000 trained teachers within five years, 
we must have 745 training schools with each school training 40 students 
from the first year of the Fourth Plan period. Therefore, а crash 
programme for the preparation of teachers is most essential if we want 
trained teachers in our pre-schools. 


There is sufficient research evidence to indicate that pre-primary 
education is necessary and advantageous for all children and the more 
deprived the home, the greater is the need for some pre-school training. 
Nevertheless, India today cannot perhaps afford to spend,a large 
amount in pre-school education. Therefore, a cheaper kind of pre- 
school education like the system that is adopted in Madras State may 
have to be resorted to on à large scale. We may have three kinds of 
schools, viz., (1) A type having complete equipment and full trained 
teachers, (2) B type with minimum equipments but having trained 
teachers and (3) X type schools with minimum equipments and 
in-charge of local women with lower educational qualifications who 
have received a short training for a period of 3-5 months and who 
draw a small honorarium, 


Under the scheme, we may have to think of teacher preparation 
аб three levels et Training of teacher educators to staff the teacher 
training institutes, (2) Training of teachers to staff the “А” and ‘P’ 
type schools, (3) Training of teachers to staff the ‘X’ type schools. 


Training of Teacher Educators. —The course should be designed 
to develop knowledge, understanding, skills and attitudes which are 
essential to the teacher educators, and should aim at training the 
teaching staff of pre-primary teacher training institutions, supervisory 
and insp2ctorial staff and the heads of nursery schools. Minimum 
qualifications for admission should be a graduate degree plus experience 
in pre-school education. The duration of the course should preferably 
be of two years so that it can be equated бо a Master's level programme 
in pre-school education. But as the employment prospects are not so 
bright now, for the time being it may be feasible to run it only as a one- 

year programme. 


Training of teachers for ‘A’ and ‘B’ type schools.—This training 
programme should be broad-based and should not only include pro- 
fessional courses but also orientation courses in working with parents 
and the community. These teachers should not only meet funda- 
mental needs of children but also be responsible for guiding the parents 
in rearing the children. They should be able to make the community 
aware of the significance and need for pre-school education. 


The qualifications for admission should be the completion of the 
Secondary School and the duration should be of two years. Pre- 
p AER training should have the status of primary training. 
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Training of teachers for ‘X’ type schools.—It is clear now as a 
result of many try-outs that pre-school education can be expanded 
to the backward and rural areas successfully only if we can get the 
local women to run the schools. A considerably simplified training 
course will have to be run for these women. ‘The course should be 
practical in its approach and should emphasise the fundamental 
principles of child development. The duration of the course has to 
be necessarily short in order to enable the local women to undergo 
the course. A duration of 4-6 months will be most desirable but the 
course should be necessarily followed up by a series of refresher courses. 
The minimum qualification for admission should be primary school 
pass certificate. 


Here one should carefully consider the question of the agency 
that will impart this training. We should not repeat the mistakes 
committed by the Madras State in asking the Mukhya Sevikas to 
impart the training. Itisa most difficult job even for an experienced 
institute as 16 involves training persons with the very minimum of 
qualificiations. For the success of the course, it is most essential that 
the training is given by institutions with certain special facilities and 
atmosphere. The trainees should have adequate opportunity to see 
and play with the equipments, to see the children at play, to see and 
participate in the parent education programmes, to sing, dance and 
dramatise. They will have to be freed from their rigidity and should 
be encouraged as much as possible to develop their spontanicty. 


For this purpose, it is most desirable to start rural pre-school 
development centres on a large scale that will take up this type of 
training. These centres should be made responsible for training the 
teachers for ‘X’ type schools. These centres must have a demonstration 
school, a library, a museum, a workshop, а health clinic for children 
anda mobile extension unit anda recreation centre for children. 


Each centre should be able to train at least two batches of 
trainees every year, each batch consisting of at least 40 students. It 
should provide hostel accommodation for the trainees and residential 
accommodation for the staff. 


The local women so trained should play the leadership role in 
promoting pre-school education, in the rural areas. They should be 
helped from time to time by the centres by giving them refresher 
courses. It is most important that each of these centres should be 
located in а rural area. 


Better Facilities For Training 


о 


group 3—5 population during the Fourth Plan period. It means hav- 
ing 1,49,000 trained teachers. If the number of pre-primary training 


Suppose the target is to staff the pre-schools for 10% of the age- 
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institutes is ineréased from 80 to 600 in the urban and semi-urban 

areas by the епа о the Fourth plan, it should give us about 47,000 

trained teachers 

uon dE 

As a large percentage of the population is in the rural areas, we 

may assume there: will be more need for teachers to staff the rural 

pre-schools.;:Hor;this-purpose, the Pre-school Development Centres 

will have фо фе: $ ая фе on a large scale. The programme may be 
phased as follows :— 


Oae in each state in the first year, 5 in the second year, 10 in the 
third year, 20 in the fourth year and 50 in the 5th year. Thus, by 
the end of the Plan period, there will be in total 1,290 development 
centres working in the rural areas of the country, training more than 
а lakh ofteachers. 


Such programmes of development in teacher education necessa- 
rily lead to the training of more teacher-educators. More universities 
and other high level organizations of research and training should be 
encouraged to start separate departments of child development and 
childhood education and organize master’s level courses in pre-school 
education. 


Finance.—Many educational planners in the country are con- 
vinced of the need and significance of pre-primary education. 
Nevertheless, when 16 comes to the provision of finances, they are 
baffled with the problems of finding sufficient resources. Ttisindeed 
a serious problem but by ignoring it one does not solve it. Just 
as we méet the expenditure of primary and secondary education, 
we will have to attempt to find the resources for pre-primary education 
too. We know beyond doubt that the rate of development is fastest 
inthe early childhood stage 2nd the child at thisstage gains maximum 
from an enriched environment. In spite of it, why should we insist 
in ignoring this stage and concentrate on stages which are by far slower 
and less profitable зо far as receptivity to education is concerned ? 


Again, if we take а look at the figures of wastage in Class Т, 
we find that it is more than 40 per cent. The amount expended on 
account of wastage only works out to 18 crores of rupees per year. 
Tt is agreed that one main reason for wastage at Class 115 poor prepa- 
ration for schooling- The child being new to school does not attend 
it regularly and does not settle down easily to school procedures. 
This can be easily avoided if the child is given some pre-school edu- 
cation than equivalent sum that is already expended on account of 

astage is spent on pre-school education, it is quite possible that the 
КОШЫ of wastage can be solved to а great extent. 


One may also consider the expenditure incurred on family 
planning and social education, in this context. These programmes 
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usually do not succeed if they are done inisolation. Itshouldnecessari- 
Ју revolve round the child and pre-schools perhaps may be one of the 
best centres through which these programmes can be operated. 
Pre-schools can have it as one of their parent education programmes. 


It may be true that with limited resources at hand 16 may not 
be possible for us to provide pre-school education for all in the near 
future. But let us take a stand that it should be our target. To 
achieve it, we may plan in phases. 


17 PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
P. M. Joseph 


BACKGROUND 


The importance of physical education has been recognised since 
the dawn of history. The ancient Greeks laid a great stress on the 
symmetry of body and mind. “The fair mind in the fair body will 
be the fairest and loveliest of all sights to him, who has the seein 
eye.” This has been called the aesthetic conception of sda 
culture. 


Tho ancient Indians also paid a good deal of attention to bodily 
fitness. Kalidas prescribes a sound body as a pre-requisite for a 
*dharmic! life: Sariram Adyam  khalu dharmasadhanam. In the 
Buddhist universities of Nalanda, Vikramshila and Vallabhi, swimming, 
wrestling, shooting arrows, swordsmanship and breathing exercises 
were considered as essential. 


Physical education was in a neglected condition in this country 
at the time of the advent of the Europeans. Ту was only in 1875 
that the MacLaren’s system of gymnastics was introduced in the 
school curriculum in Madras. Very soon, some forms of drill, physical 
training and games were prescribed, though in a restricted sense, in 
most of our schools. Tn the absence of well-trained teachers, the work 
was entrusted to ex-army personnel or gymnasts, and wrestlers, 


Systematic and scientific teacher training in physical education 
is comparatively recent in our country. The beginnings of this may 
be traced back to 1920, when the late Mr. H. C. Buck founded a training 
centre in Madras, under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. With the 
increasing attention givento physical fitness, the need for more trained 
teachers became apparent. Several colleges, offering one-year courses 
modelled on the Y.M.C.A. College at Madras, were established in 
various States in the country. 


Types Of Training Institutions 


Today, thero are ав many ав 49 institutions offering training 
e education to teachers. Out of these, three insti- 
Hoy are affiliated to universities and offer a post-graduate degree] 


diploma in Physical Education. These aro: 


2 ent of Physical Education, Panjab University, 
ig т А: in Physical Education. 2) 
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2. Government College of Physical Education, Patiala, Panjabi 
University—M.Ed. (Physical Education) and В.Р.Е. 
(Bachelor of Physical Education). 


3. Lakshmibai College of Physical Education, Gwalior (M.P.) 
Jiwaji University—M.P.E. and B.P.E. 


Tn addition to the above, there are fifteen more institutions, w hich 
conduct post-graduate diplomas in physical education. ‘These dip- 
lomas are awarded by the State Governments in their respeetive 
geographical units. The rest of the institutions offer а certificate 
course in Physical Education. The institutions offering diploma 
courses usually provide instructors’ certificate course also. In such 
cases the theory classes are held separately for the two types of courses, 
the activity courses being common. 


Management 


The institutions are managed by the Government, universities 
and private trusts. As many as thirteen institutions are run by State 
Governments. The Lakshmibai College of Physical Education, 
Gwalior is an all-India Institute. It is sponsored by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India and is managed by an autonomous 
board. 


The Kalyani University and the Panjab University have their 
own Departments of Physical Education. A few institutions like Sheth 
C. N. Vyayam Vidyabhavan, Ahmedabad, Christian College of Physical 
Education, Lucknow and S. P. Mandali’s Shareerik Shikshan Vidya- 
laya, Poona, are administered by private educational trusts. The 
rest are individual institutions managed by private trusts. 


As many as twenty-two institutions offer only Certificate Courses. 
Тћеу are in the Maharashtra. It may be noted that 10 institutions 
are purely residential and the rest admit Don-resident students also. 
The lodging and board charges per head per annum come to Rs. 
1,000 and Rs. 450 respectively. 


Currieulum 


The subjects usually included in the course of studies for dipl 
and certificateare : (1) Principles of Physical Education 22) Віа 
of Physical Education 3 (3) Organisation and Administration of Physi- 
oor S Ue ; М Anatomy, Physiology and First 
i еа, чсабіоп ; (6) Methods in Physi } сал! 
Aj Ci ot бараа, “Анн ysical Education, and 


In addition to the above, the degree courses includ 
Education (subjects like English, Hindi, Social Studies тон 
professional subjects (Kinesiology, Corrective Education Principles 
of Education and Psychology, and Recreation). ET 
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Post-graduate degree courses comprise advance levels of 
professional preparation like Philosophy and Principles of Programme 
Planning, Mechanical Analysis of Motor Movements, Supervision, 
Recreation, etc., with options for specialisations, and a dissertation. 


"The practical part of the different courses (certificates, diploma 
or degree) consists of instruction in calisthenics, gynamstics, ball 
games, like football, hockey and cricket, indigenous activities like 
lathi, lazim, asanas, minor games, indigenous games like kabadi and 
kho-kho, swmming (wherever, facilities are available), track and field 


and minor games. Practice teaching is the crucial part of the entire 
programme. 


Selection of Trainees 


The selection of trainees is usually done on the basis of scrutinising 
of credentials and interview. Most institutions have a policy of 
special tests for assessing physical skills. А few have adopted the 
‘National Physical Efficiency Tests’ for assessment, The Government 
College of Physical Education, Rampur, administered aptitude tests, 
prepared by its State Bureau of Psychology. 


The age requirement ranges from 17 to 30 years with relaxation 
up to 35 years in exceptional cases. The academic requirement is 
SSLO or equivalent for Certificate Course except in the Uttar 
Pradesh where the minimum is а passin ‘Intermediate’. The academic 
requirement for a diploma course із a basic degree (B.A., В.5е., B.Com. 
or B.Ag.), that for a degree course is a pass in the Higher Secondary 
or its equivalent, and that for post-graduate degree is a basic degree 
in Physical Education or a Базіс degree in any other subject with a 
post-graduate diploma in Physical Education. 


Evaluation Procedures 


Proficiency in theory courses is evaulated by the annual 
external examination conducted either by a university or by the State 
Department or Board of Education. In most cases sessional marks 
are allowed, in the case of Certificate in Physical Education in the 
Maharashtra to the extent of 50 per cent. The proficiency in theory 
course is usually assessed internally except in the Maharasthra. 
Teaching skill is assessed by internal instructors, the lessons assessed 
ranging from 15 to 40. Annually one or two lessons are also assessed 
by externalexaminers. Usually there is & parity in maximum marks 
allotted to internal and external assessment. А candidate has to pass 
separatelyin each of the three parts, viz., Theory; Practice and Teaching 
Skills. А few institutions have included ‘officiating’ separately under 


Teaching Skill. 


" ttending аб а game for periods ranging from 10—15 
days Pit Aid So forms part of the requirement for getting 
a certificate, diploma or degree. 
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The average expenditure, which students bear per year for the 
certificate and diploma courses, is Rs. 1,000. The cost of training him 
is estimated to be about Rs. 500 per year. This seems to be a gross 
under-estimation in view ofthe fact that the student-teacher ratio 
is low and the overhead cost in running an institution is rather high. 
On an average the student strength of these institutions ranges from 
8—60. 


The majority of institutions depend on government grants and 
tuition fees. The tuition fee approximates to Rs. 250 per annum, 
ranging from Rs. 120 to Rs. 300, A few institutions derive income 
from endowment fundsand donations Usually the State Government 
awards 50 per cent of admissible expenditure as recurring ага 25 per 
cent as non-recurring grant. The Central Government gives matching 
grants for the construction of gymnasia, hostel-buildings, ete. But 
very few institutions have availed of this opportunity, as they are 
unable to provide for the matching fund. 


Staff 


There is an acute shortage of staff. In fact the staff-studert 
ratio is pretty high, 1 : 9 ог во. However, it is to be noted that except 
in a few government sponsored institutions, no traircd librarian, is 
appointed. Many institutions being small, a teacher may have to 
teach a number of activities, in which he might rot have attained 
proficiency. Afewinstitutions resort to appointing specialsits (vn- 
trained) on a part-time basis for instruction in some activities. "Ike 
subject of Anatomy and Physiology is usually taught by a medical 
man having no training in methodology of teaching. His services 
are availed on a part-time basis. He also functions as a medical 
officer of the institution. 


The qualification of the principal of an institution cfferirg certi- 
ficate course only is usually a degree with diploma in Physical Edv- 
cation or a degree in Physical Education. In a few cases a trained 
graduate with diploma in Physical Education is insisted upon. In 
institutions offering diploma courses, the principal has to possess a 
post-graduate degree with diploma in Physical Education. Lecturers 
should also have a degree with D.P.E. or a degree in Physical Edu- 


cation. Persons with lesser qualifications аге appointed as 
instructors. 


Building 


A building usually consists of an office room (this also serves as 
the principals office), one or two class-rocms, a library-cum-staff recom, 
in а few савеза. gymnasium-cum-store room. Many institutions carrot 
afford to have even an indoor-play area, swimming pool, study halls 
etc. They have very small student body, and their finances are poor. 3 
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Equipment 


А questionnaire to the ‘Principals of Colleges of Physical 
Education’ reveals that the worth of furniture is 2—8 times more than 
the worth of gymnastic and sports equipment. А couple of institutions 
have mentioned “weight lifting set” as the unusual or special equip- 
ment they have. On an average, an institution possesses gymnastic 
and sports equipment worth Rs. 4,000, furniture worth Rs. 8,000 
and medical equipment worth Rs. 200. 


Special Problems 


Institutions offering certificate course only have the problem of 
attracting students since the N. D. 5. deprives job opportunities to 
their trainees and poor scale of pay for the trained student. With 
the integration of Physical Education, N.D.S., N.C.C. and A.C.C. 
into N.F.C. programme, the situation will improve. With the in- 
troduction of Х.О. programme in the school system, a trained 
N.F.C. instructor will receive emoluments on a par with his colleagues 
in the other departments of the school. This will attract youths to 
this profession and the enrolment in institutions will improve. 


Tt may, however, be noted that physical education reeds a 
variety of facilities and a number of specialists in various programmes. 
Hence the need for consolidating an uneconomic, inefficient, small 
institution into a larger institution is very urgent. 


1 8 TRAINING OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 
R. N. Mago 


INTRODUCTION 


Guidance and counselling is an area in education which is 
comparatively new to this country. Guidance is developing slowly 
but steadily with the overrall acceptance of the educational philosophy 
based on the needs of the individual. The function of school is also 
rapidly changing from formalized instruction to serving the ne ds of 
the individuals. In India, guidance programmes are gradually being 
accepted as an integral part of the function of the school for assisting 
the students to evaluate for themselves their own strengths and 
weaknesses and to realize their potentials for the good of self and of the 
community at large, 


Super mentions : “The merging of these several streams (re- 
ferring to vocational guidance, testing, psychotherapy) of develop- 
ment means that the movement started as vocational guidance now 
includes the psychotherapeutic approach"... “While it includes 
vocational guidance, it goes beyond it to deal with the person as a 
person, attempting to help him with all types of life adjustments.” 
Guidance in Indian educational scene is at the stage where this merging 
is beginning to take place. Vocational guidance and some of the 
essential psychological servicess are developing alongside each other, 
Now these service are expanding to the extent of helping students with 
life adjustments. 


., "The effectiveness of the work in any professional field is deter- 
mined by many factors. None, however, make a greater impact than 
the selection and preparation of operational personnel. ‘This is a 
matter of concern in any field where special preparation of регеоглеї 


is required, but is of particular concern in guidance and student 
personnel work.’”2 


The importance of training of guidance personnel was realized 

in India after the publication of the Secondary Education Commission ”в 

Report in 1952-53. The necessity for ал, adequately prepared guidance 

worker was felt by the Ministry of Education which established 

in Ostober, 1954, а Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
1. Super : Transition from Vocati i i 

logy, poo of Counselling Pahaa ҮП роо лен = 


2. Р.М.С. Minn, её. al. "Status of Preparation Pro; ammies for Guida: 
and Student Personnel Workers.” Bulletin, 1959. No. T. Washington D. С. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, P. 1. 
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Guidance in Delhi. This was, in fact, the first step towards the 
е development and coordination of the guidance movement 
ndia, 


Though the need for and importance of training of guidance 
worker was realized, yet its recognition in practice has not yet been 
achieved fully. There is still going on a long fight to establish the 
proposition that guidance personnel competence requires professional 
training. Almost every textbook on guidance invariably emphasizes 
the М M of the selection and training of student perrorrel 
workers. 


Tha preparation of guidance workers requires а comprehensive 
understanding of the dynamies of guidance and counselling. However, 
it is quite difficult to draw a precise design for the preparation of 
guidance personnel. The traditional approach has had emphasized 
on methods, materials and techniques. From the review of literature 
on guidance, it is quite evident that we have in fact passed the stage 
where the preparation of guidance workers was based primarily upon 
techniques. “The myriad problems confronting the counsellor have 
forced a fundamental shift in counsellor préparation to include in it 
a foundation of basic theory and research in the social and behavioral 
sciences. The facilitation and direction of the counsellor preparation 
programme calls for an interdisciplinary approach in which the contri- 
butions of the behavioral and social sciences are brought to bear." 
Since guidance amd counselling is а profession, which attempts to 
assist and support its practitioners as much as possible in their 
day-to-day activities, one major effort in this regard is the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of quality training programmes through 
which the knowledge and skills necessary for practice may be trans- 
mitted to the prospective guidance workers. 


The essential feature of any training programme is to develop 
greater competence in the counselling and guidance staff, so that they 
may better apply existing knowledge and practices. The guidance 
worker thus must be professionally e ueated and not merely trained". 
Like the physician and any other educated professional worker, he 
must learn specialized procedures and be responsible for their appli- 
cation in the light of a broad knowledge of his field. 


Since the introduction of guidance in our schools, а great paucity 
of adequately trained guidance workers has been felt. | In addition. 
the training programmes for them in. many cases were limited to one 
week or to a three months period during which the emphasis was much 
on short-cut usages of guidance tools and techniques with little orien- 


и 
1. 2. В. Franklin, ef. 
Services. Chicago, Rand Me 


al. Organization and Administration of Guidance 
Nally & Co. 1962. 
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tation to the guidance philosophy. Now, however, we are moving 
towards a stage where the emphasis will and should be placed on the 
highest possible quality of training. This no doubt takes time but 
the time will be well worth spending. 


The main purpose of this paper is toreport the present status of 
guidance training programmes in India rather than to assess the 
effestiveness of their respective programmes. 


Types of Guidance Institutions 


Guidance institutions are of various types. In the first 
place, there are guidance bureaux conducted by government and 
private agencies. Some of the universities also offer guidance 
courses at В.Е1. and M.Ed. level. The Extension Services’ Depart- 
mont also organize short-term courses. The relevant information 
is given in the following table : 


TABLE 33 
. 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTING SOME KIND OF GUIDANCE 
TRAINING PROGRAMME 
No. of Guidance No. of Universities 
Bureaus offering a course | Extension 
in guidance Services 
| ан = | conducting 
| orienta- 
State tion 
course 
in 
guidance 
Govern- Private B. Ed. M. Ed. 
ment 
Andhra Pradesh 1 3 1 1 
sam 1 1 ene 1 ase 
Bihar 1 ЗА 1 а 1 
Gujarat 1 4 3 3 4 
Jammu and Kashmir 4 285 1 
Kerala 1 1 1 en ii 
Madhya Pradesh. = 53) 3 4 2 
Madras 45 3 БУ 1 
Maharashtra 1 3 2 e 5 
Mysore 1 1 вЫ 1 з 
Orissa 1 ee 1 1 
Punjab and Himachal 2 1 1 va aui] 5 
Rajasthan 1 82 3 2 х 
Uttar Pradesh 1 3 4 6 6 
West Bengal 1 1 3 1 | 3 
"Union Territories 4 дэ 52 2 | 1 
Total 18 15 26 25 | 36 
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. The facts reported herein were collected through а question- 
naire sent to various agencies and institutions which organise some 
type of guidance training programme. The information recorded 
herein is limited to tke extent that only 60 per cent of the guidance 
bureaux and 33 per cent of other institutions having some training 
programme for the guidance workers responded to the questionnaire. 
Some of these, however, did notreportadequately. The Table 33 reveals 
that there are seventeen government bureaus of guidance in addition 
to the Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, of 
The National Council of Educational Research and Training. Besides 
these, fifteen private bureaus of guidance are also existing in various 
Indian States. The number of universities offering a paperin, guidance 
at B.Ed. level is twenty-six and at M.Ed. level the number is tw enty- 
five. In addition to the Bureaus of Guidance and the universities, 
thirty-six Extension Services Departments of the teachers training 
institutions have been conducting orientation courses in guidance. 


__ The existing training programmes also differ considerably 
with regard to their duration, content and emphasis. Numerous 
reasons could be assigned for such diversification of training progra- 
mmes. Some of the important reasons usually thought of are : 
(1) the nomenclature has not been standardized to the point wl cre 
designation of guidance personnel at various levels carry the same 
moaning for all concerned ; (2) the opinions of those responsible for 
conducting training programmes regarding what disciplines to include, 
are different, and (3) large variations about the functions and roles of 
guidance personnel at various levels have not been defined. 


Guidance Personnel 


A variety of terminology for guidance persornel is prevalent in 
the country. The different titles being used for parallel positions ато 
counsellor, school-counsellor, teacher-counsellor, career-master and 
guidance psychologist. The guidance workers who have undergone 
training of same duration and are performing similar functicns are 
known, by different nomenclature in different States of India. For 
example, a full-time guidance worker im a high or higher secondary 
school is known as the guidance psychologist in. Uttar Pradesh, career 
master in Madhya Pradesh, school counsellor in Maharastlia and 


Bihar, and counsellor in Delhi. 


Nature of Training Programmes 


levels of guidance personnel are known, there 
counsellors and career-masters. As regards 
these may be reduced to two levels: (i) 
) teacher counsellcr cr 


Till recently three 1 
are counsellors, teacher- 


their training programmes, d 
counsellor (full-time guidance workers) and (ii 


career-masters (part-time guidance workers). 
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The training programmes for the full-time guidance workers, 
i.e., counsellors nos m five states. In Delhi, it is offered by the 
N.G.E.R.T.,and in Bombay, U. P. and Bihar this programme 18 
organized by the State Bureaus of Guidance. А similar training 
programme is also being conducted by Panjab and Baroda uni- 
versities. The State Bureau of Andhra Pradesh also ran a ten 
months' course in 1960-61 but was unable to do so in the following 
year due to other demands of the staff. 


Тће short-term training courses are generally conducted for the 
career-masters or others as part-time guidance workers. These short 
term courses are usually conducted by either the State bureaus of 
guidance or by the Extension Services Departments of the teachers 
training institutions and in some cases by botli. 


The orientation courses have been organized for teachers and 
headmasters or principals with absolutely different objectives. 
Whereas, in most cases the orientation, courses were provided for the 
headmasters with the sole purpose of informing them of their guidance 
roles as administrators, the orientation courses for the teachers were 
meant to orient them with theirroles as teachers and part-time 
guidance workers. 


These courses were of short duration ranging from one week to 
three months. These short-term orientation courses were specifically 
designed for the teachers and headmasters of the secondary schools 
with the purpose of introducing them to some of the problems and 
concepts of guidance and to help them to see the importance and 
complexity of guidance tasks. The emphasis was on creating and 
promoting guidance consciousness among the teachers and head- 
masters, 


Besides the guidance bureaus and the Extension Services Depart- 
ments of the teachers’ training institutions, a number of universities 
provide pre-training preparation in guidance by way of having a paper 
on guidance in their syllabus for B.A. (Psychology) and/or for М.А. 
(Psychology). Karnatak University offers a full optional paper in 
B.A, (Psy. Full optional paper at М:А. (Psy.) level is also being 
OT $t eight и, e Patna, Delhi, Aligarh, Mysore, Jabal- 

ur, Lucknow, Kerala and Sri Ve iversit i i 
pe E ЫН nkateshwara University at Tirupati 


Despite the variationsinthe syllabi for this paper from university 
to university, it has made some contribution towards the pre-training 
g 


preparation for those who might wish to take up furth i 
trainingin the field at a later stage. od a 


Courses of Studies 


As stated earlier, two kinds of trainin i 
тлег, two kii 0 "я programmes are being 
conducted by various institutions in India, one fs for the full-time 
guidance worker and other for part-time persons. The full-time 
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guidance worker is usually imparted intensive training both theoreti 

calas well as practical so that he can develop E skillsin end 
menting guidance and counselling services in the school. For the part- 
time guidance workers training programme, a few lectures on the 
theoretical aspects of vocational guidance are given but the major 
emphasis is placed оц occupational information and on the techniques 
of collecting and disseminating such information to the students 

The real difference in these programmes, in fact, lies in seeing the 
importance and complexity of guidance tasks performed by counsel- 
lors and career masters. 

The subject matter included in these two courses differs in content. 
as wellasin depth. Table 34and Table 35 show the relative differences 
in the course programmes for the full-time and for the part-time 
guidance workers in India. 

TABLE 34 


LISTING OF STUDY COURSES FOR FULL-TIME GUIDANCE WORKERS 
TAUGHT AT VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


seme Percentage of Ini 
Percentage о Institutions 
offering these courses 


боро Bureaus ої Training 
Guidance | Institutions 
(а) Principles and Procedures of Guidance 50 per cent 55 per cent 
(5) *Prineiples and Techniques of Counselling | 4 » 40, 
(c) Theory of Vocational Development 33 ” 20 Р! 
(d) **Psychology of Occupations 17 5 12 5 
(e) Group Guidance 25 d 44 А 
(f) Psyehology of Adjustment 33 5 16 ^ 
(g) xexMeasurement and Evaluation in 50 A 44 N 
Guidance 
(h) ***Methods of Gathering and Interpreting 
Pupil Information 25 9) 32 $, 
(0) Organisation and Administration of 
Guidance Services 25 33 40 й 
(7 Oceupational Information 58 " 40 
(k) Basie Statistics for Guidance Personnel 42 5 [PME 
(1) Supervised Practice : 
(i) Practicum in Testing 33 5) 38145. 
(ii) Practicum in Group Guidance 48514 8 =) 
(ii) Practicum in Counselling 25 А 20 2: 
(iv) Any other 1 .. rd 


NOTE: Starred courses often overlap. 
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TABLE 35 


COURSES OF STUDIES FOR PART-TIME GUIDANCE WORKERS 


Percentage of Insti- 
go: tutions offering 
these courses 


(a) Oceupational Information 100 per cent 
(b) Principles and Procedures of Guidance 100 » 
(с) Practicum in Group Guidance 75 эр 


One institution also indicated that it offers two additional 
courses viz, Systems of Education and Development of Psychology. 
Guidance paper that is offered at B.Ed., M.Ed., B.A. (Psy.) or at M.A. 
(Psychology) level is so packaged that it simply touches almost every 
aspect of guidance and counselling. However, it is nothing more 
than having a glimpse of this professional area. 


Institutions which may plan to impart comprehensive training 
to their guidance workers, may consider the revised syllabus for train- 
ing the guidance personnel designed by the “All-India Workshop on 
Centrally Sponsored Scheme for Guidance” held at Bangalore in May, 
1962 as an acceptable course outline to start with. ‘This syllabus 18 
available from the Central Bureau of Educational end Vocational 
Guidance, Department of Psychological Foundations, NCERT, Delhi. 
Besides this, the Central Bureau has also developed a comprehensive 
syllabus for the training of Career Masters, which can also be obtained 
by the interested institutions without any obligation. Both of these 
courses can, be modified as per the needs of the institution and/or of the 
state concerned. 


_ This writer is of the opinion that since the counsellor is to work 
primarily ina School situation, he needs to know a good deal of 
school offerings in the school curriculum. A paper on the schcol 
eR for those who are fresh and have had no teachers’ training 
seems to be most desirable requirement in the spéciali LARA 
the counsellors. a ening of 


Selection Procedures 


The selection of guidance worker is the most crucial point in the 
process of organizing a guidance programme. It is generally agreed 
that, whatever the time a guidance worker puts in t he field of a 28 
whether part-time or full-time, he should haye the same CH. 3 
personality traits. 8 
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Аз all of us know that the guidance worker has to perform a 
bewildering variety of roles, one has to conduct a number of relation. 
ships and responsibilities which call for a diversity of skills, under- 
standing, interest, and attitude, to select a person for such an involv- 
ed position seems a difficult problem. 


Generally speaking, the counsellor-educators need to attract 
capable persons, prepare them well and keep them in guidance for a 
career job. They must try to select from many applicants those 
persons who will benefit the most personally and at the same time 
develop the skills, attitudes and understanding that will make them of 
maximum social value. 


A good number of training institutions for the guidance workers 
dohave certain acceptable standards for the selection. These standards 
include psychological tests, interviews and the evaluation of academic/ 
professional progress and in some cases references from the professional 
parsons are also called for. Daring the interviews, some institutions 
look for а person who seems well-adjusted emotionally over and above 
his other healthy personality traits. 


Sometimes the institutions get deputed candidates from various 
States and institutions. These deputed candidates, in most cares, 
are exempted from the formal selection procedures laid down by the 
training institutions for the purpose and in so doing they get candidates’ 
with varieties of different motivations and interests. Though these 
persons fulfil the minimum requirements yet, some of them do not 
have those desirable qualities which are usually attributed toa guidance 


worker. 


Teaching Staff 


The information regarding the teaching staff/technical staff 
primarily engaged in teaching of courses 1n guidance at various institu- 
tions was Not given by many responding institutions. Hence it seems 
rather difficult to mention the number of these persornel w он 
either on full-time or part-time basis. ltwas, however, Observe 
that of those who are responsible for teaching of guidance one 
some of them had either little or no training in igo e 
cases, these personnel had a course in guidance at M.Ed. о 5 р Te и 
Tt seems necessary to emphasize here that the conunse. s d e 
in any institution should themselves have proper qualification 1n 


guidance and relevant work experience. 


institutions indic 7 Пу get resource 
f institutions indicated that they usually 
8 б ртн ане guidance courses from agencies such as the 
pou of Educational and Уоса та] Guidance, State 
ваної of Guidance, Teachers’ Training Institutions, Employment 
ure 
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Exchanges, and District Psychological Services. Some ofthese institu- 
tions also get Fullbright professors for some period. 


Evaluation Procedures 


The evaluation procedures adopted by various guidance bureaus 
for the assessment of the work of guidance workers in training varied 
from one institution to other. The evaluation of the teachers training 
institutions comprise both of internaland external examinations, 


Тһе percentage of guidance bureaus which have exclusively 
external examination is 30, those having exclusively internal exami- 
nation is 20 and those having combination of both external and 
internal examination is 50. The weightage for theory and practical 
examinations is by and large fixed at 60 per cent and 40 per cent 
respectively. This distribution seems quite an acceptable one. 


When asked if their guidance training programme equipped a 
beginning counsellor/career-master/teacher counsellor to take up the 
guidance responsibilities confidently and effectively, fifty per cent of 
the respondinginstitutions stated ‘yes’, 25 per cent stated ‘no’ andthe 
remaining were not sure of it. However, institutions indicating 
‘no’ felt need for more time and weightage for practicum in counselling 
and more emphasis on practical training for the guidance workers. 


Management and Finances 


The Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
and the other seventeen government Bureaus of Guidance are being 
financed directly by the government. Out of the fifteen private 
bureaus of guidance functioning in various States, very few of them 
get State or Central help. P 


About seventy-five per cent of the responding instituti 

p f ponding institutions 
state that they get consistent administrative ve from their 
authorities. 


Ten per cent of the institutions also indicate ў у 
their trainees in their placement by way of А 
schools asking for such help by contacting the employers, by forwardi я 
details of their trainees’ academic and professional qualifications Ne 
the State D.P.I.’s and to the Employment Exchanges. З 


Finance 


One major problem related to the developme; 
training programme for ће guidance workersis tha Te Sisto 
all the State Bureaus reported insufficient finances, The other i ost 
tutions, however, did not report whether or not they had se і 
а, budget for guidance and whether it was sufficient o y parate 
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Special Facilities 


A need for enhanced budget was indicated by the instituti 

; 1 nstitutions 
especially for items such as staff, equipment and bier for Ший 
laboratory and for professional books and periodicals. 


Two State Bureausreported that they have separate counselling 
rooms fitted with one-way mirror. About 75 per cent of other guidance 
bureaus stated that they do have separate counselling rooms but 
these are not fitted with one-way mirror. It is the opinion of this 
writer that the counsellor educator staff is committed to informing 
students of their chances of success as counsellors at the end of nine 
months’ training and the counsellor trainee’s success depends on what 
experience one has had in counselling practice. Unless the counsellor 
educator staff has observed all interviews of their counsellor-trainees 
through one-way mirror, the counsellor trainee’s competencies in 
establishing a counselling relationship can hardly be judged. Many 
counsellor trainees get through the didactic courses and prove 
unsuccessful in conducting actual counselling with the students. 
There seems to be, therefore, a great need of having a fully equipped 
counselling room in every guidance bureau to give maximum benefit 
of training to the counsellor-trainees in this direction, Teachérs’ 
training institutións teaching a course in guidance also reported 
insufficient guidance material. 


It is, however, suggested that those responsible for sanctioning 
finances for the guidance institutions should set up adequate standards 
for initial and recurring grants to them. The guidance institutions 
may be given freedom of use of finances and benot restricted to specific 
details. The standards of financial aid may, however, be based on due 
consideration of the work undertaken by and the future plans of 
the guidance institutions and should invariably include goverrment 
and non-government agencies. 


In-Service/Orientation Programmes 


orientation programmes are usually con- 
dmasters by the State Guidance Bureaus 
and by the Extension Services’ Departments of Teachers Training 
Institutions. Through such courses, they are induced to see their 
roles as co-workers with the counsellors. They get an opportunity 
to realize that guidance is not specifically reserved for those who are 
in deep trouble, who are failing, and who are about to be transferred 
to some other training experience or seek employment. They also get 
to know that guidance procedures are not primarily designed for the 


treatment of emergency cases. 


The in-service and/or 
ducted for teachers and headi 


somewhat similar study revealed that 


Data received earlier in a і : rev 
short-term in-service training courses 


up to April 1964, thirty-three 
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in guidance for career masters were organized by Extension Services 
Departments. Ап up-to-date information in this respect could not 
be made available by the Extension Departments. However, a few 


of the responding institutions have mentioned the types of orientation/ 
in-service training programmes conducted by them. These are as 


follows : 

1. Collection ànd dissemination of information, 
. Pupilrecords, 
. Сатеет exhibitions, career conferences, 


. Organization of guidance services in schools, 


. Selection of courses by students, 
. Plant visits, 


. Talks on employment opportunities in various fields, 


c о з с c P €$ Bw 


. Administration of tests, and 
10. Techniques of group guidance. 
Survey of Specific Problems 


‚ 1, question concerning the kinds of problems/difficulties felt by 
institutions during the past few years in conducting their respective 
training/orientation programme for the guidance personnel was asked. 
Approximately two-thirds of tho responding institutions mentioned 
a great variety of problems. These are summarized below : 


1, Since the scope for employment in the guidance field i t 
, much, бо get right type of persons is a problem ; Er 


. Guidance and curriculum, 


2. Guidance is not a uniformly a icy i 
educational set-up. ` ЕВНА ЫЕ V the total 


3. Lack of adequate financial provisions. 
4. Lack of experienced and suitable professional persons in the 


field. 


5. Lack of interest in guidance among the educati iti 
as wellas in the managing Бове ої aoe ре 


‚6: Lack of equipment, furniture, building, 
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7. Non-availability of practising schools. 


8. Lack of placement facilities for the staff trained in guidance 
work. 


9. Lack of psychological tests with Indian norms. 


10. The training programme should be provided to a large number 
of teachers over a longer period and adequate arrangement 
for inspection of the work done by career-masters in their 
respective schools may be made. 


11, Without starting ‘guidance units’ in schools and colleges, 
training programmes for counsellors, career-masters or 
teacher counsellors have nb méaning. 


12. The syllabus for the various types of guidance personnel 
needs modifications. 


Summary 


The field of guidance and counselling, as stated earlier, is still 
in its infancy here. № was аб the recommendations of Mudaliar 
Commission that the Ministry of Education instituted a. Central Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance to do some pioneering work 
in this area which might be useful in the process of helping the students 
as well as to the Indian education. Slowly but steadily the different 
Indian 801608 started their State Bureaus of Guidance. | Many private 
guidance bureaux did wonderful pioneering tasks in this field. 


is evident, it is difficult to obtain, properly qualified personnel 
in аа к а К field, and this was also true in respect of guidance 
and counselling. However, with the gradual establishment of this rew 
field, suitable training standards will soon. be established. Hence 
all possible efforts for employing qualified candidates should be made. 


Tt has been observed that approximately twenty per cent of the 
State Bureau staff members do not possess professional qualifications 
T idance and many others prssess very limited training and 
in Бе се in guidance. The posit‘on of the teachers’ training college 
e ть ed for teaching of guidance paper із rather discouraging. 
р» encor have not acquired professional training in the field of 
pe They are either МАЈ in Psychology or M.Ed. with an 


optional paper in guidance. 


ар ammes for.the various types of guidance 

The pedo ies rounded out. The training of the full-time 

bue kers should include a study of societal forces and cultural 

dance we upervisd.troining in. counselling and planned group 
A sed 
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discussions besides other courses in guidance and counselling. If the 
field of guidance and counselling is to play an important role in 
education, the training of guidance personnel should be very compre- 
hensive and not be confined merely to the smattering of some of 
the measurement, guidance and counselling theories. Of the total 
learning programme, not less than one-fourth should be devoted to 
supervised training in individual and group guidance or group counsell- 
ing. 


The course outline developed by the CBEVG for the career- 
masters training can be followed by the agencies engaged in the 
training of these personnel. However, the emphasis should always 
be on the enrichment of this programme, 


A reference to the evaluation of training programmes is needed 
to be given here. All training institutions for the guidance w orkers 
should develop an evaluative criteria for their respective programme 
and should plan on the improvement of that. Unless proper evalua- 
tion is done, no programme of training can be effective. Some of the 
questions that might be considered for evaluating the training pro- 
grammes are : 


1. Have the trainees developed a guidance point of view 1 


2. Have the trainees learnt about the student appraisal techni- 
ques and their effective use ? 


3. Have the trainees learnt to handle problems of pupil adjust- 
ment during the nine months of graduate study 1 


4. Should graduate training in guidance and counselling include 
familiarity with various curricula ? 


The guidance movement in India will receive a big boost if the 
Bureaus of Guidance as well as the Extension Services Departments 
of teachers training institutions will conduct more in-service end 
orientation courses in guidance for the teachers and headmasters. 


_ As indicated earlier, most of the guidance a 4 
equipped to conduct diploma courses со ги Алок od 
however, arein positiin to impart necessary training to full-time 
guidance workers and they should continue, to do so. For others 
it would be economically undesirable to undertake this task of training. 
Short-term courses in guidance may, however, be conducted by them. 


Besides, each training institution in thi 

3 й n this са: 

Guidance, Central Bureau of Educational and сы нач ED ої 
private Bureau of Guidance and the Teachers' Trai tion 


: 1 ning Instituti 
should arrange to establish a guidance programme ih a все не 
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unler their complete administrative amd academic control. This 
will give their trainees on-the-spot experience of practising guidance 
and counselling effectively. 


The guidance movement in India has a promising future provided 
this scheme is properly handled by professionally trained persons and 
provided it receives fullest possible administrative co-operation. 
However, the main responsibility comes over the counsellor-educators 
ete. who are primarily charged with selection and training of the 
guidance workers. They need to assess their programmes in order to 
provide well-rounded guidance experiences to their guidance workers 
in training. 


"А TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMME FOR THE 
1 TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


V.K. Gokak 


In the nineteen-fifties, the Government of India viewed with 
concern the falling standards of English in the country at various 
levels of education. This coricern was also shared by a large number 
of educationists. Some of the reasons that led to this deterioration 
were: the curtailment of the time given in schools to the teaching of 
English; the poor quality of teachers; defective methods of teaching; 
and the inability to develop and implement а new approach and а 
new definition of objectives suited to the changed situation. 


The Central Institute of English was established by the Govern- 
ment of India, in cooperation with the Ford Foundation and the 
British Council, to improve the teaching of English both through the 
organisation of research into the teaching of English, and training of 
teachers in suitable techniques of teaching English as a Second 
Language. 


A society called the ‘Central Institute of English, Hyderabad 
Society’ was registered on 14th July, 1958. The affairs of the Society 
are managed by its Board of Governors, of which Dr. P.E. Dustoor 


has been Chairman since 1962. Dr. N.K. Sidhanta was the first 
Chairman of the Board. 


The Institute started functioning in November, 1958. At the 
beginning, the Institute conducted two courses of study a year, each 
of four months’ duration, starting in July and November. About sixty 
trainees were admitted to each course. They were selected from among 
teachers recommended by State Departments of Education, universi- 
ties and principals of training colleges. In 1962, the Institute began 
à nine-month course for teachers of English in Arts and Science Col- 
leges, Training Colleges, and Higher Secondary Schools, in, addition to 
the four-month course. Teachers on this course were given intenisve 
training in modern techniques of language teaching as adapted to 
conditions in India. They were trained to be key personnel and 
were expected to be able to organise courses of study for their 
colleagues in schools and colleges. The plan was to train a large 
number of teachers of English in the shortest possible time. An 
examination was held at the end of the nine-month course and a dip- 
loma awarded to successful candidates. 


А So far, the Institute has 
trained 953 teachers. Their distribution is as follows: 5 


167 lecturers from Training Colleges, 
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11 teachers from Training Schools, 
395 lecturers from Arts and Science Colleges, 
285 teachers from High and Higher Secondary Schools, 
23 inspectors from Education Departments, 
11 teachers from Army and Navy Schools, 
53 lecturers from Engineering Colleges, and 
8 non-stipendiary trainees. 
_ Instruction is given to trainees at the Institute in the following 
subjects: 
1. English Grammar, 
Linguistics, 
Spoken English; 
Methods of Language Teaching, and 
Literary Interpretation and Written English. 


соя بع‎ to 


The course consists of lectures in these subjects, tutorials, writ- 
ten assignments, demonstration and practice teaching, group-w ork 
for research and training in specific projects, and practical training 
in the uso of audio-visual aids. It might be said that a teacher-either 
knows how to teach or that he doesn’t know how to teach, and that 
a training programme is not going to alter the situation. But it is 
an undisputed fact that a training programme can make a good teacher 
better and prevent а bad teacher from getting worse. 


Besides these regular courses of study at the Institute, short- 
term summer courses are organised for teachers who may not be 
able to attend the regular course. Particular mention should be made 
of the two seminars organised in Srinagar during May and June, 1961. 
The first seminar was attended by Directors of Education and Chair- 
men, of Boards of Secondary Education. Efforts were made to ac- 
quaint these educational administrators with the current osition of 
English Language Teaching at the elementary and secondary levels, 
and the reforms needed to improve the teaching of English. 


The second seminar was attended by Professors of English and 
Chairmen of the Boards of Studies in English. As may be expected, 
there was a heated debate onthe questions raised by the Institute. But 
there was general agreement on rapidly falling standards, and the 
seminar was able to produce а statement on the minimum objectives 
and requirements in English at the РОС level. This statement may 

eform both in the methods of teaching and 


well be used as à basis for r 1 
examinations. Indeed it has already been so used in some агеав. 
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A six-week course on the teaching of English was held in the 
summer of 1962 іп Mysore. ‘The group consisted of lecturers in English 
Methods from Training Colleges and Inspectors of Education. The 
Summer Course held in May 1964, was meant for university professors 
of English and senior lecturers in English in university departments. 
'he course aimed at explaining the need for language teaching in 
university departments of. English and suggesting methods by 
which efficient -language teaching could be Secured through а 
proper adjustment of syllabuses at the university level. The Sum- 
mer Course of 1965 was planned for English lecturers in Engineering 
Colleges. 


A conference of allthe Directors and Directors of Studies of 
State and Regional Institutes of English was organised in February, 
1965. There were nine such Anstitutes in existence at the time. 
This conference will now Бе /n annual feature and it is expected 
to help the CIE in co-ordinating activities in this field all over the 
country. 


An Extension Unit of the Institute was'set up in June, 1964. 
The Unit prepared syllabuses, time-tables, etc., for short covrses at 
‘different places in India. Its main duties are to organise short in- 
service training for English teachers in different parts of the country, 
and to contact ex-trainees and keep them posted with the latest work 
done at the Institute. During the year the Unit has visited Ajmer, 
Vallabh Vidyanagar, Ahmedabad, Kolhapur and Ponna and partici- 
pated in the running of short courses for PUC teachers of English, 


Two series of radio lessons were broadcast by the Institute dur- 
ing the last two years, in consultation with the All-India Radio and 
the Directorate of Public Instruction, Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 
These dealt with comprehension, intonation and the stress patterns 
of English, and were based on the prescribed texts. They have been 
weleomed by teachers and students from all over Andhra Pradesh. 
This yearthe Institute planned a series of broadcastsfor SSLC students, 
and the Andhra Pradesh Directorate of Education included these 
lessons in the regular time-table of all the schools in the State. Radio 
broadcasts, of course, are no substitutes for teachers and class-room 
teaching. А teacher sees and hears, and is also seen and heard by his 
pupils. А radio teacher is only heard, not seen. And he neither sees 
nor hears his pupils. But suitably used radio lessons are à valuable 
supplement to class-room instruction. 


The Institute has a well-equipped audio-visual section. А 
number of talks on the teaching of English, and pronunciation, drills 
have been prepared and taped. "They are recorded free of charge for 
any institution which sends the necessary tapes. Thereisconsidera- 
ble demand for these taped materials. 
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_ The Institute publishes a Bulletin every year, which contains con- 
tributions by members of the teaching staff and participants on 
various aspects of the teaching of English. Three issues of the Bul- 
letin, and two monographs have so far been published by the Insti- 
tute, Orie of the monographs is on a Verb-Form Frequency Count, 
and the other goes into the implications of the Frequency Count. 
Both the monographs have been well received. 


Two course books prepared by the Institute were published under 
the title A Preparatory General English Course for Colleges, one for 
students of Physical Sciences, the other for students of Social Sciences. 
There is an abrupt change form the regional medium to English in 
most pre-university classes and many students are ill-equipped to 
follow the courses taught in English. The Institute, therefore, under- 
took a count of the additional vocabulary that pre-university 
students would encounter in their prescribed texts on social or physi- 
cal sciences, and devised a course in English that would help them to 
acquire these words so that. their university education might be 
maximallly useful to them. These have been widely used for re- 
medial work and for regular instruction in some areas. 


A Production Unit was set up in December, 1963 for the pre- 
paration of text-materials for use in schools. It is proposed to pre- 
pare by March, 1966 а series of course books, teachers’ handbooks, 
and workbooks in English meant for use from Standard ПІ to Stan 
dard XI, and another from Standard VI to Standard XI. 


Avart from specimen syllabuses for almost all levels of English 
teaching that the Institute had drawn up and published, І should 
like to refer to two other projects which have special significance. 
One is Contrastive Studies in English vis-a-vis modern Indian Lan- 
guages that have now been taken up at the Institute, Research 
fellows have started work on this project under the guidance of 
an American linguist, Mr. C.P. Masica. "These studies will enable 
us to produce text-materials oriented. to the special needs of pupils 
learning English in each linguistic region in the country. 


e has undertaken the project of d a пере аи 

lish for educated Indians. British Receive го- 
F а Wm а goal for all students of English as а second 
ors ticable point of view. At the same 


i i he prac 1 
language 1 DE e ion cannot be neglected, for there is 


i i munelati у Я 
time, the чав ор lish splitting into fourteen different dia- 


ken Engl р У 
the ЗАДА attempt made at uniformity. Ап acceptable and 


і і imi ional 

i igi f spoken English, which eliminates regiona 

шинэ E о ERA and consonants that are essential to intelli- 

ess d takes into account word-stress and some aspects of in- 

ele da to be defined so that it can be taught in our schools, 
О] , 


Our research fellows have already collected numerous specimens 


The Institut 
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ofthe Spoken English of educated Indians engaged in different 
spheres of work from various parts of India. We expect that an analy- 
вів of these specimens will help to define an acceptable and practica- 
ble standard of Spoken English which can be taught in all our schools. 


The Institute gives financial assistance to State and Regional 
Institutes of English and to training colleges, out of thefunds placed 
at its disposal for the purpose by the Government of India. The 
assistance is meant for: 


(a) the ereation of teaching posts in Institutes of English; 
(b) research projects aimed at raising the standard of English; 


(с) the preparation of teaching materials, audio-visual aids, 
eto.; 


(d) acquiring books on the teaching of English. 


Several ex-trainees of the Institute are doing very useful work 
in various parts of India. Some of them have been appointed as 
lecturers or professors in State and Regional Institutes of English. 
Мові of them are їп demand for running refresher courses for English 
teachers in various regions. A few have contributed articles to learned 
journals and have also published books on the teaching of English. 
The Institute frequently receives encouraging letters about the work 
that its ex-trainees are doing in this field. The CIE presents an 
educational kit to its ex-trainees, and also keeps them in touch with 
the work done at the Institute through periodic newsletters. 


The Diploma awarded by the Institute at the end of a nine-month 
course is winning wide recognition. The UPSC considers this Dip- 
loma as a necessary qualification for some teaching posts. The 
following universities have recognised the Diploma as a desirable 
additional qualification for their lecturers in English: 


1. Andhra University, 
Waltair. 


2. Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5. 


3. Bombay University, 
Bombay. 


4. Karnatak University, 
Dharwar, Mysore State. 
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5. Kerala University, 
Trivandrum. 


6. Maharaja Sayaji Rao University, 
Baroda. 


7. Marathwada University, 
Aurangabad, Maharashtra. 


8. Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 


9. Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, 
Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat. 


10. Shrimati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey 
. Womens’ University, Bombay. 


11. Sri Venkateshwara University, 
-Tirupati. 


12. Utkal University, 
- Vani-Vihar, Bhubaneshwar. 


versities have felt the impact of the Institute 


Quite а few uni 
and tried to examine their syllabuses in the light of the views ex- 


pressed by the Institute. This can be regarded as a good augury 
for the future. 


The Boards of Secondary and Higher Secondary Education 
to feel the impact of the Institute. The Rajasthan 
ructural Approach in the teaching of English 
and got its texts scrutinised by the Institute staff. The texts pres- 
cribed by Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal and the State of 
i rutinised by the Institute. The 
Maharashtra Secondary Education Board revised its test procedures 
in the light of the views expressed by the Institute staff. Техі-роокв 
were selected by the Inst 
in Assam. 

The Diploma course has attracted one or two students every 
year who joined the Institute at their own expense, without expecting 
any payment of stipends. The number of such non-stipendiary 
students is slowly but surely on the increase. | The Institute looks 
forward to а time when non-stipendiary participants will entirely 
take the places of all stipendiary trainees. 


The Institute had no puildings of its own when it began its work 
in 1958. № was housed in three buildings placed at Ив disposal by 
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Qsmania University. Hostels for men and women students were 
situated at some distance from the main buildings. The trainees 
were taken to and from the Institute and the various hostels in a bus 
provided for the purpose; they had to spend almost as much time 
on their bus journey as on their lectures and tutorials. To obviate 
this difficulty, Osmania University most generously offered to make 
over to the Institute a site of thirty acres on the University campus 
(along Sithapalmandi Road), for the buildings of the СТЕ. This 
offer was gratefully accepted in 1960. An administrative block, 
two hostels (for 60 men and 15 women respectively), the Director's 
bungalow, four quarters for teaching staff, some tenements for Insti- 
tute servants and a few garages were completed by the end of 1965. 
А few office rooms for the Production and Extension Units were 
also planned later. The estimated cost of the buildings was about 
15 lakhs ої rupees. 


The regulations and syllabuses for the Diploma Course are re- 
produced below. They will serve to give an idea of the training im- 
parted at the Institute. 


REGULATIONS AND SYLLABUSES FOR THE DIPLOMA 
COURSE 
I. Courses 
There are five main courses. They are: 
(i) English Grammar. 
(it) Linguistics. 
(iit) Literary Interpretation and Written English. 
(iv) Methods of Language Teaching. 
(0) Spoken English, 
"There are lectures in these subjects, tutorials, written assign- 


ments, demonstration and practice teaching, group work for research 


and training in specific proj i ining i 
, val 1 jects, and practical training in the use of 
bir em aids. There are facilities for individual research under 
Жэн. ET дні of such research may be presented as 
5 ere wi inati 
Bu iT be an examination at the end of the course. 


idates will be awarded the diploma of the Institute. 


II. Syllabuses 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Aims of the Course 


l. To give 


odi ist sponte à survey of the structures of modern 
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2. То emphasize those structures that may present difficulties 
to students of English in India. 


3. To give participants practice in the identification and 
use of structures. 


4. То suggest how structures can best be taught in schools 
and colleges. 


Methods 


In lectures, structures will be presented and diseussed. In 
tutorials, participants will have practice in identifying and using struc- 
tures. Periodie tests willbe held. Participants will be expected to 
read about the topics covered in recommended books. Ingroup-work, 
participants will be required to assist in a frequency-count of various 
Structures. 


For the purposes of lectures, structures have been arranged án 
three groups, as shown in the syllabus below. After introductory 
lectures, one lecture a week will be give on topics from each of the 
three groups. 


Syllabus 
Introductory 
Sentence Structures 
1. Sentence structures 
2. Negation 
3. Questions and replies 
4. Commands and wishes 
5. Exclamations. Elliptical and incomplete sentences 


6. Compound sentences. Conjunctions. 


7. Complex sentences. Adverbial, adjectival, and noun 


clauses 
8. Reported speech. 


Noun and Adjective Structures 


9. Number and case of nouns 


10. Adjectives used attributively with nouns. 
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1l. Noun structures 
12. Determiners 
13. Adjectives used predicatively 
14. Adjective structures 
15. Pronouns 
16. Prepositions 


Verbs and Adverbs | 
17. Уоке 


18. Mood 
19. Tense and aspect 
20. Anomalous and impersonal verbs 
2]. Infinitives 
22. Gerunds 
23. Participles 
24. Adverbs 
A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AS. Hornby: A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English. 
R.W. Zandvoort: A Handbook of English Grammar. 
G. Scheurweghs: Present-day English Syntax. 
For Further Reference 
l. Otto Jesperson: A JModerm English Grammar. 7 volumes, 


2. E. Kruisirga and Р.А. Erades: Аж English Grammar. Vol. 1; 
Parts 1 and 2. 


. Paul Roberts: Patterns of English. 


-do- : English Sentences. 


3 

4. -do- : Understanding Grammar: 

5. 

6. Barbara М.Н. Strang: Modern English Structure. 
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LINGUISTICS 


Aims of the Course 


l. To aequaint participants with the modern science of 
linguistics, especially as it applies to language-teaching. 


2. To give them a new perspective on language itself. 


3. To enable them to make use of a variety of modern mate- 
rials relating to the study and teaching of the English lan- 
guage. 


4. To aequaint them with the techniques and results of con. 
trastive research, and to encourage them to make contri. 
butions of their own to this field. 


Syllabus 
Units 


1. General introduction: language and its study; implications 
and applications of linguistics; theories and methods. 


II. Practical phonetics: the organs of speech; classification of 
sounds; phonetic symbols. 


ПІ. Phonemics: phonemic analysis; phonemic symbols; dis- 
tributional restrictions on phonemes; stress, pitch, and 
juncture. 


ТУ. Contrastive phonology: assumptions and procedures ; 
practical work. 


У. Grammatical analysis: lgrammar vs. lexis; forma] vs. 
notional criteria; classifying morphemes and words; unit, 
pattern, and system; syntactic analysis. 


VI. Morphemics: allomorphs and morphemes; morpho-phonemics. 


VII. Contrastive grammar: assumptions and procedures; category, 
form, and use; alignment of descriptions; comparison of 
selected structures; practical work. 


[Sections A and B will be pursued concurrently in alternate lectures}. 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1. Н.А. Gleason: Introduction іо Descriptive Linguistics 
2. C.C. Fries: Teaching and. Learning English as a Foreign 
Language. из 
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C.C. Fries: Structure of English. 

Paul Roberts: Patterns of English. 

J. Sledd: Short Introduction to English Grammar. 


Set ese», 


AS. Hornby: А Guide to Patterns and Usage in English. 
7. Е. Lado: Linguistics Across Cultures. 

8. W. Nelson Francis: Structure of American English. 

9. Robert Hall: Linguistics and Your Language. 

10. Barbara Strang: Modern English Structure, 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 
І. The Aims of the Courses: 
1. To give participants a clear idea of the process by which 
literature becomes a personal exercise of language. 


2. To enable participants to grasp clearly the criteria of lite- 
rary specimens from the point of view of text-material. 


3. To discuss the problems involved in the teaching of English 
literature for the purposes of second language learning; 
and this from the earliest stage to the-compulsory English 
stage in universities. 


4. To formulate and demonstrate the need for new syllabuses 
and methods of teaching and testing, consequent on the 
adoption of a course in English literature as primarily 
а course in second language learning. 


5. To illustrate standards of good written English and to 
improve the writtern English of participants. 


II. The Methods Adopted Will be 


1. To deliver lectures elucidating the topies connected with the 
courses ; 


2. To discuss illustrative material relevant to the topics during 
tutorial periods ; 


3. To organise group work on a topic related to the course ; 


4. To arrange for lessons in which the employment of the methods 
advocated will be demonstrated ; 


5. To get participants to write exercises in а given style. 
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III. The Course 


А. The principles of criticism that assist in placing a given literary 
extract and in ascertaining its literary quality 


1. Language and Literature. 

2. Literature as Language : the vocabulary of poetry. 

3. The syntax of poetry : syntax as part of poetic structure. 

4. The rhythm of verse and prose : the metres of English poetry. 
5. Poetic meaning : logical and imaginative. 
6 


. Form, style and imagery ; figures of thought and figures of 
speech ; symbolism. 


7. Mood and attitude in literature and the manner of ascer- 
taining them in their variety and complexity. The impor- 
tance of such an ascertainment for the purposes of imagina- 
tive comprehension. The artist’s ceative vision. 


B. A comprehensive definition of literature for the purposes of second 
language learning 


8. Prose : the varieties of prose style ; the aberrations of prose 
style ; registers in English prose. 


9. The Cambridge Conference and its comprehensive definition 
of literature. 


10. The teaching of English literature in India. 


С. The linguistic situation in India in which English literature is used 
for second language learning 


11. Bilingualism and its implications : 


(a) English and Indian Renaissance. 


(b) English as an official language and as a medium of higher 
learning. 


(c) The trilingual situation in India and the proper age for 
second language learning. 


(d) The problems of transfer to English medium in college. 
(e) Aims and objectives. 


12. The study of English as a world language. 


[938 : 


D. 


E. 
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Current practices in the use of literature for instructional purposes. 
Reforms suggested 


13. The predicament of English literature in the Pre-University 
class. 


14. A syllabus for Pre-University English literature. 
15. A syllabus for compulsory English literature in universities. 
16. The problem of text materials. 


Methods of teaching and evaluation 


17. Methods of teaching English literature in Pre-University 
and compulsory English classes. 


18. Teaching English literature : logical and imaginative compre- 
hension versus appreciation. 


19. Evaluation techniques for a test paper on Pre-University 
English texts. 


(a) PUC specimen test papers. 
(b) Construction of examination questions on texts. 
20. Evaluation techniques for B.A. compulsory English texts. 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Brooks, C. and Warren R. P.: Understanding Poetry, New 
York Holt, Rinehart and Winsten, 1961. 


2: EU Robin: The Poetic Pattern, London, Routledge, 
3. Gokak, V. K.: The Poetic Approach to Language, Oxford 
University Press. 


4. Boulton, Marjorie: The Anatomy of Prose, London, 
Longmans, 1955. 


5. Walton, T.: An Advanced English Reader, London, Long 
mans, 1955. 


6. Gordon, D. S.: The Teaching of English in Free Indi 
Madras. Christian Literature з 1960. чі і 


7. Holbrook, David : English for Maturity, Cambri i- 
versity Press, 1961. | ere Vni 
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8. T У. K. : English in India, Asia Publishing House, 


9. Indian Examinations Reform Project : Report of the Commi- 
ttee, USIS. 


10. Problems in Education, Papers published by the D. E. Society, 
Poona, 1960. 


11. Commonwealth Conference on the Teaching of English as а 
Second Language, Uganda : Report of the—1964. 


12. The Teaching of English Literature Overseas, edited by John 
Press, Methuen & Co., 1963. 


13. Bloom, В. S. : Evaluation in Higher Education, UGC, New 
Delhi, 1961. 


14. Bloom, В. S. : Evaluation in Secondary Schools, Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, 1957. 


15. Evaluation im Secondary Schools, Directorate of Extension 
Programmes for Secondary Education, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India, New Delhi, 1962. 


16. Gayen, A. K., et al. Measurement of Achievement in English, 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur (West Bengal), 


METHODS OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 
The aims of the course are : 
1. to improve the participants’ skill as teachers of English ; 
2. to show the theoretical bases on which this skill is founded ; 


3. to give advice to the participants on 
(a) training teachers of English ; 
(b) preparing materials for English language teaching ; 
(c) planning syllabuses for courses in English. 


The course in Methods consists of : 


1. lectures, divided into four units ; 

2. tutorials, also divided into four units ; 

3. weekly period of demonstration and practice teaching in 
schools and colleges ; 
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4. two periods of ‘block’ demonstration and practice teaching ; 


5. some general work on perfecting the participants' skills in 
English ; 


6. а week's work in German (designed to give the participants 
some experience of the recommended approach in action). 
During the second half of the course, there will be 


7. lectures and demonstrations given by each participant in 
turn, this work is designed to be a preparation for teacher 
training duties. 


The work is divided into the following four units; each unit 


is concluded with a short written test. 


Unit 1 


Conditions for good learning : systematic learning—listening 
and summarizing—note-taking. 

The meaning of the term ‘method’: the nature, range and methods 
of English language teaching in India today—the discipline 
of a course—the ‘structural’ approach—grading and area 


procedures in course design—the students'/pupils contact 
with English. 


The psychology of learning: what is learning ?—how does 
learning take place 1--шешогу and behaviour—retaining 
information and establishing skills—maintaining interest— 
incentives. 


Activity and experience : the idea of a ‘situational method’. 


Skills in language : the functions of the various skills—prece- 
dence in the acquisition of those skills (psychological con- 
siderations—'speech first’—grammar and  translation— 
psychologists view : which pattern of behaviour is most 
easily influenced—learning through reading—activity and 
experience)—the demands made on English at the present 
time: how are these relevant to the discussion on prece- 


dence ?—the advisability of teaching all four skills together : 
the ‘multi-skill’ approach. dd з together 


Unit 2 


The CIE syllabuses 


Short course of in-service training for teachers of English 
Establishing language skills : 
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Auding : levels of comprehension—training in efficient aural 
comprehension—the use of simplification techniques in inculcating 
oral-aural skills—contextualizing the foreign language being studied. 


? Reading : teaching the elementary skill—phonic, ‘look and 
Say , 'sentence-methods', and some others—teaching the more advanced 
skills : reading at speed, scanning—a case of frequent misunderstanding 
in reading English : the idea of causal relationship good textual 
presentation—printing—spacing—the class library—the reference 
library—reference techniques—the ‘Initial Alphabet! and some 
other contrived systems—testing reading comprehension—concepts of 
word-formation. : 


Unit 3 
Establishing language skills.—(contd.) 
Writing : patterns for beginners—a suitable script for learners 


—ictation exercises—controlled composition—picture composition 
—free composition—opportunities for creative writing. 


Speaking : intensive oral drilling for beginners—oral-situational 
drilling—oral drilling for more advanced learners—substitution tables 
—speech games—songs and poems—reading aloud—acting in plays 
—tutorial groups for colleges—Indian styles of pronunciation. 


Devices for establishment 


Visual Aids : the blackboard (writing and drawing)—film strips 
and films—wall pictures—the Delhi TV programme in English for 
schools. 


Oral| Aural Aids: conversation practice—the tape recorder— 
the CIE radio programmes for schools—language laboratories. 
Unit 4 


Textbooks and Workbooks: designing courses—lesson plans— 
preparing exercise materials—structure tables—the "teacher's guide” 
to a textbook series—assessing the efficiency of a course. 


Testing and Examining : some principles : validity, reliability— 
types of test—correcting written and oral performance in English— 
the conduct of remedial work. 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. Books available in sets of at least ten copies in the CIE library : 


1. Billows, F. L.: The Techniques of Language Teaching. 
The Bulletin of the CIE, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
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CIE: А Preparatory General English Course for Colleges 
(‘PGE’) 2 volumes, one for Social Science and other for 
Physieal Sciences. (Page numbers in the schedule refer 
the volume to for Social Sciences, referred to as ‘55’). 
French, Е. C.: The Teaching of English Abrcad. 


Fries, C. C. : Teaching and Learning English as а Foreign 
Language. 


Frisby, А. W.: Teaching English. 

Gatenby, E. V.: English as a Foreign Language. 
Gauntlett,J.: Teaching English as a Foreign Language. 
Gokak, V. K.: English in India. 


Halliday, MAK, et. al. : Linguistic Sciences and Language 
T'eaching. 


Hill, L. A.: Picture Composition. 

Hornby, A. S., etc.: Advanced Learners’ Dictionary. 
Lado, R.: Linguistics Across Cultures. 

Palmer, H. : The Principles of Language Study. 

Spencer, D. H.: English for Proficiency. 

West, М.: A General Service List. 

West, M.: Learming to Read a Foreign Language (new. ed.). 
West, M.: Teaching English in Difficult Circumstances. 


II. Other books and journals : 


oS о ВОНО 


English Language Teaching (‘ELT’). 


Language Learning. 
Teaching English. 


Ramshaw, Н. C.: Blackbeard Work. 


Scherer & Wertheimer: A Psycho-linguistic Experiment in 
Foreign Language Learning 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH 


Aims of the Course 
1. To establish in the minds of the participants the necessity 
for teaching pronunciation in India. 


2. To give them an awareness of the problems involved. 


3. To put them in a position where they can themselves improve 
their own pronunciation. и 


4. То enable them to pass оп what they have learnt. 


The Course 
1. Introduction: phoneties and the second language teacher ; 
primacy of speech and its bearings on the teaching of a 
second language ; English pronunciation in India—a retros- 
pect and a prospect. 


2. Phonetic transcription—the E.P.D. system; organs of 
speech ; classification of sounds—voiced and voiceless 
sounds ; vocoids and non-vocoids ; vowels and consonants ; 
English vowels and consonants; the four phonological 
units—tone-group, foot, syllable and phonematic unit. 


3. Word-stress in English—the importance of stress; stress- 
patterns in words ; the pronunciation of unstressed vowels ; 
degree of stress ; where the stress falls—some rules ; func- 
tional stress-changes ; double stress ; stressing of compounds. 


4. Sentence-stress : stress in groups of words ; the rhythmical 
rinciples ; which words should be stressed ; weak forms ; 


E ME words and sentence stress ; pauses ; thought 


groups and blending. 


what intonation is ; the function. of intonation, ; 
of the nucleus, neutral and 
ations of the tones ; correla- 
tterns. 


5. Intonation : 
basic tones; the placement 
contrastive ; emotional implic: 
tion between grammatical patterns and tone ра! 


6. The English vowels in detail. 


7. The English consonants in detail. 
8. Some standard forms of spoken English—RP, General Ameri- 
can, Scottish, Australian, ete. 


9. Educated Indian pronunciation—problems and some guiding 


principles. 
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Special difficulties of Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Kannada, 
Punjabi, Assamese, Malayalam and Bengali learners of 
English. 

Techniques and procedures of teaching pronunciation ; 
primary school, secondary school, undergraduate students Я 


students specializing in English, adult learners ; the conduct 
of short, courses in spoken English. 


Praetical Work 


1 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


e 


oo 


LI. 
12, 


3 
4. 


- Written exercises in the des 


. Exercises in the trans 


. А. C. Gimson : An 


Exercises in the pronunciation of English sounds. 
Exercises in word-stress and sentence-stress, 
Exercises in intonation. 


Dictation for transcription of English words and sentences. 


Dictation for transeri 


ption of meaningless words containing 
English sounds. 


cription of sounds and how they 
are produced. 


cription of connected passages of Written 
English. 


- Exercises in preparing connected passages for reading aloud. 
. Nursery rhymes and verse reading. 


- Production of pronunciation drills for different 


anguage 
groups. 
Free conversational practice. 


Diagnostic test at the beginning of the course, and recording 
at the end of each term of a continuous passage read aloud 
by each participant. 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


- Daniel Jones: An Outline of English Phonetics. 


Introduction to the Pronunciation of 
English. 


- Daniel Jones : English Pronouncing Dictionary. 


W. A. Allen : Living English Speech. 
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5. E. L. Tibbits : Practice Material СОЛО) Sounds. 
6. L. A. Hill : Drills and Tests in English Sounds. 

7. Geoffrey Bernard : Better Spoken English. 

8. Roger Kingdom: The Groundwork of English Stress. 
9. Daniel Jones: Phonetic Readings in English. 
10. Roger Kingdon : The Groundwork of English Intonation. 
11. У. В. Тее: An English Intonation Reader. 
12. J. T. Pring : Colloquial English Pronunciation. 
13. Peter Strevens : Spoken Language. 
14. H. S. Wise : Applied Phonetics. 

Ш. EXAMINATION 


(0) English Grammar 


There will be a written paper of 3 hours, which will test the 
candidate’s ability to analyse the language structurally. 


Marks—50. 

(ii) Linguistics 
There will be a written paper of 1} hours. 
Marks—25. 


(iii) Literary Interpretation and Written English 
There will be a written paper of 3 hours testing candidates in; 
(a) the analysis of the vocabulary and syntax of a given 
passage (prose and verse) ; 


(5) the analysis of the imagery, mood and attitude of a given 
passage (prose and verse) ; 


(c) the analysis of the rhythm of a given verse passage ; 


(d) determining the suitability of a given passage (verse or 
prose) to a particular stage of second language learning. 


(є) There will also be an exercise in Written English. 
Marks—50. 


(iv) Methods of Language Teaching 


There will be one written paper of 3 hours, which will test 
candidates in their knowledge of the subject-matter 
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of the course, and in their ability to put this knowledge 
into action, e.g., in the production of materials and 
lesson-plans. 


In addition candidates will be expected to show a reasonable 
standard of competence in classroom teaching or lectur- 
ing, and to be able to use the prescribed audio-visual 
aids efficiently. 


Marks—50. 


(v) Spoken English ч 
А. There will be а written paper of 23 hours comprising : 


4) Transcription of a passage of written English into 
ption passag g 
phonetic script ; 


(b) Questions—analysis and classification of speech 
sounds, English and other, their description and 
length, stress and intonation. 


B. There will also be an oral examination comprising : 


(a) Reading from an unprepared text, phonetic and/or 
orthographic ; 


(b) Taking down a dictated passage of English in phonetic 
script ; 


(c) Dictation of meaningless words containing English 
sounds ; 


(4) Oral questions on phonetic theory and its practical 
applications. 


C. The performance of trainees at tutorials will be assessed 
during the course of the year and weight will be given 
to this in the final assessment. 


Marks—50. 
Work During the Course 


per cent of the maximum marks for 


the examination will be set aside for the assessment of the candidate’s 


efficiency as a teacher. 
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IV. THE POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA 


Successful candidates will be awarded tae Post-Graduate Diploma 
in the Teaching of English of the Central Institute of English, Hyderabad. 
They will be divided into classes : ` 

I, IL, I, and ПТ. 


Results in individual subjects will be announced accordirg toa scale 
of five grades : 


А, B, C, D and E. 


There are nearly ten Institutes of English functioning in India 
today, in addition to the Regional Institute of English established in 
Bangalore for the South Indian States. These Institutes are mainly 
concerned with teacher training programmes for elementary and secon- 


dary teachers. 


20 TRAINING OF HINDI TEACHERS* 


Anil Vidyalankar 
and 
P. Lakshmi Kuty Amma 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 


Good training of language teachers, and especially of Hindi 
teachers, is the most important task in the educational reconstruction 
of our country. It is necessary for both the intellectual and the 
emotional development of our people. Indian languages are now coming 
into their own, and, with the background of millennia of thought 
and experience of a nation that has seen so many ups and downs, they 
are destined to play a very vital role in the future development of 
ideas both in this country and abroad. 


So far we have been teaching Hindi only as one of the school 
subjects. We have now to view it as also the most effective instrument. 
of social and cultural revolution we are trying to bring about in our 
country. А common language of а nation is as essential а require- 
ment for national unity and progress as a common constitution and 
common currency. In fact the sharing of common inheritence and 
traditions by the people is incompitable without their having a common 

uage. Histroically this task was done for us by Sanskrit. For 
the last one century English remained the all-India language for the 
educated. Yet both of these languages, one indigenous and the other 
foreign, never reached the masses. Part of the reason for this lies 
in the fact that it is only now that a national government in our country 
has at its disposal vast resources like paper, printing-machines, 
buildings and teachers to bring education to the masses. The 
acquisition of these powers, however, is not an unmixed blessing, 
and with the new opportunities our problems have also multiplied 
manifold. This requires all the more that the training of Hindi teachers 
take place on scientific lines so that they can carry efficiently the 
heavy responsibility lying on their shoulders. 


*The entire chapter has been written in two sections. Section 1 by Sri 
Anil Vidyalankar who deals with the training programmes of Hindi teachers both 
for Hindi-speaking and non-Hindi-speaking areas. He also touches upon certain 
general problems in the field. Section II is by Smt. Р. Lakshmi Kuty Amma, 
who deals specifi ically with the problems of Preparing non-Hindi-speaking teachera 
for teaching Hindiin non-Hindi-speaking areas with Special reference to Kerala. 
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"Training institutions are а recent phenomenon in ourancient 
country, and, even though a great controversy is going on in the 
countries of their origin as to their role, they have become a part об 
our educational framework. The only thing we are now to concern 
ourselves with is how to make the best use of them. 


Hindi in Training Colleges 


Even a very casual glance at the programmes and the budget 
of any teacher-training institution would show that a substantially 
large part of it is spent on the training of the language teachers. 
Almost in every training college more than half of the practising 
teachers offer one of the languages as their teaching subjects. As 
Hindi is, besides English, the only subject being universally taught 
all over the country, № may be safely assumed that at least 25 per 
cent of the teacher-trainees in all the trainirg institutions at any time 
in our country are learning to teach Hindi. 


The immensity of the problem of the proper training of Hindi 
teachers can well be realized by the fact that Hindi is the third largest 
spoken language in the world. We have to muster all our resources 
and utilize them properly to fulfil the great need of proper teaching 
of this language. The task, as everybody knows, is beset with a 
number of academic and emotional difficulties. Yet, it is on the 
quality of Hindi teachers that the future destiny of this country 
depends. One cannot overemphasize this point. We have before 
us the example of another multi-lingual country, Russia, where a 
population smaller than our own speaks more languages than we do, 
yet that country has succeeded in building a strong national feeling 
through the universal and efficient teaching of Russian. That is what 
we have to accomplish through the teaching of Hindi in our country. 
We certainly need physicists, chemists, mathematicians and engineers 
of high quality. But these scholars simply prepare the tools for 
social development, they do not lay down the direction of it. The 
direction of the development of a society is decided by persons who 
think, not in a narrow, specialized field, but ina wider perspective 
that includes all personal and inter-personal aspects of human behavi- 
our. The training imparted through language right from the begin- 
ning of a child’s life is therefore of utmost importance here. In 
natural sciences, such as physics, it is not unusual to come across 
new theories that upset the old ones. Scientists usually do not have 
much difficulty in adjusting themselves to the new ideas. But if 
something is taught to be true through verbal language in the young 
years of a child, he may be hard put to it to change his views in his 
years of maturity. This explains why people find it difficult to change 
their religious or political beliefs with which they have grown. These 
spheres of knowledge (or ignorance) do not have any mathematical 
exactness about them. They just thrive on verbal delusions. Once 
a child's learns something wrong through language, he tends to hold it 
tenaciously throughout his life. 
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This shows why we should exercise utmost care in the training 
of language teachers and especially of Hindi teachers who would be 
‘responsible for the intellectual and emotional development of crores 
of Indian children. 


Hindi as the Mother-Tongue and as a Second Language 


About 45 per cent of Indians speak Hindi as their mother-tongue. 
To the rest of the people it has to be taught as a second language. 
Some wrong notion about the nature and place of Hindi has led some 
educationists to equate the teaching of Hindi as a second language 
‘with the teaching of English in that capacity. This is quite 
misleading. То take just one example, an optimistic teacher of 
English would hope to teach about 3,000 words of that language 
‘during a six or seven-year course.! On the other hand, а high schoo] 
student living anywhere in India except Madras and who has never 
studied Hindi as a subject already knows thousands of Hindi words 
because of the common vocabulary in Indian languages. Thus the 
achievement in the teaching of Hindi as a second language should be 
much higher than what is realized in the teaching of English as a 
second language. 


‚ . We cannot allow the question of standards in the Hindi teaching 
to drift endlessly. If the national language of people is not develop- 
ing that simply means that the nation is not developing. We should 
try to see that after a five or six-year course in Hindi a non-Hindi 
child is able to use this language almost as his mother-tongue. That 
is the first condition for achieving a common intellectual life at the 
university level. With the standards in English fast deteriorating, 
we have to quicken the pace of the development of Hindi if we want 
to avoid the prospect of having an educational vacuum where our 
pupils are illiterate in two or three languages. Though the 
Education Commission has recommended that regional languages 
should be the medium of instruction even at the university level. 
this does not lessen the importance of accomplishments in Hindi. 
ed or шир hos the students and the staff will feel the need of 
migrating to other universities, and, with the gradu: i 
English, Hindi would be the only language to | eta Lr 
tual communication. Thus the first important point in our training 
programme for Hindi teachers would be that they be well-prepared 
to take their wards everywhere in India to a common level of attain- 
ment in the national language in as short a time as possible, 


This brings us to the question of the expected level in- 
ment in Hindi at various stages, both in the Hindi е the 
non-Hindi States. Some work in this direction has already been 


1. NCERT. The Teaching of English i; ia: i 
Conference. Now Delhi, 1968, P. 30. in India: Report of an All-India 
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done in the Department of Curriculum and Evaluation of the № ЛЕ. 
with regard to the teaching of Hindi as mother-tongue. It is possible 
now to say with some definiteness as to what specific linguistic 
abilities we may expect of our children at a particular stage of their 
school career. Under this programme the four main linguistic abi- 
lities of understanding the spoken word, speaking, reading and writing 
are spelled out in concrete terms and then an indication is made as to 
what level of achievement is expected at a certain stage in a specific 
linguistic ability, say, that of narrating an incident. A similar prog- 
ramme has to be carried out for the non-Hindi regions as well. 
Suggestions for Improvement of the Training Programme for Hindi 
Teachers 


The number of teacher-training institutions is very large in our 
country. They are of various types and are spread all over India. 
Thousands of teacher-trainees are preparing themselves every year 
in these institutions to teach Hindi both as mother-tongue and as a 
second language. Thus we have at least a well-established set-up 
whereby we can give a new orientation to the preparation of Hindi 
teachers and consequently to the teaching of Hindi in our schools. 
The following points may serve as guide-lines while devising new 
programmes for the training of Hindi teachers. 


1. Study of linguistics should be compulsory for Hindi Teachers 


It is unfortunate that almost the whole syllabus in the teaching 
of language revolves around such topics as the methods of teaching 
poetry, prose, and devices of telling the meaning of new words ete. 
As experience has shown these ‘methods’ do not take us very far. 
Very little attention is paid in the training-colleges to develop an 
insight in the prospective teachers into the working of the language 
they are going to teach. Few Hindi teachers could tell today how 
many phonemes or significant sounds there are in Hindi. If asked 
this question, they would almost mechanically repeat the Hindi 
alphabet they learnt as children. They have never cared to analyse 
the Hindi sounds themselves or to find out how these sou ds are 
produced. Consequently they not only neglect the oral training of their 
pupils, they do not even care to correct their own speech. Already, 
occupied with the problems of teaching prose’ and ‘poetry’, they 
find the teaching of correct pronunciation too trivial a matter. 


imilar thing might be said about the analysis of written 
ма 18 faultily based on the analysis of written English, Very 
few Hindi teachers could satisfactorily analyse a Hindi sentence and 
say what precise function a word or a group of words performs therein. 
м d training programme for Hindi teachers will see to it that the 
e s have а thorough knowledge of the instrument the 
use of which they are going to teach to their pupils. This is much 
nt for the teachers of Hindi as а second language for 


mede guidance not much work has been done so far. 
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9. The Literary Content needs to be given а place in the Curriculum 

of Training Colleges 

Afew Hindi teachers have had some grounding in the literature 
of the language, but a majority of them are as innocent of the literary 
aspect of Hindi as they are of the linguistic aspect. It is important 
that Hindi teachers have good grasp of the essential features of Hindi 
literature even when they are training themselves to teach Hindi to 
the elementary classes in non-Hindi areas. Identification with 
the cause of teaching a language is easier if one has some emotional 
affinity with its literature. A teacher who appreciates Premchand 
or Pant will teach Hindi with greater enthusiasm and greater insight 
than one to whom Hindi has been only a means of doing some transac- 
tion in the bazar or of viewing some films. A good training 
programme for Hindi teachers will provide for a refresher course in 
Hindi literature. At the same time it will also introduce the future 
teachers of Hindi to the best in the literature of other Indian lan- 
guages. This will widen their mental horizons and will enable them 
to appreciate the essential unity to Indian thought. 
3. А sense of active participation in the cultural and economic revival 

of the country has to be inculcated in teachers of Hindi 


No language exists or could exist without a content. And its 
content is not only the literary one. In fact most of the linguistic 
transaction that takes place either orally or in writing is for a purpose 
other than literary. So while a language teacher is teaching prose 
and poetry, he is in fact teaching ideas about social, economic, political, 
cultural and spiritual life. We have an urgent need in our country 
of the revival of indigenous educational ideas especially be- 
casue we are depending too much on imported ideas howsoever 
unsuitable. A Hindi teacher, whether he is teaching Hindi in the 
North or in the South, would see to it that his pupils begin to think 
independently in that language. Unfortunately our training colleges, 
in their blind pursuit of the so-called ‘methods’, do everything possi- 
ble to discourage independent thinking. Even a slight change in 
the syllabus for the methods of teaching Hindi is disapproved. The 
whole atmosphere of the training colleges has to be changed. ТЕ 
professors of philosophy and psychology, for example, do not have 
any original and ereative thoughts and teach only imported ideas, 
which very seldom have any relevance to the Indian conditions, the 
lecturer in Hindi may not feel unduly guilty about borrowing his 
‘methods’ from the Western books rather than develop his own. The 
unfortunate thing is that while the damage from the blindly borrowed 
philosophical and psychological ideas is confined only to a few persons 
in training colleges or to a small part of the total personality of the 
student community, the effect on the thinking faculty of a prospective 
Hindi teacher is devastating; with the result generation after genera- 
tion of school children grow mentally stunted. 


Our teacher-training institutions can help very much the cause 
of social change if they make the prospective teachers of Hindi realize 
that his is going to be the most important and difficult assignment in 
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the schools. He will have to teach not only a few pieces of Hindi 
prose and poetry but virtually all subjects in some form or other 
because they all find a place in langauge text-books. A good Hirdi 
teacher must acquire some knowledge of different branches of natural 
sciences like physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy, etc., Then only 
will he be able to do justice to the lessons in Hindi. 


Above all а Hindi teacher, like teachers of other languages, will 
be required to teach his pupil how to think boldly and express his 
ideas clearly and concisely. No Hindi teacher can accomplish this 
task, unless he himself has these qualities. A training institution 
can do much to help the prospective Hindi teachers develop these 
qualities in themselves. 


4. The duration of the training-course for Hindi teachers should be 
two years 

The period of nine months is too short especially for pupil- 
teachers who have only an indifferent knowledge of Hindi. A longer 
training period would enable the trainees to have a better command 
over the language as well as the techniques to teach it. Student- 
teachers may be admitted after graduation and, with proper planning 
it should not be impossible to equip them with more knowledge and 
skills in two years than they would have acquired in a two-year М.А. 
plus a one-year B.Ed. course. We may adopt here some flexible 
approach but the essential point is that the future teacher of Hindi 
should remain at least for two years in an atmosphere where learning 
and teaching of language go together. This would give him a better 
insight into howlanguage works. He would be better able to discover 
his deficient areas and make up for that deficiency by taking appro- 
priate courses. 

A new programme may be evolved with the approval and 
cooperation of the concerned universities 80 that а two-year course 
may enable a student to get an M.A. in Hindi with some diploma 
entitling him to teach Hindi in schools. For those students who 
already have ап М.А. in Hindi literature, the course may be of one 
year's duration with a greater emphasis on the linguistic aspect. 

5. The practice-leaching programme should Le more realistic and 
extended. over а longer period ( «лей 

The slipshod manner in which practice-teaching cf Hindi is 
conducted today is little more than useless. . The very short pericd 
(sometimes the whole teaching-practice is finished within 10-15 days 
of block-teaching) does not give an opportunity to the Hindi teacher 
to understand either his subject or his pupils or, frankly, himself. 
Instead of feeling enlightened at the end of practice-teaching a 
teacher-trainee usually heaves а sigh of relief when the prescribed 
number of teaching lessons is over. 3 А 

Тћеге із а 106 ої всоре Тог the improvement of the practice- 
teaching programme. ТЕ the burden of the theoretical papers is 
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lessened, then more time can be easily found, even in the one year 
B.Ed. course, for the practical aspects of teaching Hindi a gocd 
part of which can take place in the realistic setting of the school 
itself. 


Out of all teachers, the Hindi teacher has to know more about 
various aspects of life. He should be given an opportunity to 
observe linguistie behaviour of children over а sufficiently long peried 
of time before he embarks upon the task of guiding that behaviour. 
Time spent in a school is thus much more fruitfully utilized than 
the time spent in, the lecture-hall of a training college. The prospec- 
tive teacher of Hindi should try to learn from the regular teachers 
of the school, from the principal, from the syllabus-makers, text-book 
writers and all other sources rather than only from the books written 
on the methods of teaching Hindi. He should freely discuss his 
problems with experienced people who are able to guide him, and 
then he should make his own judgments and decisions. 


Language is as varied as life and a teacher ot languages should 
be so well prepared that he is able not only to teach a subject but to 
provide a new orientation to the whole life of his pupils. 


SECTION II 
INTRODUCTION 


Free India attaches the greatest importance to the development 
of Indian languages, especially the fourteen national languages in- 
cluding Hindi, the National official link-language. These have been 
enumerated in the Constitution. India’s glorious culture and its high 
ideals, rather the soul of India, can find expression only through the 
medium of these languages. The link-language, i.e., Hindi, serves as 
a common medium of exchange and inter-course for all the regions. 
Tt is also accepted that emotional integration and the consequent 
national unity and solidarity can be brought about only through a 
common all-India language. ` It is on account of this and also because 
of the desire to enable Hindi to take the place of English as the official 
language as early as possible, a greater emphasis is placed in its pro- 
pagation and development in non-Hindi States. 


With the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi, who for the first time 
mooted the idea of a national language and who from out of all the 
Indian languages selected Hindi for this purpose that Hindi got due 
recognition in the country, It may be noted that а number of 
voluntary organisations did valuable work for the spread of Hindi 
since long. Their names are : 
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Organisation for the Spread of Hindi 
Eme 7 c0 25 051 102 al эу тү 


S. Date of 1 5 
Мо Organisation Establish- | *™Portant journals 
0 ment published 
1. | Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Varanasi 1893 Nagri  Praeharini Pat- 
rika and other publica- 
tions, 
2. | Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag 1910 Sammelan Patrika and 
Madhyam. 
3. | Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 1918 Hindi Prachar Samachar. 
Sabha, Madras. 
4. | Gujarathi Vidya Peeth 1920 pun 
5. | Hindustani Academi, Prayag 1927 Hindustani. 
6. | Rashtra-Bhasa Prachar Samiti 1936 (1) Rashtrabharati. 
Wardha (2) Rashtrabhasha. 
7. | Maharashtra Rashtrabhasha Pra- 1937 Jai Bharati. 
char Samiti, Poona 
8. | Rashtrabhasha Ргасваг Sabha, 1937 Rashtravani. 
Poona 
9. | Hindustani | Ргасраг Sabha, 1942 (2285 
Wardha (Now at New Delhi). 
10. | Bihar  Rashtrabhasha Parishad, 1947 Parishat Patrika. 
Patna 
11, | Akhil Bharateeya Hindi Parishad 1949 
Agra 
12. | Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi 1954 National Bibliography 
of Indian Literature, 
Who is who of Indian 
wriers and Indian 
Literature. 
13. | Kerala Hindi Prachar Sabha, Tri- 1948 Keral Jyoti. 


vandrum 


Hindi prachar was in 
the freedom movement. 


fact one of the important programmes of 
These and other sister organisations соп- 
Hindi, held examinations and awarded Diplo- 


ducted graded classes in 1 
ucted gr: +0 successful candidates. Hindi was also taught as 


mas of their own to = 
an optionallanguage m à 


Illevels of instruction in some of the States. 
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Independence ushered in a new era in the spread of Hindi. Many 
States are now providing instruction in Hindi as a compulsory subject 
in secondary schools, even though it is as yet an optional or non- 
examination subject in some ofthem. It is а compulsory subject 
from the 5th standard onwards in Kerala. Universities also provide 
facilities for its study as an optional second language and also 
as a main subject.for graduate and post-graduate degrees, and for 
advance studies and research work in higher fields of knowlege of 
the language and literature as well. Seminars and refresher courses 
are also being arranged by these universities enabling the students and 
teachers to come into contact with eminent scholars in Hindi from 
different parts of India. 'The Central Hindi Directorate and the 
University Grants Commission are assisting the propagation of Hindi 
by providing adequate funds, advice and resource personnel. 


Two of the voluntary Hindi organizations, viz., the Sahi tya 
Sammelan. and the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras, 
have been given statutory recognition and university status by Acts 
of Parliament in the post-independence period. Committees have 
also been constituted to prepare technical terms in Hindi and for the 
translation and. writing of suitable text and reference books in various 
branches of knowledge. Lecture and study tours are also being 
arranged оп a large scale now-a-days to increase the contact between 
the various linguistie regions. Hindi is also being taught to Govern- 


ment officials under the Hindi teaching scheme of the Home Depart- 
ment. 


Popularisation of Hindi by the Ministry of Education.—Special 
mention has to be made here about the schemes and activities 
of the Ministry of Education, Government of India for the develop- 
ment and popularisation of Hindi as the All-India language. The 
Kendriya Sikshan Mandal, Agra is a non-statutory autonomous 
body, constituted with members from Non-Hindi speaking States, 
to manage the affairs of the Kendriya Hindi Sansthan, Agra (Central 
Hindi Institute, Agra) set up by the Ministry of Education for the 
training of Hindi teachers of non-Hindi speaking States. It is 
necessary that Hindi should be taught well at the school level in the 
present set-up of the tri-language structure in our educational system 
(regional language, English and Hindi). 


The Institute runs three regular courses, viz., (1) Hindi Sikshan 
Praveen, (2) Hindi Sikshan Parangat and a hindi Nishnat. 


These have been designed for various categories of Hindi teachers, 


viz., Primary, Secondary, Higher Secondary, Hindi Teaching Scheme 
and Hindi Training Colleges. The Institute is dose 
from all non-Hindi states to the threecourses. Board and lodging 


facilities are provided and liberal scholarshi e 
dents by the tennis ps are awarded to all stu 
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The Institute also holds periodical refresher courses. They are 
of three types: the short-term course of four to six weeks’ duration 3 
the medium term course of three months and the long-term course of 
Six months. For these, Hindi teachers are deputed by each state. 
The refresher courses serve two purposes, viz., contact with the 
Hindi-speaking people and acquisition of the latest methods of teach- 
ing Hindi. The deputees are given sufficient finance for their journey 
and board and lodging at the venue of the coürse. 


The scheme of study for the three regular courses consists not 
only method subject, such as methodology in general and with special 
reference to Hindi and practical work such as practice teaching prepara- 
tion of teaching aids, etc., but also of content subjects such as history 
of Hindi language and literature, general philology and Hind linguis- 
tics, literary appreciation and rhetorics and Indian culture with special 
reference to the national movement. Problems connected with phone- 
tics and Hindi grammar, develpopment of Hindi as the official langu- 
age, Hindi teaching in non-Hindi states at different levels of 
instruction, etc., find a place in the programme for the refresher courses. 


Study tours and cultural programmes are invariably included in 
all the extra-curricular activities of the Institute. The Institute also 
called a conference of the principals of Hindi training colleges of non- 
Hindi areas in February, 1966 to find out ways and means of bringing 
about co-ordination, integration and uniformity in Hindi Training in 
these states. 


The Hindi propagation programme of the Central Government 
also envisaged the starting of a number of training colleges іп non- 
Hindi states from the Third Five-Year Plan onwards to impart effi- 
cient training to Hindi teachers. A model syllabus was also drawn up 
by the Ministry of Education, Government of India, to be followed 
in these colleges. They were, however, allowing sufficient latitude for 
changes according to local conditions. 


The various non-Hindi States suchas Kerala, Mysore, Madras, 
Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, West Bengal, Assam, Gujarat, Jammu and 
Kashmir have taken advantage of this scheme and have started train- 
ing colleges. But each State has moved from the set pattern with the 
result that differences at present exist not only in the administra- 
tional and organisational set-up, but also in the scheme of study and 
examination, salary scales, qualifications and emoluments of the 


members of the staff. 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE EXISTING POSITION OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION (HINDI IN KERALA) 


1961, the Government of Kerala started its own training college 
Hinds Teachers at Ramavarmapuram, Trichur under the Hindi 


п during the Third Plan period with cent percent 


propagation scheme 
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central aid for recurring and non-recurring expenditure for the first five 
years. This із the first of its kind and perhaps the biggest in the sense 
that it has already trained more than 700 Hindi teachers. The college 
is well-established now with a spacious pucca building, a good library 
containing about 5,000 volumes, sufficient furniture 1 and audio- 
visual aids like the tape-recorder, epidiascope, the projector and the 
radio. A hostel for women students in a neighbouring government 
educational institution, nearing completion, has been, promised for the 
institution. There was also a proposal for purchasing a college van 
which was later dropped by the authorities. 


The teaching staff of the college at present consists of a principal 
(Rs. 600-900), a professor (Rs. 550-800) and 5 lecturers (Rs. 
300-600). The five posts of lecturers have been assigned one 
each to (1) principles and methods of teaching Hindi, (2) educational 
psychology, (3) linguistics, (4) Indian history and culture, and (5) Hindi 
‘literature andliterary appreciation. This college also provides instruc- 
tion in drawing and physical education, which is imparted by part- 
time teachers. The basic qualifications for the lecturers are М.А. 
in Hindi and B.T. or equivalent (first or second class in both) with 
М.А. or equivalent in the respective subjects and three years 
teaching experience in the case of lecturers and 5 years and 10 years 
of collegiate teaching experience respectively for the Professor and the 
Principal. 


Till the end of the last year the College was conducting two 
courses, viz., the Certificate Course and the Diploma Course for upper 
primary and high school Hindi teachers respectively. Trainees are 
departmentally selected from among the existing teachers. "The Certi- 
ficate course has, however, been discontinued this year. The present 
strength of the Diploma Course is 210. The Diplomas are awarded 
to these trainees who pass out successfully in the two parts—theory 
and practical. The examination is conducted by the Government 
of Kerala. The Examination Board consists of five members—one 
representative of the Central Government, two representatives of 
arts colleges (one private and one government), and one principal of a 
high school nominated by the Director of Public Instruction. The 
Principal of this college is the ex-officio member (Convener). 
The assessment of the practical work is made by the supervising mem- 
bers of the staff, the headmasters and Hindi teachers of the various 
high schools to which the trainees Eo for practical teaching. The 
College has no model school of its own at present. From the Fourth 
Plan period onwards, the institution has come under the committed 
expenditure of the Kerala State. The College follows the scheme, 
syllabus ete, framed by the Ministry of Education on an all-India 
pattern with slight modifications to suit local conditions. The syllabus 
ів more or less the same as that of the Central Hindi Institute, Agra. 


і The College publishes а magazine named "Prasikshan Prasoon’ 
which is bilingual. The course ensures а sufficiently good standard 
and necessary national outlook needed for Hindi teaching. The 
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College could take two major study tours to the Hindi-speaking areas 
like Agra, Delhi, Jaipur, Benaras, Allahabad, etc., which enabled the 
trainees to enrich their knowledge by coming into direct contact with 
the culture of these places and get a grasp of the spoken Hindi and its 
dialects in their natural set-up. It may be noted that the Hindi 
training colleges of other non-Hindi States more or less work on 
similar line. 


This institution has to face several handicaps which hamper its 
progress. Teacher-student contact is one of the most important 
factors in effective teacher education. Teacher education can be made 
more effective if it is provided with residential accommodation both 
for staff and students. It helps in the planning and execution of 
extra-curricular activities, which is so much necessary for better 
quality in teacher education. For necessary demonstration and ex- 
periment for the integration of theory and practice of education as 
well as for successful teaching practice, there should also be a model 
school under the control of the training college. 


This training college with the strength of 210 has to depend on 
about 17 or 18 high schools for the conduct of teaching practice ех- 
tending for about two months. The present syllabus provides only 
3 periodsa week for Hindi. The concerned Hindi teachers and tho 
headmasters have to do additional work to supervise the practico 
teaching and evaluate the skill. Some honorarium for this additional 
work should be paid to them. This will act as an incentive for their 


readiness in the supervision work. 


Every trainee of this college gets a minimum allowance of Rs. 40/- 
per mensem, The earmarked plan schemes with no assurance to the 
State Government for future continuity, the service rules, service 
conditions and the very low salary scales without any security of 
service after training are directly or indirectly responsible for the 
discontentment of the Hindi trainees which acts as a hindrance for 
preparation of competent teachers. These Hindi teachers who have 
to work as dedicated teachers for the national unity may be given 
what they deserve. Then only will they be able to undertake the 
responsibility towards the nation. It is regrettable that most of the 
Hindi teachers are discontended as they can start their service 
under Government only as part-time teachers. Private schools, of 
courses, employ them but each teacher has to pay a donation of 
Rs. 2,000/- to Rs. 3,000/- to the management. А soc піс 
study of the background of these teachers was und 
writer which revealed that these Hindi teachers ав 
poor. They are, in fact, half-starved. ЈА 
= 
prove 07 
of these part-time teachers in view of their mds 
giving Hindi its right place as official language. 


је. Te 
ment has to make adequate arrangements in as 


Much is to Бе done in this field to improve 
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the teachers with better salary scales and service security for effective 
classroom teaching which will pave the way for the development of 
the link-language. 


The Hindi trainees lack the habit of talking in Hindi 
because they do not have the chance of hearing this language. ‘Thus 
they do not get adequate chance for free expression. "They teach 
Hindi in Malayalam adopting the Translation Method. Thus every 
trainee is a problem in this aspect itself. The lack of confidence 
to express correctly as well as the difficulty to comprehend the lec- 
tures in Hindi make them a fish out of water in the college for some 
time, for the already acquired habits interfere with their progress at 
every step. "This difficulty arises because of the fact that they have not 
been familiar with the correct pronunciation and intonation of the lan- 
guage which is mostly needed for practical life. Most of the Hindi 
teachers come out with the basic qualification from voluntary organi- 
sations which are not provided with necessary teaching facilities. Un- 
fortunately faulty learning of this language proves a serious hindrance 
in the correct expression both in speech and writing. So we have to 
pay more attention for the qualitative improvement of the speech 
habits before the actual conduct of the teaching practice. Teaching 
the correct pronunciation and intonation is the greatest task before 
us. Great work is to be done both on the part of the lecturer and the 
trainee in imparting and acquiring the correct language aspects. 


The training of teachers is greatly influenced by their background 
knowledge of Sanskrit and the mother-tongue. Special attention 
should be paid to the similarities and differences with regard to pro- 
nunciation, meaning of words, etc. The common link with Sanskrit 
and Malayalam presents a problem in understanding correctly words 
of the same type with different meanings and pronunciations in Hindi 
and Malayalam. So much time is to be devoted to impart the skill 
to the teachers for speaking fluently and expressing correctly. This 
difficulty can be removed if the College has an Extension Service 
Centre. It can provide short-term courses, refresher courses and 
in-service training for Hindi teachers at random. 


CURRICULUM 


Hindi, which has to take the most important place as required 
by the Constitution, is unfortunately given the least important place 
in the curriculum, i.e., only three periods a week. But fortunately its 
teaching is started very late in schools. The emphasis laid on the 


, There is no provision for an effective follow-up programme. The 
inspecting officers, excepting a few, are not ina Position to do proper 
evaluation and give suggestions and encouragement to teachers, 
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Naturally they fall back бо old habits, This can be prevent- 
ed only by the appointment of subject inspectors and the provision 
of one period per day for the subject absolutely necessary for the 
continuity of learning. It goes without saying that the schools 
MEC be provided with sufficient reference books and library books 
also. 


. Voluntary organisations have done much for the propagation of 
Hindi and now they have started training colleges with Hindi as the 
medium of instruction but neither the Government nor the University 
have any control over these voluntary organisations with the result 
that there is a general feeling that satisfactory standard in training is 
not maintained. The greatest handicap of these organisations is that 
Government are not willing to provide practising schools. The prob- 
lem can be solved only by insisting on a uniformity of standard 
by bringing systematisation in the staff pattern, syllabi and evalua- 
tion procedures. There should be a machinery at the national, state 
or university level to check and maintain uniform standard regarding 
the basic qualifications for selection and the internal and external 
assessment during the training period. 


Under the. existing system, a high school Hindi teacher with 
Diploma in Hindi Teaching or the ‘Parangath’ of Agra is declared 
equivalent to B.Ed. But he is not exempted from doing B.Ed., even 
when he becomes a graduate. He has to do B.Ed., if he ever aims to 
be a headmaster or an officer in the Education Department. It may 
be noted that during the B.Ed. course, he has to learn the same 
subject in the medium of English which he has studied for Hindi 
Diploma through Hindi. Thus instead of giving a chance for increas- 
ing his efficiency and skill for Hindi teaching, one year 15 almost 
he loses in the struggle бо get through the B.Ed. At the same time 
he losas his contact with Hindi. The nation spends twice оп the same 
teacher for almost the same course with no considerable achievement. 
Hence my suggestion is that the Diploma examination may be put on 
par with B.Hd., as the high school teachers with basic qualification 

.А., (ог Vidwan title or Praveen) equivalent to В.А., are getting 


trained. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR OTHER 
21 INDIAN LANGUAGES 


Р.Р. Mudaliar 


The language teaching in India is even now carried оп tradi- 
tional lines. А graduate with one/or two languages as his electives 
is considered competent to teach that/those languages provided he 
undergoes a training programme for a formal degree in education. In 
most ofthe States there are no special programmes for preparing 
regionallanguage teachers. "These languages are offered as part of the 
approved course of B.Ed./B.T/L.T. degree and some practice 
teaching is done in them after one has sat through a couple of lectures 
on their theoretical aspects of teaching normally entitled, methodo- 
logy course. A few exceptions are, however, in existence. Madras 
has a course for specialist teachers under which Language Pandits 
are prepared. The Tamil Pandits’ course is of five months’ duration 
and is conducted twice a year. These Language Pandits are for 
Tamil, Malayalam, Urdu, Hindi and Kannada. The Hindi Pandits’ 
course lasts nine months and the others are of six moths’ duration. 
There are certain institutions for Language Pandits only; at least there 
is one exclusively for women. These Language Pandits are required 


to possess in addition to their specialised diploma, a trained tea- 
chers’ certificate. 


In Kerala, like Madras, there are a few training centres for 
preparing language teachers, all of them having been started as late 
as 1962. These teachers are prepared for teaching Malayalam, 
Arabic, Tamil and Kannada, mostly for those who teach up to secon- 
dary level. The Himachal Pradesh is the luckiest in this repect. 
16 has one post-graduate co-educational training college at Solan 


where fifty language teachers (Hindi and Sanskrit) are prepared 
every year. 


А Тће case of English is, however, different and is treated on а 
different footing altogether. Ever since Inde 


and job-fetching value of English has increased 


АП States are keen to raise their standard of English teaching i і 
schools. With а гоо 


For instance, Madhya Pradesh opened 
а, Purjab has 
habad. Other 
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States are also keen to start their own Institutes. The British 
Council in India is keenly interested in this programme. 


Most of these institutes have improving the qualificati 

teachers and raising of the standard of teaching English as their Uf 
objectives. To raise teaching of English on more scientific lines 
is also their aim. They run in most cases refresher-cum-in-service 
programme of six-month to one academic session duration. The 
teach rs during their period of study get either their salary or stipend 
or both. Although these institutes haveas yet not reached beyond 
their infancy, their impact is being felt gradually. 


Since independence, the Indian languages have come to their 
own as а result of the great national awakening. 


The old step-motherly treatment that these languages had long 
endured is a thing of the past. During the post-independent years, 
the younger generation of both boys and girls has been taking to their 
respective languages with great gusto. The fallfrom grace which cha- 
racterised the speaker in Indian languages‘has rapidly given place to 
the great acclamation, which those that сат, express themselves in these 
languages are able to enjoy. The renaissance is not yet complete; 
the resurgence is still taking place; new scholars and writers are fast 
coming upon the scene. All this is because of the will of the people 
which has expressed itself in the state legislatures and which 
ultimately has culminated in the introduction of the mother-tongue 
not only as the medium of instruction, but also as the language of 
administration. "The older generation still persists with а pertinacity 
that is their characteristic in favour of English which failed to 
percolate to the masses during the days of British administration. 
1% is only the classes that have enjoyed its monopoly and English 
education has inevitably introduced a caste system in Indian society 
such as those that could speak and write English and those that could 
not. Inno democracy has ever language failed to be a unifying factor. 
Tt is the self-determination of the people that has succeeded in 
accenting the importance of the state language in the life of the people. 
Here and there the cry is often raised that the English language alone 


can open out a vista to world knowledge. But to us one non-Indian 
language is as important as another. Everywhere there is a eraze for 
Russian, because the Russian language 1s considered to be the repository 
of all the scientific and technological knowledge of the world. 

non-Indian language may be studied for its utility value, but at no 


time can that language be а bar to the progress of the mother-tongue. 


It is, therefore, admitted without any reservation that the Indian 
languages in their respective states should bloom with all their 
efflorescence and that there should be no mental gap between the 
language of one's mother's knee which is the medium of instruction 
and the language of administration in which the people get involve a 
the question arises therefore whether our Indian languages should 
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not be properly taught to the coming generation, so that all sorts 
of inhibitions are completely obliterated ard that the free growth of 
the language is accelerated. While the unlettered are able to 
express their language with facility, it is an irony of fate that the 
highly-lettered and the well-informed person is unable sometimes 
to integrate his thought and language with ease and accuracy. This 
may be because of their teachers or their methods of teaching. 


7 In times of yore there was nothing like а, code of teaching which 
teachers had to conform to. It was the parent that was more ап 
ideal teacher to his son than anybody else, and teaching was an art 
practised in the family and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The parent-teacher taught in such a manner as to be learnt, 
во that nothing was taught that was not learnt and there was a harmony 
between the two processes of teaching and learning in à situation 
where the teacher-parert understood the needs of his child and taught 
him with understanding and sympathy. So far as our Indian 
languages are concerned, the only method of instruction was arti- 
culation by the teacher, responsive imitation by the pupil and 
memorization as the sumum bonum of all teaching and learning. 

rning was put to the test as а feat об repetition from memory. 

The texts were remembered for their utility to life. Even now the 
шг generation quote profusely from the texts їп support of а con- 

ention. 


teacher of early times was very eloquent in the communicative 
processes; perhaps cultivated a teacher's voice, a teacher's manner 
of exposition, a teacher’s delivery, and above allan impressionable 


was the order of the day. The text-book was not the medium 
of teaching. The teacher directly dealt with the pupil, and the 
pupil had direct rapport with him. The text.book in the form 
of а middle-man was unknown. It was not allowed to substitute 


consisted in the repetition of the teachers’ oral communication, and 
oral transmission. Writing consisted in the writing of the matter 
heard or read and expression took the form of citations from the text. 
Lua of a language comprised of the texts and the grammars. 
ha PDAS were a discipline by themselves and the discipline was 
of а formal character. Those were days of formal discipline intended 
to sharpen the faculties, The knowledge of the texts . conferred 
learnedness on the learner. The mark of learnedness was one's 
ability to reproduce exuberantly from the texts, The scholars were 
experts in the grammar of the language. They were primarily 
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versifiers, ехраїімогя and authorities for the interpretation cf the 
texts. Оде important point to note is that most of them were 
teachers under the Guru Sishya discipline and who were proud of 
their own learning and loved their disciples. The teacher always 
looked upon himself as a student ада was never tired of learning. 
Every teacher practised upa-adhyayanam with his pupils in session. 
All this was possible as long as the learners were few and the teachers 
were fewer and of s2ason. But in the context of mass education, tea- 
ching which was individualistic was obliged to become pluralistic. 
When schools were established, the teachers were required to teach 
large numbers according to their grades. The, teachers themselves 
ceased to be of that calibre which characterized their forbearance of 
past generations. Education became subject to progressive ртада- 
tions, and teachers of various levels of learning came into existence. 
The curriculum of studies became spiral. It is not surprising there- 
fore that low qualified persons became teachers with or without the 
hallmark of efficiency or equipment or teaching abilities. This state 
of affairs has obviously necessitated the training of teachers. 


Tt is unfortunate that in the set-up of teacher education in our 
country, there are not enough training institutions specially designed 
for training language teachers. The language teachers are of course 
given some kind of an apology of training just for a period of five 
months (as in the Madras State) in certain subjects like Educational 
Psychology, School Organisation, and Methods of Teaching. Instruc- 
tion is given in a scrappy manner. Besides some kind of practice 
teaching is provided; and at the end of the course after an examina- 
tion in Theory, the teacher is declared to have passed his training 
course. This practice may just nominally answer to the needs of 
training language teachers. The complaint is often vehemently 
made that the language teacher of today is full of inadequacies and 
that he does not fulfil the needs of efficient teaching. Such teachers 
just “cover” the syllabus without making their teaching “cover” the 
pupils. A vicious circle starts, ава result of which the teacher at 
one level has to blame the teacher at the next lower level. As a matter 
of fact the teachers are the products at all levels of own schools and 
colleges including training institutions. The vicious circle has to be 
snapped at some stage, в0 that the blame cannot be laid at any 
door. In other words teacher-training of language teachers has to 
receive much greater attention than ever before in the context. of the 
great resurgence that has taken place of language development under 
natural conditons in the country. 9] 

The older generation would always repose their faith in the 
traditional methods of teaching and learning and claim that only 
a return to these methods would be a panacea for all the ills of linguistic 
deficiencies in our educational institutions. They would insist that 
all the subject-matter of learning should be committed to memory, 
that grammar should have its place restored in the curriculum of 
studies, that far more classical texts should be taught, ard that oral 
articulation should be as important as written expression. Neo- 
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educationists who are language specialists demand a break with the 
traditions and the introduction of innovations in the methods of 
teaching. In this context it has to be borne in mind that our Indian 
languages have each a geniusof its own and the languages themselves 
in the processes of their development have made their own history. 
This is characteristic of such ancient languages as Sanskrit and Tamil 
besides other languages which lay claim to antiquity or even divine 
origin. Some of these languages have enriched themselves even in 
states of oral transmission from generation to generation; and after 
they have come to be written down, they have enormously enriched 
themselves, until they have been able to establish purisms and 
orthodoxies of their own. But in recent years more particularly 
from the dawn of the present century, there have been great scholars 
and writers under the influence of bilingualism, who have been able 
to transplant literary forms and styles of non-Indian origin not only 
for the sake of novelty but also with due regard to enrichment 
and expansion of linguistic horizons. It is this that we find in all 
the fourteen languages enshrined in the Constitution. Besides there 
has been a large plethora of new patterns of language forms which 
cannot be ignored either by the teacher or by the learner. These 
constitute the rich flow of new styles of speech and writing, new 
literary forms of expression, influx of new words deliberatly coined for 
currency, and new phrases and idioms rendered out of necessity and 
introduced at administration levels to enforce currency primarily 
among the educated and secondarily among the massses by a process 
of infiltration. These have flooded even the most ancient languages 
of the country not to speak of those that have evolved in recent 
centuries. Another aspect of language development which cannot 
be ignored in recent times is what may be called the language at the 
sedimentary level—the language of the so-called rural folk uncontami- 
nated by urban or semi-urban influences, These have spoken their 
respective language from generation to generation in an untutored way, 
but as a very telling and effective process of communication. Their 
semantics and linguistic forms have got mixed up with the advancing 
tide of enrichment not to corrupt but to enrich the languages. Even 
today where only one language is spoken, the expression of ideas by 
such folk is not only fluent with words conveying unambiguous meaning 
but also unsullied by possible variances. This language in currency 
can always be relied upon to sustain itself in its pristine purity, 
because of its indigenous character and isolated existence. 


It is against this background of the development of our Indian 
languages that the language teacher of modern times has to Бе induc. 
ted into the teaching discipline. The Indian language teacher 
emerges generally from two streams of language learning—one is the 
traditional course leading to an oriental degree or diploma conferring 
the title оба Pandita or Vidvan in the language or the Pulaver in 
the Tamil country, and the other а degree in the language as one of 
the subjects of the curriculum for the first degree of the second higher 
degree. - 1 з : 47304) 
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The teacher for language training must possess an oriental title 
or а degree in the language and training can confer another degree 
as Из hallmark. The oriental title holders may be entitled to a 
diploma after their training. For graduates in the languages, the 
course is for one full-year leading to the degree of B.Ed. and it has 
to be appraised whether it is a course in Teacher Education or a course 
in developing the skills of teaching a language. It is ostensibly a 
comprehensive course in the general subjects of education and in 
two electives one of which is the mother-tongue. In those cases where 
the trainee has majored in a language at the first degree, a course such 
as this will be comprehensive in the general background of which, 
the trainee can evolve into a language teacher. This modern 
tendency to train a language teacher is diametrically opposed to the 
traditional set-up of anybody setting himself up as а teacher, after 
obtaining a hallmark in the language. The greatest virtue implicit 
in the tradition is the full equipment of the teacher in the language 
arts, and the ability to teach without any systematic course in the 
theory of teaching. But in our country where the — monitorial 
system has been a much respected tradition of our schools big or 
small, the monitor more often than not stepped into the shoes of his 
preceptor and became conversant with his methods of teaching. He 
got his blessings to succeed him as a teacher. The family produced 
а teacher traditionally; and it was often so in our rural areas which 
have produced the greatest savants of considerable learning who have 
contributed to the many-sided development of their respective 
languages. Their learnedness, it is refreshing to recall, consisted of 
a deep study of the language, literature, and grammar up to the 
highest ; and a specialisation in any of them resorted to in pursuance 
of the highest aptitude of which one was capable. It is in this way 
that every language of our country has produced the best litterateurs 
who have played their role as poets, essayists, linguists, grammarians; 
and, to speak in modern jargon, short story writers, novelists, folk 
poets, tawdry poets and what not, grappling with the tendencies, 
current and extant in countries outside our own. The resort to these 
fashions is the result of the efflorescence of those who have read a 
primary foreign language and acquainted themselves with their own 
mother-tongue ава secondary language of vice versa. These patterns 
have introduced a dichotomy in most of our Indian languages such 
as ancient literature of the classics and modern literature. Scholars 
dally between these two: one set of them clinging very orhodoxically 
to the old and swearing by the genius inherent in it and the others 
castigating the old and pleading for the ushering in of the new ten- 
dencies. As a matter of fact our educational institutions, to avoid con- 
troversies, introduce a judicious combination of both at all levels 
clenching neither. Even among scholars there are those who have the 

h only in classical literature and grammar and who deri- 


atest fait ! і 
ава the new tendencies. They play the role of purists and 


і the corrosive 
i he sustenance of purism ава рапасеа for 
и whieh got imbedded in most our languages as a result of 


НЭ language phonemes, morphemes, semantics 


modern tendencies in the 
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and even syntax. These have dethroned grammar from its exalted 
status of a discipline to that of a mere tool not to serve but to sub- 
serve, not to rule but to be subjugated, not to dictate but tofollow the 
exuberance of our expressions. It is in this context of not an 
innovation but a revolution that is taking place in our Indian 
languages that the teaching of the mother-tongue is put ina quandary. 
The indifference to this important aspect has resulted imperceptibly 
in the deterioration in the teaching of languages in our country. There 
is absolutely no gainsayirg the fact that the present generation of our 
pupils are the products of an imperceptible effusion of language 
enrichment that is taking place in all walks and spheres of life at 
all levels; and the inexhaustible source of this growth is unmistakably 
the rapid pace at wbich the thoughts and feelings of the people hasten 
to find expression both in speaking and in writing with impunity, 
regardless of established codes and conventions of literary orthodoxies. 
On, that score what is in currency is neither heterodox nor heresy, 
but it constitutes the swift current of the age of enlightenment which 
is the result of the impact of world thoughts and world ideas and the 
shaping of a world culture. So the teacher of Indian language, who 
does not adjust, finds himself miserably reduced to the position of 
an unwanted person in the body politic of our educational institutions; 
his status is challenged, he is looked upon as some repository of some 
antiquated lore. The teacher of the foreign language does not rub 
shoulders with him, and he lives in stately isolation as a persona grata. 
The knowledge teachers imagine themselyes to be superior to the 
mother-tongue teachers for the reason that their knowledge and 
lore are incomprehensible to their language collegue and that their 
thoughts and ideas are inexpressible in the mother tongue. 


It is this challenging situation that confronts our mother-tongue 
teachers who are equally puffed up with their cwn self-importance 
as teachers of the mother-tongue which has come to be invested with 
a primordial place in the curriculum and who also feel flattered that, 
by virtue of its important place, they are as a class more important 
than others of their fraternity. But they have not disillusioned them- 
selves, so as to seek their rightful place as important teachers in the 
educational set-up of our country. It may be asked whether their pre- 
sent equipment would suffice. The fact is that even courses leading to 
oriental diplomas are much too diluted that they have become much 
too commonplace. The equipment at the degree level in most of the 
universities, it cannot be refuted, is considered to be most apolegetic, 
the degree holder emerging with as much poor equipment in 
his own mother-tongue ав in the foreign language. It is therefore 
necessary that graduate language teachers should have studied 
only their own languagge for specialisation withcut the burden ofan 
additional foreign language with equal status. In the degree stage 
the curriculum should be so altered that those specialising ina langu- 
age or for that matter any knowledge-subject are not burdened with 
ancillaries and minor subjects, militating against concentered spe- 
cialisation. The graduate should not be inferior to the oriental 
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diploma holder in point of equipment. But he may have the additional 
advantage of his course in general education comprising of arts or 
Science. The lack of adequate equipment and the inability of the 
ill-equipped teacher to keep pace with the pace ої the times and the 
pace at which his pupils act and think, have resulted in the fall of 
standards of our pupils who are exposed to social processes. А good 
dealof gregariousness that is rampant amongst our student popula- 
tion is due to the elusive hold primarily of the mother-tongue teachers 
on them. The strong bonds that united the mother-tongue teachers 
of old and their pupils who looked upon them with awe and respect 
not only for their great learning, not only for the love that they 
bore to them but also for their infallibility which they built around 
themselves as а living index of reference at all times have ceased to 
be. It is these qualities that have to be rehabilitated in the teacher of 
the mother-tongue who must come back to his own and again become 
а wonder as to how such a small head could carry во much of all he 
knew. 


Тће training of the language teacher should not bein the nature 
of а sojourn in а trairing institution. The oriental diploma holders 
should have the same quantity and quality of training as the 
graduates in languages. The duration had better be not part of а 
year as in the case of our pandits or vidwans or of shortened courses 
which are fast getting introduced. In this connection it may be treason 
to decry the correspondence course. The language teacher should 
be thoroughly conversant with the foundations of education in order 
to know the intimate relation. of the mother-tongue to the mind and 
personality of the growing child. In as much as the mother-tongue 
is the matrix contributing to the knowledge and understanding 
of other school subjects, the language teacher should be concerned 
with the total education of the child; he should consider that his is 
the main responsibility of the pupil’s real education, of his full 
development, ard of his growing personality. He should know that 
the mother-tongue has a significant bearing on the mental develop- 
ment of the child in the context of the mother-tongue as the medium 
of education ard as the focal point of education. 


esent pattern of the training of teachers at the post- 
Ee Ei URS relegated the mother-tongue to the level of an 
lective as though it bears no relation to the core of the curriculum. 
electiy st given a subject importance; not. all the teachers receive 
Bis «e mother-tongue teachers in combination with a subject in 


TES ld have majored in the Degree Course. In this con- 
жиа Кыр» to recall that, during the British regime, 


English was compulsory during the training course; in other words 


Y ived training in the methods of teaching Eng- 
every. mu вава subject which was the subject. of his 
eee = ЁС із this same status that should be given to the fourteen 

egree. 


languages of the Constitution, and every teacher in renascent India 
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should be as much a teacher of his mother-tongue as he is of any other 
curricular subject. It is time that the status enjoyed by English 
during the British rule is given to the mother-tongue, so that the 
mother-tongue teachers form no class or caste by themselves but tow 
the line with other teachers who consider themselves supericr beings. 
Every non-language teacher has necessarily to have a good linguistic 
background, so that he can teach his subject, whether involving 
verbalism or not, in a manner not leaving much to be desired on the 
expression side. One reason, which is not far to seek, is his lack of 
the power of expression and his wrong conviction that he is not 
concerned with language, and that therefore he can express himself 
іп а slip-shod manner without detriment to his subject interests. 
This has led to the shelving of the responsibility of ensuring and 
safeguarding the expressive abilities of the pupils оп the language 
teacher who cannot by any legerdemain shoulder responsibilities for 
building up the vocabulary of expression for every single subject of 
the eurrieulum. The mother-tongue as a compulsory subject of the 
teacher-education curriculum will break new ground and ensure 
scope for better comprehension and expression. through the avoidance 
of the present tardy use of language in the teaching of the non- 
language subjects resulting in retardation. This will usher in а state 
of affairs whereby the distinctions so invidious between mother- 
tongue teachers and others will cease to be, and every teacher will 
be first and foremost his mother-tongue teacher as a natural corollary 
to its improved status as the language of administration, as the 
medium of instruction at all levels including post-graduate education, 
and even the examinations of the Union Public Services Commission. 
Бо the point that the mother-tongue should getthe same place which 
завин enjoyed in the pre-independence years, needs no justi- 
cation, 


If this point is conceded the training of mother-tongue teachers 
needs to be completely reoriented on the same pattern as English in 
the pre-independence years. During those years English was taught 
well with the advantages that 
of instruction. English had 
administration and as the medium of communication, 


ing people. They have no need to play any clement role any 1 
On the other hand the mother-tongue teachers should Goma] formata 


life. 
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We have said elsewhere that it is the mother-tongue that should 
be the mental developer and constitute the educational base. When 
this comes to be conceded, the curricular pattern, would also need to 
be reoriented. The mother-tongue teacher should be cast in а larger 
mould. He cannot be denied all those nuances which are conceived 
to proliferate the general teacher education programmes. He has to 
be set in all such programmes so that he becomes what he has to become 

by reason of his pivotal position in the educational sphere. 


The mother-tongue teacher must like others have an insight 
into the broad ramifications of educational theory, the psychology 
embedded in teaching and learning, and several well-known methods 
of teaching in general, besides those that are particular to the teaching 
of the first language. It may be asked whether he requires а course 
in content in the present context of a demand for content courses in 
training programmes. Oriental diploma holders, having specialised 
in the language, may not need special course, for they take a full 
course in the pancha lakshanas (the grammar of letters, words, 
subject matter oflife, rhetorie, and poeties), besides literature 
ancient and modern. But the degree holders upto the first degree 
do not have such depth; their course is of а representative character 
with something of everything and their knowledge of grammar may 
be scanty. Itis they that should be given a broad course in the history 
of literature and grammar and comparative grammar of languages 
allied to their own, besides a detailed study cf the grammar of their 
own language. It is possible to traverse this ground by a scheme 
designed during the first term of the course. Both require a course 
in linguistics in order to be familiar with the dialectic variations, so 
to resolve them to standard speech habits. They require to under- 
stand the phenomena of speech variations characteristic of particular 
social stratifications. The language teacher has to have a sense of 
variation in the speech and the speech-spelling relations of his pupils. 
This linguistic background ів so essential not only in the context of 
one’s own language, but also for discriminating between the phonemes 
of one’s own language and those of the second and the third languages 
which the pupil has to study in the scheme of the three-language 
formula. The classical language or Sanskrit having influenced i 
evolution of almost all the Indian languages except perhaps Tamil, 
the only one of the Dravidian group which has not only afforded the 
Dravidian base for the other langua ges of its group, but pee 
maintained its pristine purity and individuality, may be another 

e which the teacher of the Indian language has to be acquaint- 
ORI to better understand etymological declensions and inflections, 
oie mention the very roots of a large proportion of the vocabulary 


ese languages. | j 
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concept of evaluation in teaching which bids fair to bridge the gulf 
between the educative and the learning processes. 


Our country urgently needs not only a reorientation of the 
training of the language teachers, but also their rehabilitation from 
some kind of a traditional neglect of their rightful place as the fore- 
most educators in any scheme of education. The glamour of English 
isfast disappearing; the education of the masses is an important plank 
on the platform of State Governments; the educational pace has to 
be accelerated; the right accelerator can only be the mother-tongue 
teacher, than whom there can be no other; he alone can educate the 
mental abilities of own future generation at all mental levels through 
communicative processes in the medium which is incapable of any 
barrier between teaching and learning and which can pave the way 
for the acquirement of any knowledge of art or science in the 
educational ladder. 


9 2 SCIENCE EDUCATION 


N.K. Sanyal 


IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


ч The rapid development of science is revolutionizing the condi- 
tions of life and society. Its impact is now felt in every walk of our 
life. Not only are the means of production and industries dependent 
on science but developments in medicine, agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry and practices of public health and sanitation are based on 
applications of science. Inventions and discoveries of science are 
making the lives of modern citizens healthier and happier. Whether 
one wants or not, science has become a part of the fabric of every- 
day life. The modern citizen has not only to acquire a command of 
scientific principles and concepts but has to be familiar with the 
science vocabulary in order to understand the world he lives and where 
he works and to participate intelligently in his future development. 
“Scientific literacy” is thus increasingly becoming essential for every- 
one. Science has thus become an integral part of general education 
whatever it may be. The future citizen has to learn science as much 
аз the traditional three R’s. In fact, it may now be regarded as the 
fourth В of the educational frame. 


The industrial expansion of the country also makes new demands 
of skilled personnel at different levels. These personnel need to 
have a background of sound science knowledge as a requirement of 
their professional qualifications. 


For the country to progress, prosper and compete with other 
nations, means of production and industrial development have to be 
constantly improved by new researches, discoveries and inventions. 
The country must, therefore, produce such scientists and research 
workers at the higher level as would be able to work with increasingly 
sophisticated scientific ideas and techniques. А base of good science 
education at the school level is certainly a pre-requisite of this need. 


ing i i i i he 

The growing importance of science in general education at t 
school level has been recognized Бу government, thinkers and 
educationists. The report of the UNESCO Planning Mission 


remarks: 


ing i i thematics 
The evergrowing importance of science and ma р 
for economy and culture of any country and that evergrowing 
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knowledge every year in the field of science have set the urgent 
task before all countries of the world to provide modern science 
and mathematics education to the youth so as to prepare the 
young people for life, for mastering technical, agricultural, 
medical and other specializations which are necessary for 
economie and cultural progress.! 


The report of the Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee 
observes: 


The cumulative effect of changes worked out by science 
and technology effect every aspect of human existence today. 
Our traditional ideas of human institutions and human thoughts 
are undergoing a revolutionary change on account of the impact 
of science and technology. It goes deep into political, religious 
and philosophical concepts which have been nursed through 
centuries and which are being shaken every moment a new 
scientific discovery із made.? 


The Parliament of Science held by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science expresses : 


We believe that the primary goal of education should be 
the intellectual development of the individual. With its 
accelerating importance in our society, science has become an 
increasingly important part of general knowledge. We believe 
that scientific education is best fostered as a part of general 
emphasis on intellectual activity and that the present need is 
for increased support of social sciences and humanities as 
well as the natural sciences. 


x And a Working Group of the Indian Education Commission 
eels: 


, Our Five Year Plans show that we have accepted the 
principle that economie growth is possible only through the 


widespread use of science and. technology in our economie and 
social life. 


In the last decade or во, there has been an increasing recognition 
of the need to develop а science based general education in schools. 
The Second and Third Five Year Plans gave a high priority to the 


И 1. N. C. E. В. T. Report of the UNESCO Planning Mission, Delhi, 1964. 


2. N. C. E. R. T. 
ев’, 1965. р. 13. 


3. Science. 1958. p. 857. 


4. Discussion Paper оп Major Р: і i 
tion Commission, 1965. E 4. | C: ооо зеи 


Report of the Indian Parliamentary Scientific Committee, 
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expansion and improvement of science education. The Second Plan 
stressed that every secondary pupil should study general science as 
a compulsory subject, so that he might gain a basie quantum of 
scientific knowledge ав a part of his general education. In addition, 
provision was made for science as an elective subject for these who 
wished to pursue higher studies. By the end of the Second Plan, 
a programme of general or elementary science was introduced in 
almost all schools but sufficient progress could not be achieved. 
Several difficulties like the lack of suitable textbooks, laboratories 
and equipment and also the dearth of adequately trained teachers, 
had to be faced. In the Third Plan it was, therefore, felt that in 
addition to providing facilities for teaching general science in, all 
secondary schools and elective science to about 50 per cent of the 
secondary schools, other supporting measures have to be taken to 
consolidate and strengthen, science teaching at the school level. 


These supporting measures include improvement of curricula, 
their integration with earlier and later stages, preparation and pro- 
duction. of textbooks and guide books and other reading materials, 
improved pre-service and in-service education. of science teachers, and 
preparation and manufacture of right kind of equipment for the labora- 
tories. It was also felt that to co-ordinate, guide and direct the entire 
programme of school science education as well as for the training of 
key personnel, a central organization should be developed. This led 
to the establishment of the Department of Science Education in the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training. It is hoped 
that the establishment of four regional colleges of education with a four- 
year integrated programme of teacher training for secondary school 
scionce teachers will set up new standards of training science teachers 
and help to solve the shortage of science teachers. A scheme of 
Science Talent Search was also introduced with a view to identi- 
fying promising talent at the secondary stage and providing opportu- 


nities for its development. 


It has, however, to be acknowledged that the pace of progress 
has not been sufficiently fast for the implementation of the policy 
decisions of the Second and Third Five Year Plans. There is now a 
growing recognition of the need to improve and strengthen science 
teaching, since every educationist rightly feels that Science should 
be an integral part of general education. It is, therefore, very necessary 
to examine the various problems which affect science education, at 


schcol level. 


TRENDS IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 
i i у in different branches of 
The rapid exparsion of knowledge in ан 
i its sequent impact on tbe daily life of people have set 
seien v^ т countries to think about the position 


ationists of all the а › 
е teaching in schools. As a result, the following trends have 


developed in modern science teaching : 
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1. Emphasis on scientifie process and development of 
scientific attitude rather than mastery of accumulated facts; 


2. Scrutiny and revision of the syllabi to remove much 
ofthe dead work and incorporation of modern ideas and 
concepts; 


3. Due to the voluminous increase in known facts, all 
of which cannot be possibly taught in school Situation, nor 
would be useful, attempts have been made to build courses 
around broad unifying and key concepts as the соге, and omit 
much of descriptive matter. With an understanding of funda- 
mental principles and concepts, descriptive material can easily 
be obtained from standard books. 


4. The modern approach of teaching science is experi- 
mental. That is, science is learnt through personal or guided 
experiences or by “doing science" rather than from verbal or 
didactic methods. For getting the experience laboratories and 
equipment are essential, 


Та any programme of education four vital factors are involved. 
These are the pupil, the curriculum, equipment and physical facilities, 
and the teacher. We shall discuss these in turn to examine the pro- 
blems involved and the ways of solving them. 


PUPILS WHO HAVE TO BE TAUGHT 


fewand the proportion of persons engag 
and technology was still lower, 
and the consequent goal of enfor 
school-going children up to 14 years of age, 
schools have greatly increased and would с 
near future. 


~ 


The rapid strides in education in India during the post-indepen- 
dence period ean be well realised from the following figures : 
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PROGRESS OF PRIMARY AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION* 
IA. ERI Руы АЯ АЕ 
1 


Year No. of Enrolment No. of 
Schools "Teachers 
LAKHS LAKHS LAKHS 
Primary school 1947 1,73 1,41 4.06 
Class (I to У) 1963 3,66 415 8:26 
ARE ПК Не и 
Middle school 1947 20.4 12,413 
Classes (VI-VIII) 1963 81.6 4,20,744 
Mor x 


Ман = а; 
*Elementary Teacher Education (NCERT) 1963-65, 


It can be noticeed from the above statistics that the advance- 
ment in the middle school level has been proportionately more rapi 

than the primary stage. Tt will also be necessary to study the growth 
of education аб the* secondary stage. The following table gives the 


relevant information: 


p. 13. 


TABLE 38 
ENROLMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION (IX-XI* 
Year General Vocational Total 
Courses Courses 
LAKHS LAKHS LAKHS 
1950-51 13-36 1:62 1498 
1960-61 31.39 4.22 35.81 
50-00 1.00 51-00 


1965-66 


roblems of Secondary Education (Education 


«Discussion Paper on Major Р! 
Commission) 1965. р. 10-17. 

The enrolment in 1960.61 was two and а h 
it was in 1950-51. By 1965-66 it has increase 
has been estimated that with the pressure resulting 1 fr 

n at the elementary stage the «doubling period” for secon 


alf times than what 
d four times. It 
om the ех- 
dary 


pansio 
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education (age group 14-17 years) has now become about 7 years. 
With the present trends the enrolment at the secondary stage may 
rise to 250 lakhs in general and 30 lakhs in vocational education Бу 
1980.81. This will bring about 60 per cent of children of the age 
group of the 14-17 years to school as compared to about 18 per cent at 
the end of the Third Plan period. 


This tremendous development in school education at the 
elementary and secondary level confronts us with the immense problem 
of recruiting a large army of well-trained teachers at all levels. 
Though the estimated increase in enrolment might be regarded as 
a sign of educational growth, the sheer number creates manifold 
problems like financing education, training the necessary rumber 
of teachers, and provision of equipment, building and other facilities. 
The expansion that has already taken place has led to a dilution 
of standards and setting up of а large number of sub-standard schools 
with insufficient accommodation, ill-trained or unqualified staff, and 
inadequate equipment. The dilution of standards at the institu- 
tional level leads to further expansion and hes set in a vicious circle 
in deteriorating the quality of school education in recent years. 


К Тће Education Commission is faced with the problem of 
Improving ond maintaining the standard of school education, as it 
would not favour a fall in standard which the expansion of errolmert 
and the number of schools might bring forth. A policy decision has 
to be taken whether full-time secondary education for all should be 
provided or whether there should be selective admission. The 
Hie trend in progressive countries is to provide secondary 
: m for all. , But in view of the limited resources of the country 
fait ын need to maintain standards, it may not be possible to provide 
ul--tüme secondary education for all. Tt may, however, be practicable 


to provi -ti » А 
у р part-time academic and vocational courses to adolescent 


ment will continue to grow. Tt i у 
МА d 8 for the educator, the educational 
administrator and the classroom teacher to find out Ways and means 


for educating thi гі à 
Eu oc g this growing number properly and to maintain a proper 


THE CURRICULUM 
OBJECTIVES 


With the broad goal of education to enabl SS 
their potentialities to the fullest extent and to stie rs Er 
development of the nation, the aim should ЕД БЕ о nt ргор it 
traditional values and knowledge to the next а bot. wd 
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to build a base of responsible citizens and trai: і 
1 ned manpower in terms 
of requirements of human resources for developing rie economy. 


From these considerations, the objectives of teachi і 
school level should ђе : Ч оон 


1. То teach science at all levels of school education as а 
means of individual growth of the child. 


. 2. То develop in our children an understanding and use of 
science and the scientific method with a view to comprehending 
the world and live intelligently in a changing environment 
increasingly influenced by scientific development. 


3. To develop in our future citizens an appreciation of 
science as a major human activity for the improvement of 
health and the living conditions and in the promotion of indus- 
try and agriculture. 


4. То prepare a sound foundation of knowledge of science 
onfwhich to build future higher or vocational education to 
supply the manpower needs of the developing technology in its 
various phases and levels. 


5. To locate and nurture the talented pupils in science 
so that the best ones may be directed to creative and original 
activity to higher study and research and thus provide the 
nation with future scientists. 


Keeping the above objectives in view, science education can be 
organised on a sound basis by the following curricular re-organisation: 


(A) Development of a Programme of Science Education for the whole 
school population throughout the country 


i i ject up to the 
Science is at present taught as a compulsory subject t 
middle stage and E the form of general science or elective sciences 


in the higher secondary stage in almost States. But, there is a great 


i ion from State to 
diversity of the structure of secondary education ane 


i i in schools. 
ate and in the quantum of science taught in sc с 
јан of iter education is not only necessary for liri un 
litera су and for developing а scientific outlook but also for providing 


i ini ker in an era of technology. 
the basic training for a future worker 1 У dene 
Science should, therefore, be а core mE Lu a 


importance as is given to language an 

i ducation, not all may 

a mme of universal compulsory е ‹ 2 

be Ee s material for a sophistionted минь QU 

is therefore “realised that science at the Vise: d ААА, 
types: (1)a ‘general course for all, and (2) an elective 
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The first course should aim at developing both a scientific 
literacy and a scientific attitude. It should be based on a knowledge 
of natural phenomena and should cultivate in the student world an 
appreciation of science as a major human activity of the present age. 
This course should be compulsory for all school students at least up 
to the pen-ultimate year of the secondary stage (Classes I to X). 
There may be provision of certain options at the level of Class XI. 
Much of the content of science of this course may be taught through 
demonstrations and simple individual experimentations for which 
equipment and facilities will be needed. 


The second or the Elective Course has to be designed for those 
students who pursue higher studies in sciences at the degree level 
or technieal and professional institutions. Here, science should be 
taught as separate disciplines in the last three years of the secondary 
stage with full practical work in laboratories. Adequate laboratory 
facilities and equipment are essential for each area of science. 


The structure of school education should be so divided as to 
enable not only planning the quantum of science to be provided at 
each stage, but shovld also facilitate the movement and migration of 
students from one State to other without encountering difficulties: 
The pattern recommended by UNESCO Planning Mission fits in with 
the present of 11 years secondary schooling followed in a large number 
of Sates. According to this Mission the three stages of schooling 
should be: 


(1) Stage I : Primary or elementary Classes I-V, 
(2) Stage II : Junior High—Classes VI-VIII, and 


(3) Stage III : Secondary—Classes IX-XI 


(B) The Development of а National Curriculum for Science 


The content of science that is being taught in our schools at 
present not only varies widely from State to State but is very much 
outdated. Science is developing at a terrific speed and many of the 
concepts and notions are undergoing profound changes. The content 
of teaching at the school level, however, has remained static. "There 
is & wide gulf between what is being taught and what ought to be 
taught. Many common-place concepts and phenomena familiar in 
everyday do not find a place in our syllabi. The growing frontiers of 
science, their impacts on our lives and thinking and new approaches 
developed ex eee research have made it essential that the 
contents of science for all levels should be moderni 
Dr. Paul Kirkpatrick remarks: ES dris и 
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In all speculations about improvement of education in 
India it is to be understood that each of the sixteen Btates 
operates and controls publie education within its borders. The 
Ministry of Education of the Government of India provides 
counsel and certain kinds of assistance but has not power to 
command, and supplies little of the costs of education in the na- 
tion. Apparently, the States welcome the helpful relationship but 
would resist amy proposal to centralize educational control. My 
own belief is that the nation’s educational needs would be better 
served if the States were to give up some measure of their inde- 
pendence following the national need in matters where there is 
now duplication. and multiplication of effort, and cooperating with 
each other where exchange of information and reciprocity of 
services could be arranged. As one experienced educator told 
me : "The frogs in one well do not know that there are other 


frogs in other wells".i 


The Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee also 


expressed : 


We have considered this and from the point of view of 
science education in schools we feel that unless structure is uni- 
form, stages at which science courses should be introduced with 
the gradual rising content of knowledge and practical experi- 
ments, cannot be easily visualised to apply to all parts of the 


country? 

With the structural similarity it would be easier to havea national 
curriculum with a broad uniformity in content also. It should have 
sufficient elasticity to suit local needs, resources and conditions preva- 
lent there. There are five main advantages of having a national 
curriculum in science for the whole country. In the first place, а 
curriculum planning by а central agency will form the common basis 
of scientific knowledge throughout the country. So far curriculum 
making has been. entrusted to the administrator and in some cases to à 
few professional workers in education. But the growing frontiers 
of science require а close collaboration with the scientists and specialists 
for the development of content programmes. Co-operation from 
scientists for school education has started flowing only in recent times. 
The broad facts of science willremain the same 1n. all parts of the country 
or even in different countries of the world. То conserve energy, 
at least for some years to come, curriculum planning in science айа 
central level on а national basis will give а sound framework for the 
whole country. The States may adopt or adapt it to suit their local 


conditions. 
nning Commission's Report. op. cit. р. 58. 


5 
1. N.CE.B.T. UNESCO Pla 
tee, p.29. 


2. Report of Indian Parliamentary Scientific Commit 
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A national curriculum will further enable a central agency to 
take up production of good modern textbooks and teachers’ guides 
for which there is a genuine demand but there is acute shortage. 
Moreover, a national curriculum will erable the freedom of movement 
of pupils from one part of the country to the other. Thisis at present 
absent. It leads to many difficulties and results in wastage and stagna- 
tion. № will at the same time assure all parents that their children 
willhave a sound education without missing any important experiences 
needed by the modern child. It may be further noted that а national 
curriculum will lead to the development of national norms for laboratory 
equipment and physical facilities needed. for a good science progra- 
mme. Finally, a national curriculum will help in laying down stan- 
dards for teacher preparation and in-service programmes. 


At present in an elective science programme, а student usually 
has to offer three subjects in the combination of Physies, Chemistry 
and Mathematics or Physics, Chemistry and Biology. In such a 
Scheme, he either misses Biology or Mathematics. 16 is, however, 
necessary for a modern secondary student to have an adequate know- 
ledge of Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Mathematics. A background 
of these four subjects is very necessary for understanding the scientific 
world of today. 


Keeping in view the needs and resources of the country and the 
existing pattern of diversification after Class VIII ard the need to 
provide for additional programme in depth and breadth for higher 
ability students, the following curriculum pattern is suggested : 


(1) Stage I Class (I-V) : Compulsory general science ; 
(2) Stage II (Class VI-VIII): Compulsory science ; 


(3) Stage III (a) IX-X : Compulsory Core programme in science 
for “ non-science” student. 


XI: A course in one advanced branch of science ; 
(b) IX-XI : Elective sciences—Physics/Chemistry/Biology/ 
Mathematics ; 


(с) Х.ХІ: Additional knowledge in one branch for higher 
ability students only. 


The development of national curriculum further involves certain 
specific tasks like ; 


l. Defining the specific objectives of teaching science at the 
various school stages ; 


2. Indicating the coverage and depth of content in various 
Sciences for the various subjects at different stages ; 
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3. Framing detailed syllabi for a general programme of science 
teaching for Classes I to VILI and for “non-science” students 
for secondary classes IX-XI ; and 


4. Framing detailed syllabi for various elective sciences for the 
‘secondary stage and advanced courses for higher ability 
pupils. 


Steps in above direction at the central level have already been 
initiated in the Department of Science Education of the National 
Couneil of Educational Research and Training. 


(0) Production of Textbooks and Allied Literature 


Closely interlinked with any curriculum development programme 
is the production of proper textbooks. А syllabus, however, good 
will not lead to desirable teaching, unless the spirit of the syllabus is 
adequately translated into the textbook. Besides reflecting the 
spirit of the syllabus, it has to give adequate coverage, required depth 
of content matter and the most modern approaches. It is observed, 
“Real good teachers are of very scarce commodity and, therefore, text- 
books, demonstration apparatus and other teaching aids should be so 
organised as to make it possible for a teacher of average quality to 
impart proper education in content and quality.’ 


A number of state governments have taken up the nationalisation 
of textbooks in a number of subjects not only at the primary but even 
atthe middle stage. The N.C. E. R. T. has embarked оп а programme 
of preparing model textbooks for the secondary level in science subjects 
in the close collaboration with university specialists. 


` The preparation of a good textbook requires not merely preparing 
a proper manuscript for publication but its actual trial in schools 
with a view to improving it from the response it receives and thus 
to give it a finalshape. It requires a considerable expenditure in terms 
of manpower, energy and money. The task becomes easier and 
economic when a national syllabus is in use, so that at least for some 
years, the different States can make the fullest use of the materials 
prepared by a Central agency like the N.C, Е. В. T. by getting the 
ваше translated in the regional languages. 


Alongwith the textbooks, it is equally important to produce 
` companion teachers’ guides, helping the teacher to be clear about the 
concepts to understand the approach, and to know the contents more 
thoroughly than what a pupil is expected to know. 


EQUIPMENT AND PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Sound science learning is gained from direct эхрегїепсев by the 
individual from experiments and activities performed by him or 
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demonstrated to him. This requires for every branch of science and 
for every level, certain physical facilities, apparatus and equipment. 
Where direct experiences are not possible in classroom situations, 
substitute experiences may be possible through other visual aids like 
models, charts, films, specimens, television, etc. 


Up to the middle school level, the majority of schools do not have 
any laboratory worth the name. The States, however, stipulate the 
provision, of laboratory facilities specifying the actual space require- 
ments and lists of equipment (high and higher secondary schools 
teaching elective science). Still, the inadequacy of the required equip- 
ment and aids is too well-known. The maintenance and repair of 
apparatus are neglected. Secondly, the apparatus and equipment 
available are either too costly for schools or generally cheap, but 
inaccurate and sub-standard. 


At present, theoretical instruction in science is being carried out 
in the majority of schools in class or lecture rooms, and a few routine 
practical experiments are being performed in laboratories where they 
exist. Such separate isolated theory and practical teaching is of little 
value in modern science teaching which aims experiencing science 
through investigations. The UNESCO Planning Mission recommends 
the provision of one combined study room (lecture-cwm-laboratory for 
classes VI to VIII and separate study rooms for chemistry, physics 
and biology for the senior classes EX to XI) Each study room should 
have а work place for teacher with a demonstration table on a raised 
platform, blackboard, projectors, screen and devices to hang diagrams 
and charts. The table should have ample shelf accommodation, 
sink, water and if possible gas and electric supply. According to the 
subject requirement the teacher should haye other specific things 
eg., fume chambers for chemistry. The work table for the pupils 
should be simple—sturdy two seat tables with comfortable wooden 
chairs attached. Sinks, running water, gas or electricity should be 
available according to the subject requirement. 


Alongwith each study-room there should be a store room for 
the laboratory assistant with ample cupboard space for apparatus 
equipment, glassware, preparation and assembly table for preparing 
materials and experiments for the lessons. 


The provision of apparatus and equipment for school science 
laboratories is one of the most urgent tasks for further development of 
science education. The Government is making available financial 
grants to the secondary schools through State Governments. But the 
Schools have to determine the priorities, quantities and quality of the 
articles they want to purchase. Money is often provided. But due 
to absence of suitable guidance either right things are not purchased 
or the money is blocked. The Committee on Plan Projects has 
published a useful list of equipment for teaching science subjects 
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at the secondary schools. This indeed is a valuable guide. Tt 
will also be necessary to indicate the approximate itemwise prices 
and the sources from which they may be purchased. With the framing 
of new syllabi for different subjects and different stages, it is neces- 
sary to revise the inventories and lists in conformity with the modern 


experimental approach of teaching. 


_ All teaching aids may Бе divided in two big groups : (1) the 
equipment produced by industry, and (2) those that may be improvised 
or manufactured by the teacher in the school with or without the help 
of the pupils. Though the bulk of teaching aids have to be manufac- 
tured by the industry and purchased for the school, nevertheless 
there exists a wide opportunity to teach much effective science through 
improvised apparatus. Improvisation must be looked as an educative 
process of learning and understanding concepts of science and not 
as a substitute for traditionally manufactured apparatus. For 
initiating the teacher to improvisation, it will be necessary to organise 
simple workshops for the purpose. This need not be very elaborate 
and sophisticated but must include hand tools, soldering and carpentry 


equipment, and simple machines. 


Animportant aspect of the school science equipmentisits effective 
and functional use. Even when an equipment is available, it is at 
times found that teachers do not use it because they may either not know 
how it functions or may be afraid of breaking or damaging it. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that a major portion of equipments remain 
unlocked in cupboard. This is a colossal wastage of money. Secondly, 
many schools do not pay sufficient attention to the maintenance 

en and remain exposed to dust, air 


of apparatus. They are kept op 
d It will be desirable to keep them in 


or corrosion Бу dampness, etc. 
cases or inside cupboards etc. Sometimes apparatus after use are not 


cleaned before packing, leading to subsequent faults. 


effective use of apparatus and equipment is prevented 
It or defect is found but the teacher is unable to 
norance, lack of facilities, or disincli- 
In any case the apparatus remains 


Thirdly, 
when a minor fau 
rectify it. This may be due to ig 
nation on the part of the teacher. 
locked up and is not in use. 

So the problem is not only lack of sufficient apparatus and 
equipment but also not putting to optimum use the apparatus that 
are available. Thus the main tasks in the area of equipment 
both apparatus and audio-visual aids appear to be : 
í ia : b ETA 
1. Working out-norms for providing teaching equipment. | 
ROÊ for different levels and subjects consistent Uv 
the syllabi and modern. experimental approach to teaching. 
s of the norms for 


dard inventories on the basi: norme 
Reni t cifications, 


reparing st | 
ар e schools together with essential spe! 


supply to th. 
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approximate market price and from where they may be 
obtained. 


3. Exploring areas of teaching where improvisation of apparatus 
and equipment is possible by the teacher and the pupils 
and publish such materials for wide publicity. The em- 
phasis on improvisation should be not as a substitute for 

* standard manufactured equipment but as а means to science 
learning. 


~ 


. Organising short-term training courses especially for primary 
and middle school teachers in handling, care and maintenance 
of apparatus and equipment. 


or 


. Standardizing existing instruments, apparatus, models, charts 
and other teaching equipment manufactured by the industry 
with а view to increase their instructional value and to 
reject the unsuitable ones. 


e 


. Adapting foreign made equipment for Indian schools with 
indigenous raw materials and through technical skills 
available in the country. 


~ 


- Designing and manufacturing prototypes of new equipments, 
models and kits which may have high instructional value 
and are economie and trying them out in experimental 
schools. 


‚8. Preparing standard charts and diagrams of scientific 
e phenomena and processes which are educationally useful. 


о 


. Preparing annotated bibliography of films, filmstrips, slides 
and other aids produced commercially, indicating subject, 
topic and grade level suited and the source from where these 
could be obtained. 


10. Surveying and studying the existing situation of school 
science laboratories and laying down suitable norms for 
study room-cum-laboratory, furniture and fitting for various 
subjects and grades. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS TRAINING 


Though a good curriculum, better textbooks and proper and 
adequate teaching equipment are all necessary conditions for good 
teaching, the pivot around which the educational system revolves is the 
teacher. He occupies a place second only in importance to the pupil. 
The problems of educational philosophy are brought sharply in focus 
in the field of teacher education. We cannot decide what kind of 
teachers we want and how these teachers are to be educated until we 
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know what kird of schools we want and what these schools are to 
accomplish. Мо reform can ever take place unless the required 
number of teachers are available, their quality is good and they believe 
in the programme they have to implement. The preparation and 
training of science teacher presents several problems. 


The Problem of Supply 


That there із а dearth of science teachers all over the country is 
too well-known. The supply of science teachers at the secondary 
stage is tied with the supply of science graduates from the universities 
and the supply of science teachers at the elementary classes with the 
facilities available for teaching elective science at the secondary stage. 
The estimates of additional requirement in the Fourth Five Year 

` Plan for inereased enrolment and replacement of retired staff is astro- 
nomic. 


For the primary stage (Classes I to V) the estimate of the Educa- 
tion Commission of additional annual requirement of teachers is 
1,40,000. It has to be borne in mind that there is no specialized 
subject teaching at this stage, so that, in order to have any effective 
science teaching at this stage all the prospective teachers should have 
at least the necessary minimum science background. The total output 
of secondary school leavers in 1964-65 is about 10 lakhs, of which 
those with elective science may be estimated to be about 4-5 lakhs. 
The enrolment in the entire secondary stage is expected to be doubled 
by the end of the Fourth Plan period. 


For the middle stage (Classes VI-VIII) the overall additional 
number of teachers required per annum is expected to be 82,000 for 
all subjects. It may be assumed that the number for science and 
mathematics teaching may be approximately 5,000 and 10,000 on 
the basis of the time-table load. Though at present teaching is done 
in most states by undergraduates at this level, it is increasingly being 
felt that these classes have to be taught by graduate teachers if the 
modern curriculum is to be effectively implemented. 


For the secondary school level, the annual additional requirement 
of science teachers in Fourth Plan period is estimated to be 11,000 as 
against the present supply of 4,000—5,000 per annum. The output 
of B.Sc.’s and M.Se’s in 1964-65 were 32,000 and 6,000 respectively. 
16 is, therefore, important to expand science teaching facilities 
considerably both at the university and secondary _Stages so as to 
ensure а steady supply of personnel. As a good science graduate or 
a matriculate in science, is in great demand with a more lucrative 
wage scale elsewhere, any improvement in the supply position of 

' science teachers must realistically face the necessity of improving the 


teachers’ salary scale substantially. й ye 
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It is also important to catch the promising people right after 
the secondary school stage for a teaching career and train them through 
а content.cum training course rot only for develcping the reqiured 
competencies but also for building sound professional outlook. This is 
being done through the four regional colleges of education through 
four-year integrated courses in content and method atter the higher 
secondary stage. 


Tt may also be realised that a B.Sc. has по opportunity to improve 
his qualifications to become post-graduate science teacher, since the 
М.8е. degree cannot be acquired through private examination. 16 
is generally observed that a B.Sc. teacher passes M.A. in humanities 
and social вејепсев ард is promoted as a post-graduate teacher in that 
subject. - This has a very baneful effect on the teaching profession. 
Tt loses а band of science teachers. But they do not prove effective 
post-graduate tenchers. Thus, there is a deterioration in the standard 
of teaching in all the three fields—science, humanities and social 
sciences. The shortage of science teachers can be tackled in following 
ways : 


1. To ensure a steady flow of teachers both for the elementary 
and secondary level, the number of higher secondary schools 
and colleges with science offerings must be substantially 
increased ; 


2. Тће number of teacher training schools and colleges must be 
correspondingly increased to provide adequate training to 
the estimated required number ; 


3. Special incentives should be provided to attract trainees to 
join teacher training courses preferably right after the 
secondary level, as is being done in the regional colleges 
of education ; 


4. Better salary scales be offered to science te achers for attracting 
better people to this profession who m ay stick to their jobs ; 


e 


. Suitable opportunities should be made available to B.Sc. 
Science teachers. to get post-graduate t raining and thus 
gain promotion by improving qualifications ; 


6. "Teachers of other subjects may be attracted to teach science by" 
making available opportunities to qualify as science teachers 
through evening and correspondence courses У 


- 


. Fresh university graduates may be recruited as science teachers 
and they may be trained during their service by evening, 
part-time or correspondence courses. Е 
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The Problem ої Tralning Science Teachers 


As the Secondary Education Commission has stated, “Even 
the best curriculum and the most perfect syllabus remains dead unless 
quickened into life by the right methods of teaching and the right 
kind of teachers". This has drawn the attention of the country. 


To get the right kind of teacher, it is necessary to provide an 
adequate training so that a teacher is academically and professionally 
equipped to deliver the goods. So far, the teacher training programmes 
mostly concern themselves with methodology and little or no stress 
on content and modern developments in sciences. The teachers are 
prepared on "how to teach" without a very clear understanding of 
"whattoteach". Tt may be noted that science is growing progressively 
at such a tremendous rate, that a teacher’s knowledge is bound to be 
backdated. It is, therefore, important for a teacher, as an interpreter 
to the child, to be familiar with the expanding boundaries of his sub- 
ject 


Another important fact is that the impact of the widening and 
modernizing of the curricula has brought many other responsibilities 
for the science teacher than mere class-room instruction. In 
teaching science, he has to organise numerous school experiences 
like science club or science circle activities, work-shop and hobby 
crafts, outdoor excursions, gardening, museum activity, community 
welfare, and sanitation activities. For organizing efficient laboratory 
work, he has пої only to be trained to manipulate the various apparatus 
and equipment but also be able to undertake minor repairs or adjust- 
ments when needed. If he is unable to do this, many pieces of 
apparatus remain locked in laboratories simply because he is unable 
to effect a simple repair and is dependent on outside help from 
commercial firms. Again a teacher needs sufficient workshop skills 
in order to be able to improvise apparatus and guide science club 
activities. The training of science and mathematics teachers must 
therefore, include the following four aspects : 


1. Why we teach a subject (aims and tasks of teaching the 
subject) ? 


2. What we teach (content of the subject) ? 
3. In what way to teach (method of teaching)? and 
4. How children study (process of learning)? 


Hence a prospective teacher trainee should know : (1) the aims 
and purposes of science education for pupils; (2) know the school 
syllabi and textbooks, their content, idea and principles ; (3) master 
the organisation of the pedagogic process, that is, plan, prepare and 
conduct the learning experiences for the child in classroom, laboratory, 
field and at home, and be able to evaluate the understanding and 
knowledge of his pupils as well as the success of his own teaching ; 
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and (4) acquire the skills of such practical work as is associated with 
his subject and organise extra curricular activitics. 


The Existing Position of Teacher Training in Science at the 
Elementary Level 


As many as 1,350 elementary training institutes with various 
nomenclature prepare teachers of elementary and middle schools 
in this country. They conduct a two or one year programme for 
pupil teachers with the middle or secondary Schooling background. 
The recent trend is to prescribe a two-year course of teacher education 
after high school/higher secondary education. 


But even the two-year course is not what it should be. Science 
is taught as a separate subject. An analysis of the syllabi of different 
States indicates that the material is completely isolated and disorga- 
nised. Methods of teaching science usually form а fraction of the 
“General methods of teaching” with an emphasis on general methods 
applicable to allsubjects. А major defect in the eurriculum is that the 
content and methods are not integrated so that in actual practice fine 
experimentaland practical methods are given to the trainees through 
lectures, and true to the trainirg received, the teacher starts teaching 
in the verbal methods he was exposed to during training. 


Tt is also not obligatory for every trainee to learn. science during 
his training. Laboratory facilities being generally poor or even non- 
existent, there is very little emphasis on learning science through 
practical experience. 


А sample survey made recently by the Department of Science 
Education, N. C. E. R. T., shows that only 65 per cent of the teacher 
educators of science have a B.Sc., B.Ed., ог equivalent degree and 
two por cent have M.Sc., B.Ed., or equivalent degree, while as many as 
ll per cent have not studied science at all Ninety-three per cent 
of these teachers have never taught at the elementary level and thus 
have not much practical acquaintance with the needs and interests of 


have no Science laboratories. The most common teaching aids 
available are сбагів (100 per cent), models (88 per cent) and biolegical 


There is an urgent need for reform in the training of elemen- 
tary science teachers on following lines : 


19 Тће preservice training course for the future elementary 
science teacher should be of two years' duration with the 
minimum entrance qualification of high school certificate. 
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2. The training course must include as obligatory : 


(а) General education in mathematies and science at least 
equal to the elective science course of the secondary 
level in theory and practical taught as a combined 
content-cum-methodology course. . 

(b) Relevant pedagogical course for teaching at the 
elementary level. > 


(c) Thorough study of the syllabus that the teacher is 
expected to teach by analysis of the contents for con- 
cepts and activities to clarify the understandings. 


(d) Sufficient number of observation lessons, supervised 
practice lessons and criticism lessons in the subject. 


(е) Sufficient workshop practice and training so ав to develop 
the skillfor improvisation of apparatus and equipment 
from common place things and in musemology ete. 

3. All institutes must be adequately staffed with two trained 
graduates, one having a physical science background and 
the other having a biological science background. 


4. All teacher educators of science should teach for at least a 
few periods a week in elementary classes of practising 
school. 


5. All institutes must be provided with a laboratory sufficient 
apparatus and demonostration equipment and a suitable 
workshop with necessary hand and machine tools. 


Existing Position of Training for the Secondary School Science 


Teachers 

One-year training colleges.—The main agencies of teacher training 
for the secondary level are the 275 training colleges functioning as 
independent colleges or departments of education under the universi- 
ties or under the control of the State Departments of Education with 
a total enrolment of about 28,000. These provide a one-year course 
in pedagogy leading to the Bachelor’s degree in Education. About 
10 per cent of the enrolment consists of science graduates. 


Though the curriculum is not uniform, the broad pattern is 
almost the same throughout the country. The theoretical training is 
given in usually subjects like educational psychology, history of 
education, general principles of education, comparative education, 
methods of teaching various school subjects and health education. 
As a rule every trainee is supposed to study methods of teaching of two 
subjects and is required to teach a varying number of class-lessons in 
two subjects as а part of their practical training. The number of such 
lessons varies widely and may be anything between 20 to 60. 
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The syllabi of one-year training colleges do not include any 
subject-matter content, the assumption being that the knowledge 
gained in the B. Sc. degree is sufficient for a trainee. It may be 
further noted that nearly half the training colleges have no laboratory 
and those, among the rest that have, are not properly equipped. 
About one half of the science lecturers have M.Sc. degree and the rest 
are B.Sc. Very few lecturers give more than one or two demonstration 
lessons per year. For about 75 per cent of the colleges the only type 
of ргасбіса! work in science is gardening, maintenance of the museums 
алд sometimes organization of science clubs. About 15 per cent of 
the colleges have workshop practice for the trainees. The facilities of 
library and journals and periodicals on Science education are scanty. 
A considerable proportion of the training college staff has no 
experience of teaching in a secondary school. The teaching staff 
has hardly any contact with the faculties of degree colleges or univer- 
sity department and function in splendid isolation. 


The number of science graduates for training usually ranges 
from 8 to 10 per cent of the total enrolment. The training provided 
to all is broadly similar irrespective of academic background and the 
future responsibilities of the teacher. The curriculum is heavily 
loaded with descriptive material of a general kind and even the methods 
of teaching are taught in a general way and not concretely. The 
pattern of training does not take into account the peculiarities of the 
subjects, which the teacher із going to teach in schools. The time 
devoted to the study of methods of teaching is hardly 5 to 10 per cent 
of the total training time. There is no intimate relationship of the 
method of teaching with the course content in the secondary school. 
The need for reform of one-year training colleges for the secondary 
level is thus urgent. As the UNESCO Planning Mission’s Report 
remarks, “The existing system of training teachers through one-year 
colleges was acceptable on the whole, and it should continue at least 
for another decade". However, there is а grcat need to revise and 
reorganise the curriculum of these colleges. They should all have а 
broad structural pattern with certain minor adjustments to suit the 


local conditions prevalent in any state. Tho framework may consist 
of the following main parts : 


A. General Education consisting of : 


(i) Theory of education and school organization; 
(ii) Educational Psychology and Sociology ; 


(iii) бан education and physical education (30 per cent of 
ime). 


В. Professional education consisting of : 


(i) Methodology of subject teaching of two subjects ; 


(ii) Fundamentals of pupil's knowledge from methodology 
point of view ; 
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(iii) Acquaintance with new achievements in the subject. 


С. Practical work consisting ој 30 per cent of time : 

(i) Laboratory work in techniques and method of teaching а 
particular science ; 

(ii) Familiarity with concrete use of school syllabus—Organi- 
zation and. method of conducting these lessons and practical 
work ; 

(iii) Workshop work for preparing visual aids and simple devices 
to be used in class-room teaching. 


D. Practice teaching in two subjects and internship (20 per cent 
of time) : 


The actual class-room teaching should consist of (i) observation 
of 3-4 demonstration lessons given by the training college staff 
and experienced high school teachers in the subjects ; (ii) at least 30 
supervised practice teaching lessons in each of the two subjects chosen ; 
(iii) at least 3-4 criticism lessons in the presence of fellow trainees 
and supervisor ; and (iv) а two-week internship as a regular teacher 
under an experienced teacher in a real school situation (20 per cent 
of time). 


A training college with a good enrolment of science graduates 
must have adequate laboratories and equipment for handling different 
branches of science upto the higher secondary level and a workshop 
with necessary tools and equipment. Those with a smaller intake of 
science trainces should have at least two lecturers—one for physical 
and the other for biological sciences. Staff must be at least Second 
Class M.Sc. with B.Ed. or M.Ed. 1615 preferable to have colleges with 
large enrolments so that a qualified staff for all the sciences can be 
appointed. The science practice teaching lessons must never ђе super- 
vised by non-science staff. 


Four-Year Regional Colleges Education. —The four-year Re- 
gional Colleges of Education have set a radically new pattern of teacher 
education. It is am important step in the preparation of science 
teachers. In these colleges, a four-year integrated course of content- 
cum-method of teaching science is taught after the Higher Secondary 
Certificate leading to the B.Se.B.Ed. degree. The colleges have highly 
qualified staff with well-equipped laboratories, libraries and workshops 
and are residential in nature. The residertial nature gives not only 
more time for academic studies and corporate life but true emotioral 
integration of the trainees and а professional outlook. Each college 
has a demonstration multipurpose school. The UNESECO Planning 
Mission has expressed : 

We are sure that this form of teachers’ training is rather effective 

and is of great importance for the future. We are convinced 

of this in the light of experience of training teachers in other 
countries of the world and in the U.S.S.R. 1018 worthwhile 
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mentioning the fact that if this kind of trainirg is followed, the 
preparation of a prospective teacher will be going on continuously 
in the course of many years and this is the main advantage of à 
new system of teacher training. 


The same report further remarks : 


Although the nascent regional colleges are indeed a hopeful 
feature in the educational science, their problems and limitations 
must not be overlooked. Even when working at full capacity, 
they will not turn out more than a small fraction, of the needed 
supply of science teachers. Their full potential usefulness will 
not be realized until their operation as а pilot plant and show-case 
has been appreciated throughout the states and their better 
features copied. 


The Regional College Programme needs recognition of the fact 
that graduates of these colleges should get the opportunity to increase 
their subject-matter competency by admission to the M.Sc. degree of 
university. It may be realised that the regional colleges are a pro- 
gressive feature in teacher education and can become the major means 
of training teachers. The UNESCO Mission have recommended that 
their number be increased and have made following suggestions 
which are worth serious consideration and adoption? : 


1. It is desirable to have an errolmert of not less than, 1,000 
which would give an opportunity to equip the laboratories 
well and cheaply and utilise them more cfüeiently. It would 
also enable to staff the college with specialists in all ma jor 
fields of science. 


2. It is desirable to have a post-graduate degree of “Master of 
Science Education” not only to provide opening for the 


но but also to train prospective training college 
Staff. 


3. It is necessary to institute a combination of written and oral 


examinations and a systematic continuous evaluation of a 
trainee, 


4. There should be up-to-date teaching aids and equipments. 


5. Library should be strengthened and the students should 


Е access to standard educational periodicals and jour- 
nals. Р 


6. Тһе syllabi should be continuously assessed and revised in 
the light of experience, 


Inservice Education of Science Teachers.—Even, with the best of 
preservice training, a science teacher will need periodie in-service 
ن‎ ae 
1. N.C.E.R.T. Report of UNESCO Planning Mission (1964) р. 111. 
2. Ibid., p. 189. 
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training. He becomes out-of-date in content knowledge within а 
few years of his graduation ard has to be refreshed with modern ad- 
vances in his subject and with new interpretations of concepts in the 
light of new knowledge. Не has also to be familiarized with the new 
techniques and approaches of teaching that are constantly developing 
in the field of science teachirg. 


Inservice education means training or instruction without 
loss of time from one's job, or at least from the salaried time. It may 
be conveyed through refresher courses in vacations, occasional semi- 
nars or limited periods of personalized instruction on an organized 
basis and еуеп by individual consultation. 


Inservice training or refresher courses may be of varying duration 
and with different specific objectives like : 


1. Giving depth dn knowledge in ‘ап academic field to 
upgrade and up-to-date knowledge in the subject ; 


2. Familiarising with the modern approaches and techniques 
developed. for teaching a subject ; 


3. Training in developing and organizing co-curricular and science 
club activities ; 


4. Training in workshop skills, improvisation of equipmert or 
care and repair of instruments ; 


5. Teaching content in an area not learnt by the teacher in his 
college or school course but is needed for his present job 
(Remedial teaching) ; 


6. Training in вресійс laboratory skills like glassblowing, micro- 
всорїс work, museomology, working electric and electronic 
equipment photography, mounting specimens etc. 


7. Training for some specific project or programme for educational 
or curricular reform. 


In the field of inservice education. for science teachers not much 
was achieved till recently. The need was recognised when the Exten- 
sion Service Departments were set up in selected training colleges 
under the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Educa- 
tion in the Second Five-Year Plan and extended in the Third Five 
Year Plan. The number of such units or centres is above one hur.dred 
today. The magnitude of the number of schools that a centre/unit 
has to cover and the number of school subjects that it has to cater, 
has made it almost impossible for it to pay sufficient attention to 
science teaching. & 5 Lo 
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The extension programmes of these centres/units aim to render 
assistance to the practising teacher through sponsoring seminars, 
workshops, lectures, library service, science club «ein evaluation 
programmes, preparation of visual nids and occasionally courses of 
short duration. But, since all curricular subjects are involved, the 
share of science ія only а fraction of the total effort. 


Summer Institutes.—Since 1903 summer, а mme of Summer 
Institutes in Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and ematics has been 
launched jointly КТ the NCERT and U, G. C. in collaboration with the 
U. В. Agency for International Development. The aim of these insti- 
tutes is to acquaint the secondary school science teacher with modern 


by going t the instructional himself, he 
learns the tech p фен pe со КЫ ни о 
conversion of faith and belief in tho ability to do it himself. 


cal Educational Materials Study ; (8) Biology—Biological Science 
i lar Study ; and (4) Mathematios—School Mathematics Study 
p. 


Through the active leadership of the U. С. C., these Institutes 
wero held in the various universities and colleges and the staff from 
those places acted ая the resource personnel, These approaches 
required considerable experimental werk throughout for which all 
laboratory facilities were available. Two American experts (one 


and an 1 n 
bach institute me ecran, Ph school teacher) were available in 


№ К growth of these institutes may be estimated from the follow- 


TABLE 39 
GROWTH OF SUMMER INSTITUTES* 
Your No, of Institutes | No. of participanta 
1963 ГЕР}, ТҮ ЛСП Гоа = — 
1064 44 (16) 2200 
1965 94 (28) 4,700 
1906 Expected 150 (50) 
IS 1969 » _ 280 (180) 14,000 


*ficbool Seleneo Vol. 4 No. 2 June 1005, p. 172. 
М.В. The figures їп the brackets refer to Institutes for college teachers. 
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It is expected that by 1969 about а third of all existing secondary 
science teachers will be oriented through these courses. 


Correspondence and Evening Courses.—The UNESCO Planning 
Mission remarks, "Further development of science and mathematics 
education and considerable expansion of the network of schools planned 
for the immediate future requires a considerable increase in the number 
of experienced teachers. With these conditions in mind, we find it 
rather expedient to suggest for consideration by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Project of training teachers through correspondence educa = 
tion and Inservice Training Centres. ? 


The experience of U. S. S. В. has proved that not only such 
courses have enabled them to remove the backlog of untrained teachers 
but it has been found useful to continue and expand these facilities 
as à permanent feature of the programme of training teachers, At tho 
present time, there are two full-time correspondence institutes, 219 
correspondence and 74 evening departments at the pedagogical insti- 
tutes and universities in that country. It has also been experienced 
that the standard of the teachers who graduate from the Correspondence 
and Evening departments is almost equal to that of full-time students, 


The organization and development of evening and correspon- 
dence courses are worth exploring. The Central Institute of Education, 
Delhi, has already launched such a scheme for teacher education after 
a pioncering effort by Delhi University for general education for the 
Bachelor's ее. 


There is scope for developing correspondence and evening courses 
for following three types of trainees : 


1. Untrained B.Sc. teachers.—The syllabus should be same as 
for one year B.Ed. Course to be covered in two years. 


2. Teachers of humanities with В.А. who wish to become science 
teachers.— Training syllabi may correspond to 4-year Regional 
College programme but as they are already graduates it 
may be possible to prune the course to à period of З years. 


3. Undergraudates.—The syllabi should be that of the 4eycar 
Regional College and the period of studies to be for 5 years. 


The correspondence and evening courses should ensure that the 
syllabi and standards of examination are casentially the same as for 
the full time courses, though the nisation of training and methods 
of teaching might be different. For correspondence courses there 
must be a contact period of 6 to 8 weeks per year in a training college or 


1. Report of UNESCO Planning Mission, 1964. p. 133. 
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university under the guidance of teachers and the remaining time 
should be left to the student. For evening courses there may be 12- 
16 hours of lecture per week (3-4 days a week for four periods each). 


The aim of those courses should be to develop independent work 
in mastering course content with the help and guidance cf the teacher 
educator who should supply all review of literature and explain ways 
and means of independent work. Emphasis and due attention should 
be paid to the various tests to be done by students at home between the 
contact session, and some incentives should be provided to the students 
of such courses in the form of additional leave with pay and expenses 
to meet travel costs and residence costs during contact sessions. There 
must be a planned internship programme according to the background 
and needs of the student. 


Refresher Courses.—Short refresher courses to meet other 
specific requirements can be organised by training colleges and uni- 
versity departments on a planned basis. Much can be done by the 
Extension Service Departments, and the proposed State Institutes of 
Education and State Institutes of Science in the various States. Tt 
may be noted that some of the training colleges and state institutes 
have started a ten-week refresher course for science teachers. These 
aim at giving them a knowledge of subject-matter and modern deve- 
lopments in science. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ACADEMIC ORGANISATION FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCIENCE TEACHINGS 


The organization of an effective programme of science teaching 
at school involves the planning of programmes and their execution. 
At the central level, the Department of Science Education of the 
N.C.E.R.T. has been created to organise broad curricular pro- 
grammes, initiate pilot schemes for improvement of science teaching 
and equipment, and conduct investigations оп Specific area of science 
teaching. But to improve teaching at the school level, there is need 
for a suitable machinery at the State level. It should implement the 
plans of action at the school level for the right supervision of Science 
education. 


State Institutes of Education.—During the third pla: i 

the {Government of India have пење tud state гу ло АНЫ 
establish the State Institutes of Education whose broad functions are 
to co-ordinate and generally play the leadership role at the State Level 
for curriculum improvement and in-service training of teachers 
These. institutes will cater for the whole field of elementary educa- 
tional premio, Еее, education will form a part of their 
activities. ey are to work in close collaboration wi 

ему, the NCEA Ы | ; with the Central 
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Slate Instituties of Science Education.—In 1956, the Ministry of 
Education launched а scheme to establish a State Institute of Science 
in each State for planning and implementing improved programmes in 
all aspects of science teaching at state level in collaboration with the 
Department of Science Education. So far nine States have formed 
such institutes or the nucleus of the institute and it is hoped that by 
the first year of the Fourth Plan all States will have a State Institute 
of Science. 


The State Institutes of Science are to function mainly as centres 
of research for science curriculum, in-service training of science teachers 
and teacher educators, improvement of instructional aid, and of trans- 
lation and dissemination of science textbooks, guide books and allied 
literature in regional languages. 


А conference of the Directors of the State Institutes of Science 
Education, officers of the Department of Science Education, and the 
Ministry of Education; UNESCO, USAID and UNICEF experts 
working in the N.C.E.R.T. was held in December 1965 for 
developing programmes for the State Institutes. A programme of 
survey, curricular work and in-service training was drawn up. 


Science Consultants’ Scheme.—The scheme of Science consultants 
in various States was drawn during the Third Five Year Plan and it is 
in operation in twelve States. A Science consultant works in a small 
area with a selected member of school under his jurisdiction. Except 
in three States, these are elementary schools. He gives assistance to 
teachers in the form of supervision of lessons, improvisation of 
apparatus, selection of equipment and apparatus and also produces 
some guidance literature for teachers. 


It is necessary to expand and strengthen the scheme of science 
consultants considerably so that they may form an effective link 
between planning and execution. It is important to realise that one 
consultant for a State is hardly adequate. There should be a Science 
Consultant at State level of the rank of a Deputy Director, assisted by 
an assistant consultant in each district. The State Science Consultant 
would be the academic leader for advising science teachers on their 
problems and for organising programmes for orienting teachers with 
new developments. He is to be the link between teachers, State 
Institutes of Science and the Department of Science Education. He 
would not only implement the schemes emanating from the centre, 
but will also adapt them to suit local needs and resource of the State. 
The assistant consultant should not only give specific assistance to 
classroom teachers but should also hold seminars and workshops for 
producing suitable teaching materials according to local needs. It 
is he who would make teachers believe in the programmes that are to 


be implemented. 


ни т 
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23 о ла = ИМ 
sli 8. N. Mukerji 
BACKGROUND, i 
Teacher са 


: The {ай g of school teachers received the attention of govern- 
ment since the beginnirg of the last century. Аз early as 1824, the 
Bombay Native Education Society established a training class for 
primary | eacherst and the first batch of twenty-five trained. students 
were sé Ж ,in 1826 to take charge of government primary schools 
in distri 9 yns of Konkan, Gujarat and the Deccan.’ The Committee 
of Publi? nstruction, Madras, also established а normal school in 
Madrasin 820.2 Gradually rormal schools were established in different 
parts of the ¢ountry. These aimed at training teachers for elementary 
schools. , * : : 

In 1886, the Madras Normal School was raised to the status of а 
college andzwas affiliated to the Madras University. This is the first 
secondary training college of this country. In 1901.02, there 
were six teacher training institutions for graduates, fifty training 
schools for,yndergraduates, and 179 normal schools for primary teachers 
in the gonptzy;? 


The teacher educators of these institutions were certainly not 
trained.) *Ehere: Were two main reasons. In the first place, the idea 
of training teachers had just originated and as such it was impossible 
to secure dithqr a trained teacher or а teacher educator. In the second 
place; the thaining of teachers had a special connotation in those days. 
It meantl‘génetal education’ rather than, instruction in the art and 
science ОР: teadhing. This ‘general education’ was inparted by the 
teaching staff of arts and science college. For example, the Normal 
Class attached to the Elphinshore Institute, Bombay, was superin- 
tended ћу the Elphinshore Professors. 

VES в ko мої). 

In Бо} ЫШ the end of the last century, it was generally believed 

that а person with good ‘general education’ needed no oprfessional 


1. Government of Bombay. A Review of Education in Bombay State, 
1855-1955. Bombay Government Printing, 1958. P. 289. 
э. S. М. Mukherji. History of Education (Modern Period). Barods- 
Acharya Book Depot, 1961. P. 64, Ü 2 
3. Ibigz.-Pp- BL. А nini Чу» зе : d 
2 iehey. Selections from Educational Records, Part II, 25 
Go ОКУЛА 1932. P. 164. _ : 
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training to become a competent teacher. This view was held by 
emeinent officials too. For example, Sir Alexander Grant of Bombay 
declared that “һе University was the great normal school for Assis- 
tant High school Masters". Even as late as 1882 when the Indian 
Education Commission was'appointed, there was a powerful school of 
thought which held that secondary teachers needed no professional 
training ; that the best way to teach a man to teach arithmetic was to 
teach his arithmetic ; that if he knew arithmetic and wanted to have 
additional qualifications, he should be taught algebra rather than the 
methods of teaching arithmetic ; that enthusiasm on the part of a 
teacher coupled with a natural aptitude or appropriate reading would 
give all the necessary insight into the methods of teaching and that 
a year or two of service under an experienced headmaster would be 
more advantageous than study at a normal school.? 


The Hunter Commission, however, considered that a knowledge 
of ‘principles and practice of teaching’ was necessary for all teachers 
under training. This wasaccepted by all the Provincial Governments 
and ‘Pedagogy’ found a place in the teacher education programme. 
In the early stages, this was taught by experienced high school teachers 
or school inspectors and even by lecturers of philosophy of arts colleges. 
Gradually, the products of secondary teachers’ colleges were available 
and they were employed in teacher training institutions of different 
level. But the principals of secondary training colleges were I. E. S. 
officers with no pedagogical qualifications. 


А new direction to teacher education programmes was iven b; 
the Sadler Commission Report. One of ПЕЕ Abd ны A 
intruduction of the M.Ed. and Ph:D. courses in Indian universities. 
This step proved very helpful in improving the qualifications of teacher 
educators, as persons with Master’s degree in Education were available 
after 1940. Right from the beginning this degree specifically aims 
at preparing educational leaders including teacher educators. In 
DM as may as 16 universities were conducting the M.Ed. course. 
: i Qd 2 Delhi University provided "Teacher Education" as a 


The Sadler Commission's Report also helped the і 
teacher educators indirectly. It attracted the RI bene e 
promising youngmen of the country. They went abroad to learn 
about new developments in educational philosophy, psycholo, 
practices and methods. On their return they were emplo ed ither 
аз educational inspectors or training college lecturers. EU 


1. Report of the D. P. I. Bombay, 1966-67. P. 33. 
2. Reprt of the Indian Education Commission. Pp. 235.36 
3. The Indian Association of Teacher Educator, s 


First Conference of Training Colleges in India. ватаги нй» of the 
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The advent of Basic Education also gave a new direction in the 
preparation of teacher educators and educational administrators for 
the elementary stage. "There are as many as 24 basic training colleges 
at post-graduate level. They have been specially set up to train 
teacher educators for elementary teacher training institutions and 
administrators for the elementary stage. 


Edueational Administrators 


The concept of setting up a Department of Education with its 
own officers is of recent origin. In the early years of the Nineteenth 
Century, the administration of education was entrusted to revenue 
officers. In their letter to the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, 
dated 16th April, 1828, the Court of Directors directed that ‘A general 
eas over schools may be exercised at all times by the 
collectors’.1_ This was the condition not only in India but in other 
parts of the world too. 


A definite machinery for inspecting schools was set up in Bengal 
in 1844 ; when an Inspector of Schools and Colleges for the Lower 
Regulation Provinces (Bengal and Bihar) was appointed. The Board 
of Education, Bombay, also drew rules and regulations for its educa- 
tional establishments in 1845, when the whole presidency was divided 
into four divisions, to each of which an officer called ‘superintendent’ 
was appointed, who had the supreme control, subject to the Board of 
all the Schools within 16.3 


The Educational Despatch of 1854 created a Department of 
Education in every province with a Director of Public Instruction 
asits head to be helped by an inspectorate of schools at different levels. 
But when these posts were created, the Court of Directors held that 
these should be filled by І.С.5. officers. The Directors cannot be 
blamed for this point of view because the training in educational 
administration was unknown in those days. But their idea did not 
succeed, since I. C. S. officers were not interested in Education Depart- 
ments. Consequently, the posts of D.P.I. were filled, occasionally 
by the direct appointment of a distinguished scholar, but more generally 
be promoting the senior-most officers of the Department. 


The Despatch of 1854 also held that educational administrators 
below the D. Р. I., i.e., Deputy and Assistant Directors, and District 
and Divisional Inspectors should be selected from the I. 0.84. Fora 
time, even a proposal to create an "Educational Branch’ of the Civil 


1. A. М. Basu, ed. Indian Education in Parliamentary Papers, Part I. 
Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1952. 
2. J.A. Richey. Op. cit. Pp. 66-67. 


3. Ibid. Р. 159. 2 
4. Bombay Government. Report of the D. P. I., 1866-67. Appendix I. 
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Service seems to have been under consideration. But both the ideas 
had to be given up, as the job of an inspector of schcols did rot prove 
attractive to young civilservants. Scme of them did join asinspectcrs, 
but they did not continue in the Education Department for a lorg 
period. Under the circumstances, persons with 'gccd gereral educa- 
tion’ were employed asinspectors. Professional training was neither 
demanded nor considered necessary in those days. 

In 1896, the Indian Educational Service was organised. Origi- 
nally, it was almost exclusively monopolized by Europeans ard all 
the key-posts in the Department were generally held by persons be- 
longing to that Service. Тһе majority of с сетв had scund academic 
background, and hardly a few had professional training. In the 
initial stage of their services, they were attached to a senicr cflicer 
fora period of two or three months. - When this apprenticeship was 
ever, they were given independent charge. The I. E. S. officers 
dominated all Departmental policies between 1896-97 ard 1921.22. 
The influence began to wane only after Indianisation of its perscrr.cl 
was carried out and Education was transferred to the control of Indian 
ministries. i 2 

Thus the majority of D. P. I’sand Senior Officers of the Education 
Department had no diploma ог degree in education and several of 
them were blissfully ignorant of the basic principles of educatioral 
administration. And it was preposterous to thirk of the trainirg 
of educational administrators in the nineteenth century when the 
need for even training secondary teachers was beirg debated. 


‚ , By the second decade of the present century, it was being appre- 
ciated that educational administrators should preferably have a degree 
or diploma in education. In the meanwhile, the products of secondary 
training colleges were available. They were appointed in Provincial 
and Subordinate Services. They did acquire a nodding knowledge of 
educational administration, Since the В.Т. or the L.T. course does 
include a paper on ‘Principles of School Management. But this 
programme is not adequate enough to meet the requirements of an 
educational administrator. The position is worse at the primary sta ge, 
Where ıa certain percentage of the inspectorate are given to senic 
primary. school teachers on grounds of merit and seniority. 


The introduction of the M.Ed. course has however, proved 
helpful, In 1949, as many as eight universities К шген "Eiduca- 
tional Administration’ as a special field in their M.Ed. course. Many 
of the‘administrative officers do receive their pedagogical training in 
foreign countries, but not necessarily in ефиса ога] administration. 


PRESENT POSITION 
Teacher Education 


There are over 2,000 teacher education ИЛИ x 
р А ons in th Ey. 
with an average of at least ten members on their асс ей, Co 
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institutions can be broadly classified under four heads : (a) secondary, 
(6) elementary, (с) pre-primary, and (4) special branches. 


A study of the staff of secondary training colleges ‘shows. that. 
it is inadequately prepared for its task.. A study has revealed that 
40 per cent of the staff of these institutions haye only a B.A. degree 
in addition to the B.Ed., 58 per cent held a Master’s degree in educa- 
tion or in an academic subject ; and only 2 per cent have a doctorate. 
degree.! : 


The situation is worse at the elementary stage. The majority of 
teacher educators. of this stage are mere graduates with a bachelor's 
degree in education. Very rarely one may find amongst them an 
individual with a master’s-degree. But this is not enough. A few 
proportion of these teacher educators of this stage do not feel at home 
in their work. They find themselves shaky and lack in confidence. 
But they cannot be blamed, since they are products of secondary 
teachers’ colleges and are B.Eds. This degree has been. designed. to. 
тееб the requirements of secondary education and does not, cater to 
the needs of elementary education at all? ; 

The same is the situation in pre-primary teacher training institu» 
tions too. There are sixty such institutions in the country They 
are again, staffed mostly by B.Eds. and not by specialists of Childhood 
Education, It is no wonder, therefore, that they lay more stress on 
formal instruction rather than on equipping the child for compulsory 
elementary education. А 2 й 


The special fields cover а wide range of subjects like physical 
éducation, guidance and counselling, science education, English teach- 
ing, Hindi teaching, audio-visual instruction, craft education and other 
allied fields. The majority of teacher educators of these branches are 
no doubt well-up in their special branches, but they need not necessarily 
haye the. pedagogical background. For example, thé science insti- 
tutes.are mostly.staffed, by scholars of physics or chemistry but: not 
by pedagogical scientists... Similarly, the teacher educators of Hindi 
training colleges are generally well-versed in Hindi, but they may or 
may not have even a nodding acquaintance of the art of teaching. 


Educational Administrators 


"The present administrative set-up of.education ів that in all 
States there is а Department of Education working under the control 
of a Minister who.has à Secretary to assist him at the secretariat level 


1. Report of the Education Commission. 1964-65. P. 77. з à У 
2. N. C. E. В. T. Elementary Teacher Education. New Delhi, 1965. Pp. 
І. 


5 $ Т.А. Т.В. Report of the Eighth Conference. Delhi, 1965. P.I, 
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and a Director of Education as the executive head of the Department 
responsible for offering technical advice to the Minister in all educa- 
tional matters and for carrying out the policy of the Department. 
The Director is further helped by various deputy/assistant directcrs. 


The Education Minister cannot be expected to be an educational 
expert by training or profession. The Education Secretary is generally 
an LA.S. In addition to education, he may have several other 
portfolios under his care. Не has neither the professional training nor 
the experience of the Department of Education, when he is saddled 
with the responsibility of handling this nation-building service. 


The Director of Education is generally the senior-most officer of 
the Department. The usual practice is to promote the senior-most 
principalof the government college to this post. When this institution 
happens to bea training college, the D.E. has the professional training. 
But if he is the head of an arts or science college, he has no Special 
educational qualifications. There is also а growing tendency to 
appoint an LA.S. to this post. Since he has no experience of the 
Department, he takes some time to understand what is ‘Education’. 
The deputy/assistant directors are generally trained. But they lack 
in professional qualifications if they are promoted from arts or science 
colleges. 


Below these officers are the educational: inspectors. They are 
generally trained, as they are often promoted from the lower cadres 
ofthe Department. But they need not have professional qualifications, 
if they are freshly recruited. The inspectors of elementary schools 
are generally trained graduates, but a certain, percentage of the posts 
in this cadre are given to trained primary teachers on grounds of merit 
and seniority. 2 


: What about the training courses in educational administration 
in this country ? "These are provided by two agencies—the State 
Departments of Education and the Universities. The former offer 
Diploma and Certificate training courses, the degree courses (B.Ed., 
M.Ed. and Ph.D.) and the Diploma Courses (T.D., Dip. Ed., Dip. 
Basic Education, etc.) are offered by universities. The Certificate 
course for Elementary Teachers includes a paper on ‘School Manage- 
ment and Supervision’. The course usually includes topics such as 
functions of the school, class as a unit of organization (its limitatiors 
and how to meet individual differences), the curriculum, the extra- 
curricular activities, the time-table and planning of home-work 
punishment and reward, healthful school conditions, health instruction 
and supervision and school records and registers. The objectives here 
appear to be to orient the student-teacher to some basic principles 


‘Educational Administration and School Management’ is a 
compulsory paper in the B.Ed. course. But this programme aims at 
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giving the student teacher an idea of what а progressive school is, 
how a school can be effectively orgnanised, run and supervised, how 
the life of the student community and the local community can be 
made rich, happy and fruitful, through the agency of the school. In 
addition to this course, some of the universities provide an advanced 
course on School Administration. Hence the student, no doubt, 
gets а broader, closer and deeper understanding of the subject. Even 
this programme is not comprehensive enough for an educational ad- 
ministration. 


The courses in educational administration offered for the M.Ed. 
degree in Indian universities show marked variations. Ina number of 
Indian universities, the course in educational administration consti- 
tutes one of the four to six elective courses of specialisation, The title 
and the sectional divisions of the course differ with the uriversities. 
For instance, in universities like Baroda, Gujarat, Bombay, S.N. D. T. 
Women's University, Sardar Vallabhbhai University (Anand), the 
course includes four sections, two in each of the two papers, (a) princi- 
ples of educational administration and finance, (b) educational 
finance and administration in India with special reference to the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, and (а) educational 
administration in the State, (b) inter-state study of educational ad- 
ministration. The course in educational administration of the Poona 
University is also of a similar nature with the difference that the second 
section of the second paper specifies a comparative sudy of the 
administrative system, significant achievements and problems of 
education in Kerala, Madras and U. P. In the Karnatak University 
the two papers are called : Administration cf Education in India 
and in some of the Indian States and (i) Principles of Educational 
Administration and Supervision, and (ii) Administration of Education 
in Mysore State. The Kerala University has named the two papers 
as (i) Principles of Educationed Administration, Supervision and 
Finance, and (ii) Educational Administration in India, Vikram, 
Madras and Mysore universities too have two optional papers in the 
field. ч 


In the Rajasthan University, the course constitutes one of the 
nine elective areas of specialization and consists of two papers : (1) 
Principles of Educational Administration, Supervision and Finance 
and (ii) prevailing practices of educational administration, supervision 
and finance. The Jabalpur and the Saugar universities too have an 
elective course in educational administration consisting of two papers 
which relate to educational organization and administration in India, 
England and U.S.A. and inspection and administration of schools. 


In the Agra University, the course in educational administration 
constitutes one of the six elective areas of specialization, but three 
papers are to be offered therein. The papers are: (i) Principles of 
educational administration and human understanding, (ii) principles 
of supervision and (iii) curriculum development. 
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In Aligarh University, the course in educational administration 
is both compulsory and elective. The paper on the fundamentals of 
educational administration is among the five basic papers from which 
а candidate is required to select one paper. This, however, cannot 
be offered Бу a candidate who opts to specialize in educational ad- 
ministration. The elective course in educational administration 
constitutes one of the four elective areas of specialization, each carrying 
two papers. Тһе two papersin educational administration are named : 
(i) Fundamentals of Educational Administration, and (ii ) Compara- 
tive and Historical Administration. In the Calcutta University, too, 
the сбитзе in educational administration is both a compulsory and 
optional paper. . The compulsory: paper which is one of the five 
papers, relates to the theory, history and present state of educational 
institutions and administration in India. The optional paper, which 
forms ‘one’ of ‘the eight electives; is on educational organization 
andadministration. The course in Gauhati University is on the pattern 
of the Calcutta University. ‘ r ( 
|. ıı nisome other universities, the course in educational administra- 
tion forms only one paper among a number of optional papers ranging 
from five to eight..- In this category fall the universities of Andhra, 
Annamalai, Banaras, Delhi, Nagpur, Osmania, Punjab, Lueknow, 
Gorakhpur, Sri Venkateshwar, and Utkal.. In the Lucknow University 
a candidate has the option to offer a thesis in lieu of the optional paper 
in édücational administration. i 
Ба нау і А | 
Tt will thus be seen that the courses in educational administ- 
ration have received different emphasis in Indian universities, Whereas 
5ome universities have sought to provide the basic principles of fairly 
comprehensive course in educational administration by offering two fuil 
papers, one in educational administration, Supervision ard finance, 
and the-other in the practice of educational administration at the 
Centre and the State levels, quite a good number of universities provide 
only а broad elective course in the field. : Иан RA 


NEED FOR REFORM 
Intróduetion | 


$ The need for improving the qualifications of teacher educators 
ав well as the educational administrators has been keenly felt since 
а. “For example, the Secondary Education ‘Commission 
remarked : з ын 


“From what has been stated above, it seems obvious that 

care should be taken in selecting the staffs of training colleges, 
‘whether for the second-grade institutions or the first; 7... gráduate 
training colleges. We believe that there should be а picked 
- Staff of teachers Possessing (1) а good general educational qualifi- 
` cation ; (ії) а degree in teaching ; and. (221) at least five’ years 
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experience ав а teacher in a school. An additional qualification 
may be three to five years experience as an Inspector. In 
the case of second grade training institutions, the minimum 
qualification should be first or second class bachelor's degree 
with an L.T.or B.T. qualification. In the case of graduate 
training institutions, the minimum qualification should be (i) 
an Honours ог Master's Degree, or a first class B.A. or B.Se. 
degree in the particular subject, (i) а professional qualification— 
& Master of Education degree with three years' teaching 
experience, or an L.T. or B.T. degree. with five’ years’ service 
as an Inspector or headmaster” ea ди : 


The Kothari Commission went a step further and suggested 
that the staff of secondary teachers’ colleges should have a double 
Master's degree, and а: fair proportion (say ten per cent) should also 
have a doctorate. ` They should also have studied teacher education 
ава special subject at the M.Ed. or through a special education course.? 


Тће position is equally bad at the elementary stage. For 
example, a committee of experts on elementary éducation observed : 


|... While . intetviewing ‘elementary. teacher: educators -and 
administrators, we gathered that а large number of them were 

_ mot professionally prepared for their job. They had practically 
no experience of elementary education, whén they were appoint- 
сей either as supervisors of elementary schools ог as instructors 
"іп elementary teachers’ institutions. Many of them were 
` the products of secondary teachers’ colleges and were. B.Eds. 
"These degrees have been designed to meet the requirements of 
: gecondary education and.do not cater to the needs of elementary 
education atall Itisthus very. necessary to frame suitable 
professional courses as pre-service pre-paration for elementary 


"nts dm 


: administrators and teacher educators.? 


For improving the quality of the staff of elementary teacher 
training institutions, the Kothari Commission recommended that they 
“Should hold, , besides the B.Ed, degree; a master's degree, either 
in education or in an academic subject and should be entitled to receive 
the same scales of salary as lecturers in arts.and science colleges, with 
+wo advance increments in recognition of their professional training. 
We also recommend that the staff of these training institutions should 
be adequately trained for their work of preparing primary teachers 
through special orientation or induction courses which should include 


experiencé of primary school могік 4 . - 


1. Sezondary Education Commission's Report. Р. 182.__ 
2. Kothari Commission's Report. P. T1. — 

3. Mukherji Committee's Report. Pp. 150-51. 

4. Kothari Commission's Report. P. 79: . 
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The importance of securing the right type of personnel has been 
emphasized by several committees and commissions. The Hartog 
Report remarked ; “In view of the conditions prevailing in the schools 
..., it is of very great importance that the inspecting staff should 
be strong both in quality and in quantity". The Sargent Report 
considered it necessary “to check the present deterioration in the status 
and calibre of the educational administrative service and to enable it 
to secure the services of the type of officer who will be capable of carry- 
ing a scheme of the kind contemplated into successful operation."? And 
finally, the Kothari Commission viewed that the “existing facilities 
and arrangements for the training of educational administiators are 
inadequate”.8 


Thus there is a general feeling in the country that the professional 
and academic preparation of teacher educators and the educational 
administrators is not adequate and up to the mark,. This training 
сап be given either through pre-service or in-service education or 
through a combination of both. 


Pre-Service Education 


Introduction.—It is rather superfluous to point out that teacher 
educators and school inspectors should be competent scholars as well 
as effective teachers. The pre-service education of these persons will, 
therefore, have to pay attention to two aspects : (а) academic back- 
ground and (5) professional preparation. This prcgramme should 
be comprehensive in nature and should enable the trainees to meet 
the demands of a job requiring specialized knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes and to keep them up-to-date with develcpments in their fields. 
Several types of programmes, leading to a degree ora diploma bave 
been recently organiscd in this country. These covera number of 
fields. But the most important among them pay attention to the 
preparation of : (b) Elementary teacher educators and adminis- 


trators, (b) Secondary teacher educators and educational administra- 
tors, and (c) specialists, 


Elementary Teacher Educators and Administrators Та 1963, 
the Indian Association of Teacher Educators had set up à committee 
for evolving a detailed programme for training teacher educators and 
educational administrators at the elementary stage. It drew the 
following course of а year's duration : 


Theory 


1. Sciological and Psychological Foundations of Education. 


2. Principles of curriculum construction ага d i 
to teaching. ynamic approaches 


l. Hartog Report. P. 68. 
2. Sargent Report. P. 95. 
3. Kothari Commission's Report. P. 460. 


=== 
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3. Techniques and interpretation of educational research and 
evaluation. 

4. Problems of Elementary education. 2 

5. Either (i) Administration and Supervision ог (ii) Teacher 
Education. 


Practical 


1. Practice Teaching :—Multiple class teaching and correlated 
koe Handling the beginning class and the large 
class. 

2. Organisation of school community programmes, viz., survey 
of community around the school with a view to initiating 
social education progremme and to get the community 
resources and help for solvirg problems cf the school. 


3. Child study. 

4. Evaluating the work of the school and of the class. 

5. Supervision of practice teaching by pupil teachers and class 
teaching by elementary school teachers (including intern- 
ship practices). 

6. Maintenance of student records. 

7. Organising workshops, seminars, discussion groups, etc. 


8. Experience in craft-work.! 


The Committee felt that these courses should be at the post- 
graduate level, since the B.Ed., degree or an equivalent diplcma is 
quite inadequate to give the teacher educator or a supervisor at the 
elementary stage that professional competence which is necessary to 
meet the new developments in elementary education in the:ccuntry at 
present. The Committee further recommended that the proposed 
course should lead to а Post-graduate Diploma in Education or Master 
of Education and that the candidates who have taken the B.Ed. 
degree or an equivalent diploma, may be admitted to it. 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
accepted the scheme with slight modifications. It has instituted the 
course, which is being conducted by its Department of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Candidates from different parts of the country attend the course. 
It is expected that the State Institutes of Education ard a few selected 
universities will organise similar courses. 


Secondary Teacher Educators and Administrators.—It ів gene- 
rally recognised in the country that the teacher educators as well 
as educational administrators should have at least the M.Ed. degree, 


1. 1. A. Т. Е. Training of Primary Teacher Educators and Supervisors 
and Administrators, Delhi 1965. Pp. 8-9. 
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80 far as the professional background is concerned. This is mainly 
because this course aims at preparing personnel in the field ої: 
(1) Teacher Education, (2) Psychological Services, and (3) Educa- 
tional Administration... But the existing programme of this course is, 
however, not quite comprehensive to satisfy either of these needs. 
Realising this shortcoming, the Kothari Commission in. collaberation of 
the Indian Association of Teacher Educators appointed a Working 
Group to go into the existing M.Ed. syllabi in our country and to 
prepare a, model syllabus incorporating the latest ideas and develop- 
ments in the field of education. The draft syllabus as framed by the 
Working Group was discussed in June, 1965 at the Eighth Conference 
of the Association and was released іп its final shape їп August, 
зог Qut of the six objectives which the Working Group keep most 
in the fore-front, the following two are most important : 


1 


1. To prepare professional personnel required. to staff colleges 

of education аб pre-primary, primary and secondary levels. 

хо 21 Toi prepare profesional administrators and supervisors for 

S100 U c positions of res nsibility in educational institutions, De- 

partments of Education and Educational Planning, and in 
Supervisory Educational. Services. 


The objectives are expected to be achieved through (a) a closer 
study of fundamental basic subjects, (б) specialisation -in subjects 
allied to the selected field and, (c) some research or investigation. 


З Е “The course ава whole has-been made flexible enough to provide, 
fotispecialisation in a field or for broad study of education according to 
the needs.and interests об the students. Itis divided into following 
four parts: . » situa ; б : 
paroon MCA уу 
І. Core Subjects - хи al "m i Sat 4 
-o L philosophical and Sociological Foundations of Education 
(to be treated with reference fo éurrent educational prob- 
. lems in India and abroad and systems of philosophy in India 


- and abroad). | i 
2. Elements of Educational Research (in gelation tix: epecifie 
тээг “problems in Indian education). — : 
IL Areas of Specialisation (three papers from one as ce the 
following areas) : 
" (Ly Advanced Educationéd Psychology із 
(i) Educational Psychology; ||| 


я Т. ТА. T. В. ` The M.Ed. Programme, Delhi, 1966. Pp.114. ' 
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(ii) Educational Measurement and Evaluation; 

(iii) Psychology of Learning and Development; 

(iv) Psychology of Childhood and Adeloscence ; 

(0) Experimental amd practical work in Educatioral Psy 
chology; . 

(vi) Persorality—Development and Adjustment. 


(2) Educational Administraticn, Planning and. Finance : 


(i) Basic Paper in Educatioral Administration; 
(ii) Educational Planning; 
(iii) Educational Finance ard Economics of Education; 
(iv) Administration of State and Local Systems of Education; 
(v) Secondary School Administration, and Supervision. 
) Or 
Pre-Primary and, Elementary School Administration, and 
Supervision ' ( 
: Or 
Administration of Higher Education, 
Н [ Or 
Administration of Social Education. 


(8) Comparative Education and History of Mcdern Indian 
Education : 


(i) Basie Paper on Comparative Education; 
(ii) Education in U.K., 17.8.А., U.S.S.R., Germany, an1 
France. 1 
(iii) Education in Asian and African Countries; 
(iv) History of Education in Modern India; 
(v) Problems of Education in India. 1 


(4) Curriculum Development and Teat- Books + | 


(i) Curriculum Development; - . 

(ii), Curriculum. and the Primary School; 

(iii) Curriculum. and the High School; 

(iv) Curriculum Instruction and Syllabus Improvement ; and 
(v) Text-books and Their Problems. 


i (5) Teacher Education and Methcdologiy of Teaching : 


(i) Basic Paper on Teacher Education; . 
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(ii) Organisation and Administration of a Secondary "Teacher 
Education Institution; 


Or 
Organisation and Administration of an Elementary 
Teacher Education Institution; 
(iii) Teaching Methods in one subject-matter field; 
(iv) In-service Education of Teachers and Teacher Educators. 


(6) Methodology of Educational Research : 


(i) Educational Research : Its Theory and Practice; 

(її) Research Procedure; 

(iii) Psychometrics; 

(iv) Statistics; 

(v) Educational Research : (a) Literature, and (6) Report. 
(7) Guidance and Counselling : 


(i) Techniques of Counselling; 
(ii) Principles of Counselling; 
(iii) Educational and Vocational Planning; 
(iv) Counselling in Higher Education; 
(v) Dynamics of Human Adjustment and Child Guidance. 
(8) History of Education Thought, Philosophy and Sociology 
of Education : 
(i) History of Educational Thoughts; 
(it) Philosophy of Education; 
(iii) Element of Educational Sociology; 
(iv) Social Mobility and Education. 
(9) Hducational Measurement and Evaluation : 
(i) History and Development aof Examinati i 
India and Abroad; M n ее о 
(it) Principles of Measurement and Evaluation; 
(iii) Evaluation Techniques and Tools; 
(iv) Test Statistics. 


III. A Dissertation based оц a research project or om an 


investigation, applying the science and the methodology 
of research. 


ay — 
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IV. The Viva Voce.1 


Thus the programme has been made very comprehensive and 
aims at equipping a teacher educator with the basic knowledge of the 
field in which he wants to specialise. In addition the second field of. 
specialisation, i.e., "Educational Planning, Administration ага Finance 
pays attention to the special needs of an educational administrator. 
The proposed programme is under the consideration of various univer- 
sities of this country. 


The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, however, felt 
that a specialised elective course in Educational Administration at the 
M.Ed. level is rather inadequate to meet the need for specialised and 
technical training for educational administration at allevels. In 1956 
the university instituted a ‘Post-graduate Diploma in Educational 
Administration’. It consists of four papers in theory each carrying 
100 marks and field work of 200 marks in each of the four are also 
included in theory. The candidate has to maintain a record of field 
work and take a viva-voce test. 


Paper I has two sections, one on principles of educational ad- 
ministration and the other on the techniques of educational research. 
The section on principles includes, besides other items nature an 
analysis of administrative process and techniques of leadership in 
education, concepts, principles, organization, planning and techniques 
of supervision and inspection, educational guidance and criteria for 
evaluating school and college programmes. The section on research 
includes the location of the fields of research in educational administ- 
ration, methodology of research and educational statistics. 


Paper П pertains to administration of education in India and 
educational finance. The section on educational administration in 
India includes the critical study of the role of the Government of India 
in education, administrative set-up at the State and local levels and 
comparative study of educational administration in U.K., U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., Germany and China in contexts of educational developments 
and problems in India. The second section on education finance per- 
tains to principles and policies of educational finance, budgeting in 
schools and institutions of higher learning, administration of educa- 
tional finance at the Centre, State and local levels and special problems 
of financing education at different states of instructions. 


Paper III provides a comprehensive study of the administrative 
practices and problems of education in the pre-primary and primary 
education in India. Similarly, Paper IV relates to the administration 
of secondary and higher education in the country. 


The duration of the course is one academic year for a full-time 
student and two academic years for a part-time student. The mini- 


1, Ibid. Pp. 2:3. 
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mum qualification for admission to the course is а good B.Ed. degree. 
Тће yearly intake is not generally more than six students. 


Preparation of Specialists.—At the same time, the country needs 
а band of teacher educators for special fields like Pre-primary Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, Guidance and Coursellirg, Audio-Visual 
"Education, Seience Education, Teaching of English, and allied fields. 
“A number of institutions are running post-graduate diploma courses 


intheseareas. The details of these courses have been examincd earlier 
in relevant chapters of this book. 


In-Service Education 


Introduction.—Pre-service education is but the beginning of the 
process of education, which a teacher educator or an educational 
administrator must continue through in-service work. At the early 
stages, this experience was given through furlough studies. It was 
devised in 1902 for the members of the I.E.S. The following details 
may prove interesting : у 


The Secretary of State approved, in the year 1902, a system 
by which officers of the Indian Educational Service are permitted 
to spend part of their furlough on special duty for the object 
of studying educational methods and. developments in other 
countries. A few simple rules are laid down for this purpose. 
The period of study ordinarily does not exceed six months. The 
officer who wishes to take advantage of the system must make 
an application in good time, and must sufficiently define the 
scope of his intended inquiries. The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in the province where the officer serves, when receiving such 
an application, considers it both with reference to the nceds of 
the province and to the fitness of the officer to carry out the 
enquiries, and the proposal, if approved, is submitted by the 
local Government to the Government of India. These conditions 
being observed, the Secretary of State obtainsthe necessary faci- 
lities and the officers who have carried out these studies have 
gratefully acknowledged the assistance which has been rendered 
to them, at the request of the India Office, by the Education 
Departments of the United Kingdom and other countries. On 
his return from study the officer submits a report of his procee- 
dings ard of his observations. The system has proved most 
useful to those who have availed themselves of it, and the 
Education Departments in, India receive the benefit of the 
wider knowledge of educational problems which their officers 
thus acquire. 


The scheme was abandoned later. But the need for reviving the 
system was once again pointed out by Abbott-Wood Report. It 


1. Government of India. Progress of Education in India, 1902-07. Vol. I. 
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observed, “We consider it extremely important that the more rdespon- 
sible inspectors should have opportunities of studying educational 
practice and methods of inspection in other countries."1 


The Government of India and State Governments also arranged 
periodical conferences of departmental officers. These provided them 
with a good opportunity to meet one another, to establish personal 
and social contacts and to discuss a number of things informally. 


In-service education, however, gathered momentum on the 
attainment of freedom. Extension Services Departments Units have 
been established in a number of teacher training institutions. And 
ultimately, a State Institute of Education has been established in 
every State. One of its major functions is Чо provide in-service 
training to teacher educators and the inspecting staff connected with 
elementary education.'2 


Types of Programme.—The Kothari Commission has rightly 
suggested that while a secondary teacher educator should have a double 
Master's degree in an. academic subject and in education, the elementary 
teacher educator should hold a Master's degree in addition to the 
B.Ed. degree.3 Regarding educational administrators, the Ccmmis- 
sion recommended, “One of the major reforms now needed is 
to reorganize the State Education Departments wherever necessary, on 
the basis of specialised functions, (the need for whom is universally 
recognised and) what is even more urgent and important, to make 
adequate arrangements for their specialized training with the help 
of the universities".4 


Thus a comprehensive in-service education programme will 
have to pay attention to academie as well as professional needs of 
different types of personnel—trained or untrained, The follewing 
types of programmes are suggested : 


1. Regular courses, leading to a university degree or diplema ; 
2. Long-term courses ; 

3. Short-term courses ; 

4. Correspondence courses ; and 

5. Other programmes. 


Regular Courses.—As 40 per cent of the members of the staff 
of secondary training colleges have only a B.A. degree in addition to 
the B.Ed., it will be necessary to raise the professional and academic 


1. Abbott-Wood Report. Pp. 31-32. 
2. Government of India. Report of the Study Group on the Training of 
Elementary Teachers in India. Delhi. Manager of Publications, 1963. Р. 47. 


3. Supra. P. 409. 
4, Kothari Commission's Report. Р. 460. 
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competeney of an army of existing teacher educators to the level 
aimed by the Kothari Commission. These persons should be given 
sabbatical leave for removing their shortcomings. Similar facilities 
should be given to those elementary teacher educators, who do not 
hold the M.Ed. degree. Ап adequate number ої sholarships should 
also be made available to attract good students to these courses. An- 
other desirable step will be to institute M.A.Ed., or M.Sc.Ed. courses 
in Education, where fresh post-graduates can be admitted without 
doing B.Ed. This will attract ‘intelligent’ young men to join 
the teaching profession. The teacher educators as well educational 
administrators should be further encouraged to do research work 
and work for the Ph.D. It may be realised that while two per cent 
of secondary teacher educators hold a doctoral degree, hardly a dczen 
of educational administrators have this qualification in the entire 
country. 


Long-term Courses.—It will also be necessary to organise pro- 
fessional diploma courses of a year’s duration in some of the special 
areas like (1) Educational Administration and Finance ; (2) Economics 
of Education and Planning ; (3) Guidance and Counselling ; (4) Curri- 
culum and Instructional Material ; (5) Educational Measurement and 
Evaluation ; (6) Science Education, ; (7) Language Teaching ; (8) 
Andio-Visual Education ; (9) Special Education ; (10) Child Develop- 
ment ; (11) School Plant, and (12) Instructional Technology. 


These courses should encourage functional specializationamongst 
teacher educators as well as educational administrators. ‘The 
N.C. E. В. T. has drawn a plan for instituting ап Advanced Diploma 
in Education which includes some of these areas. 


‚Хез areas like ‘Programmed 
i i а nd. Planring? 
"Economies of Education’, and ‘Soci Planning’, 


us The} short-term courses can be 
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Жеасһегв both at the elementary as well as the secondary level. The 
need for organizing correspondence courses for teacher educators 
and educational administrators is also urgent. They can be success- 
fully used by various professional groups in different parts of the 
country. "These should aim not only at refreshiug their knowledge 
but also giving them the latest information in their own fields. 


A Programme of In-service Education for Educational Administra- 
tors —The Kothari Commission holds that ‘Pre-service education 
for administratcrs is neither necessary nor possible'...One has to 
rely on in-service education, for the training of educatioral administ- 
rators.”! Thus an elaborate programme of in-service education is very 
necessary for our educational administrators. , The. Department, of 
Educational Administration of the N.C.E.R.T., therefore, set up a 
working-group for the purpose. The Group, consisting of a few leading 
educationists, met for ten days at Dharamsala and developed the 
following programmes : 


1, Nine months’ course for such educational inspectors, who 
have no pedagogical background and are new entrants to 
the State Departments of Education, ; 

‚ Three months’ course for new educational inspectors ; 

- Three weeks’ course for experienced educational inspectors ; 

- Three months’ course for new headmasters of high/higher 
secondary schools ; 

. Three weeks’ course for experienced headmasters ; and 

- Six weeks’ course in Educational Administration for teacher 
educators.? 


ho 


$ 


с сл 


Other Programmes.—It will also be necessary to arrange work- 
shops, seminars or symposia from time to time. Each of these should 
deal with a specific item. In addition to these, there are other forms 
of in-service education. These are some of the items recommended 
for teacher educators : 


1. exchange of senior professors for short periods ; 

2. visiting fellowships for younger teacher educators for inde- 
pendent study in selected university departments, re- 
search institutions and other specialised agencies ; 

3. short-term study visits of teacher educators particularly 
those connected with educational administration, current 
problems of Indian education, etc., in Municipal, State and 
Union agencies of education ; 


1. Kothari Commission's Report. P. 460. ; y be ty пря 
2. Department ої Educational Administration, №. С. E. В. T. Report 
of the Working Group on In-service Education and Résearch in Educational åd- 


minisiration. 1966. Рр. 47. БОЛ Wr. 
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4. exchange of visiting professors of training colleges in different 
States ; 54 
5. Sabbatical leave arrangements for staff of training colleges ; 
6. provision for visits by teacher educators of secondary tea chers 
ys foreign countries, through UNESCO and some other 
agencies.* 


re Similar programmes can also be arranged for educat ional 
administrators. They can pay short visits to some of the States within 
the country, and can make a spot-survey or study. 


Agencies.—These programmes can be arranged by various 
agencies at different levels. While the NCERT can be responsible 
for the national programmes, the State Institutes of Education can 
run local programmes at state level. Some of teachers’ colleges and 
University Departments of Education can also arrange similar pro- 
grammes. 


It may, however, be appreciated that no in-service education 
programme can be of a permanent nature, unless it is institutionalised. 
Every state has now a State Institute of Education of its own, which 
looks to its local needs. An agency of this type is needed at the na- 
tional level. Realising this need, the Baroda Report recommended 
that a Staff College of Education, and Educational Administration 
should be set up at the national level? The Kothari Commission 
approved of this recommendation, and indicated broadly the manner 
in which it should function. 


1. The object of the college should be to provide in-service 
education, for about eight weeks, in every five years of 
service, to all the senior officers in the education, service— 
ТЕЎ and State Educational Services (Class I and Class 
I). 


2. It should have а permanent and whole-time staff of its own. 
In addition, it should use as resource personnel, senior 
officers of the Education Departments and the Ministry of 
Education. As educational administration cannot function 
in isolation, competent persons from other departments also 
should be utilized for purposes of training. This will 
incidentally serve an important objective of such training, 


namely, to bring the young recruits to the cadre in living 
contact with senior officers. 


3. It should have а research wing where studies would be con- 
ducted in problems of educational administration. It 
should maintain a good library of books on the subject, both 


EUN Ms ee 
1. Baroda Report. Pp. 77-78, 
2. Ibid. Р. 8. 
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Indian and foreign. Besides, it should also function ава 
clearing-house of administrative procedures and practices 
inthe States and Union Territories. 


4. Аз very little material on Indian conditions is available for 
purposes of training, the college should be established immedi- 
ately and its first assignment should be to prepare a number 
of case studies and other data which can be utilised for 
conducting the training programmes. This may well take 
about one or two years. It is only when a thorough pre- 
paration of this type is made that the training programmes 
should be started. 

5. It should conduct two types of courses ; а longish induction 
course should be provided for new recruits and shorter 
courses of 3-6 weeks for officers already in service. 


6. In every course conducted at the college, some officers from 
every State and a few from the Union Territories should be 
included. It should be an object of policy to cross-fertilize 
administrative experience. 

7. It should conduct periodical conferences, seminars and work- 
shops on matters relating to educational administration. 


8. It should conduct а journal on educational administration 
and maintain a publication ушел 


India's Fourth Five-Year Plan has already provided necessary 
funds for setting up such an institution. One does not know when 
it willberealised. But it will be one of the proudest days of history 
of educational developments in this country, when it is achieved.? 


CONCLUSION 


It is indeed true that neither our Ministers of Education nor our 
Education Secretaries are educational experts by training or profession. 
‘The ministers cannot be expected to have some special training, but 
the secretary should have some experience of the Department of Educa- 
tion since he has to bear the heaviest administrative responsibility. 
"Тһе post of the Education Secretary is regarded as the exclusive pre- 
serve of the I.A.S. and his appointment is governed by the exigencies 
of the general administrative service. Naturally, he has neither 
special qualifications for dealing with educational issues, nor has he 
previous experience of the Department of Education since he might 
not ever handled educational files. Often he has to handle a few 
more portfolios in addition to education. As late as 1928, Mr. Arthur 
Mayhew spoke of the “experienced” Secretary who, after spending 

" his morning energy on financial and judicial files, drafted his educa- 
tional resolution with the sinking sun, and reminded educationists 
Т 1. Loc. Cit. P. 8. 

2. Kothari Commission's Report. Pp. 461-62. 
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that their task was the formation of character and the training of good 
and productive citizens, and that their methods must be effective- 
within the limits prescribed by economy and public opinion. The 
same picture partially holds good even today. If education of a State 
isto be saved from the vagaries of this high official, it will be necessary 
to attach him for some time to the Department of Education prior to 
hisappointmenttothiskey post. The same principle should be applied 
if members of the І.А.5. are appointed as Directors of Education. 


1. A. Mayhew. The Education of India, London, 


1929. Р. 8. Faber and бтуер 
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CHALLENGES TO EDUCATION 


There was a time not many years ago when the erds ard means 
of education did not present a problem of much complexity. : боса 
teachers, willing students were the ingredients of educaticn, ard with 
rapport between them, one might look forwardto an educated popula- 
tion of some merit. 


Today this is not so. For knowledge has brought with it some 
understanding of the complexity involved іп the ingredients of the 
educational process. The concerted pattern, of education still involves 
а teacher certainly, who is still the heart of the matter. But to make 
possible the growth and true development of the teacher, to enable 
him or her to deal with the growth of knoweldge, one has to think of a 
variety of other sources and materials of education. Ore has to think 
ofa curriculum or general framework within. which he works and within 
which subject-fields are defined in progressive steps for progressive 
age-groups of students. One has to think of textbooks that cannot be 
equated with the teacher, but that can make better teachers cf good 
teachers, and less bad teachers of bad teachers. One has to think of 
experimental instructional materials, teachers’ hardbecks and stu- 
dents’ workbooks to accompany textbooks, and, in order to develop 
these, one has to. plan for workshops in which the teacher shall be anl 
active participant, and carry out organized research in the ‘tota 
process of education. One has to think of how to enlarge the subject- 
content of teaching at school level and not merely to make a fetish of 
methodology, though methods do matter. 


Noristhisall. One has to see that education is in constant need 
of evaluation. There are no dogmas and superstitions any’ longer 
that can be accepted without verification. Standards must be set, 
promoted, emulated, but the standards of yesterday are not sufficient 
unto today, This continuous process of evaluation implies tcols of 
measurement, and the tools in turn imply a long and arduous process 
of fundamental research in learning and teachirg processes. 


Finally, one has to get all this knowledge, or at least its practical 
findings, to the teacher in the field. Educational research cannot 
work in vacuo. It has to reach out to the teacher in the field and to 
make him feel so deeply involved in the growing process of education 
that to call him the heart of the matter is to mean quite literally this. 
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While the heart 15 in good condition, pulsates with energy, stea diness 
and passion, education grows. When the heart declines, education 
founders. 


What then are the ends of education ? What are its means ? 
These are the questions we ask and seek to answer in the discussion 
that follows. 


Tt is the business of the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, the professional arm of the Union Ministry of Education, 
to define these areas and to spell out, to enunciate, to set, raise and 
promote standards whereby these instruments shall be more fully and 
better used. 


We are long past seeing education in national pigeonholés. Аз 
there are no barriers in health, art, idealism, so there can today be 
no barriers in knowledge or education. It is the business and the 
accepted obligation of NCERT to see the total dimension of 


To see the National Council in the correct educational perspective 
one has to see what has been achieved in the years between the then 


and practice, teaching methods, teacher pre: i 
» bea з, arat 
textbook evolution and the developm ср ооо 


creasingly, the role of the National Council h 


and the State Governments on how to achieve large-scale development 


In the last six Years, the Nationa] Coun 


developmental programmes of Tesearch, ids been шеа 


training and extension in 


——————— S —— 
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education. It has undertaken over 50 major projects in fundamental 
and applied areas of educational research. 1t has come to grips in 
‘Stages with major areas bearing on the situation in a seven-pronged 
Attack. 


(i) To investigate the fundamental processes of learning and 
thinking, which include the motive for achievement, the measurement 
of growth and the explanation of why it is what it is ; the pattern of 
‘development of Indian children against the socio-economic pattern of 
their living conditions ; the development of tests, the study of the 
„gifted and the retarded child. This із a background of fundamental 
knowledge that must be built up, with a clear enunciation of concepts 
and understandings. We need today to have a scientific approach 
10 these matters in lieu of the former ad hoc assumptions, the dogmas 
and superstitions that dominated the teacher training colleges. 
"Today, thanks to fundamental research, we know, for instance, that 
the normal child can be taught the foundations of any subject at any 
itime in a given form. The bases of learning are being scientifically 
established and not merely conjectured. 


(ii) To investigate techniques and methods of curriculum develop- 
ment, stressing the inter-relationships of various subjects, on the 
level of determinable competence that can be achieved, on how curri- 
culum can be formulated so as to achieve, first, concepts and, then, 
corresponding understandings. 

a 

(iii) Next, to examine how textbooks in important subject- 
fields can be made to reflect the concepts and understandings built into 
the curriculum. NCERT has developed sequential materials to 
the textbook, in teachers’ guides, students’ workbooks and audio- 
visual aids. 


(iv) To develop extension services to make the teacher an effective 
instrument of change and to increasingly link up research in teacher 
preparation and development with practice in the field. 


(v) Since the business of training is never done but must conti- 
nuously be on the anvil, the National Council has developed the in- 
service training of teachers, teacher educators, educational administra- 
tors and research workers. 


(vi) To work on examination reform, seeking to inject into the 
&ystem of examinations that necessary element of objectivity that 
corrects capriciousness, and also to determine how the student 
can develop his basic understandings and not merely his power to 
memorize. To this end, the National Council works closely with 
State Boards of Secondary Education and organizes a wide range of 
training courses for paper-setters, examiners, and teachers who aro 
involved in the business of examination. It also prepares а big stock 
of objective-based model questions in all school subjects. 
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ії uncil has i i ја today ап 
- (vii) The Council has recognized as vital for India А 
Мане дно of science and methematics education, and has 
initiated and developed this programme that underlies the develop- 
ment of an industrial economy. 


Under the International Cooperative Research ‘Progra mme of the 
U.S. Office of Education, NCERT has completed nine major research 
projects оп significant subjects in education. They are : 


1. A Survey of Secondary Schools in India. OMA 

2. The Achievement Motive in High Schools and Training for 
it. 

3. Scholastie Aptitude Tests in Hindi for Classes VIII and 
XI. 

4. Evaluative Criteria for Inspection and Supervision of Secon- 
dary Schools. 


5. Wastage and Stagnation in Primary and Middle Schcols 
in India, 


6. A Survey of Achievement in Mathematics at Three Levels of 
School Education. 


7. A Study in Costs of Education in India for the Period 1951-61. 
8. Identification, and Incidence of Talent in Elementary and 


Secondary Schools. 
9. Curriculum and Teaching of Mathematics in Higher Secondary 
Schools. 
Tn addition, the Council has carried out a number of vital projects 
such аз: 


Studies of academically gifted boys 
Stabilization of abilities and interests in Ind 
__ ment of selection tests 

Factors affecting career choices of adolescents 
Self-concept of bright under-achievers 


A survey of training facilities for guidance personnel in India. 
Socio-metric studies ! 

Developmental norms project 
Programmed instruction 

Mathematics achievement survey 
Scholastic aptitude test 
Identification, of talent in elementary 
Achievement motivation, and 

Survey. of pre 


jan children, Develop- 


and secondary schools 
-primary teacher training institutions, 


. Special mention should be made here of the Development Norms 
Project that is essential for teacher training and for curriculum. 
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planning. For we have as yet little knowledge of the pattern of 
development of Indian children. Тһе Developmental Norms Project. 
aimsat evolving norms of progress in Indian children, that are necessary- 
in order to prepare currieula and learning experiences suitable for- 
various age-groups. The project that is being prepared by the 
Council's Department of Psychological Foundations is being operated 
in seven regional centres in India. The testing of children from 2 1/2 
years of age in seven urban areas—Allahabad, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Hyderabad and Ahmedabad covering about 2,500 children. 
has been done. Work on the rural sample of children was started in 
May-June 1965 when about 2,200 children from rural areas in. these- 
seven zones were tested. The longitudinal study was started in the 
middle of 1965 to test the same children at each of these centres at 
fixed intervals of six months. Forty-two children at each of these 
centres were tested first on the day they completed two years, six- 
months and one day. After that, these same children were tested 
exactly six months later, and so on, for a period of two years. 


Other important research projects among those mentioned above 
are : the Development of Evaluative Criteria for the Inspection and 
Supervision of Secondary Schools; ard the Achievement Motive in 
High Schools and the Training for it that enables us to find out whether 
our students are low on achievement motive and whether it is possible 
to provide specific training to teachers in techniques for motivating 
students. Then, there is the invaluable project of Wastage and 
Stagnation in Primary, Middle and Secondary Schools, Programme 
Instruction and the Mathematics Achievement Survey ; and the Co- 
operative Tests Development Project that seeks to develop two series. 
of tests: one in терора! languages, a verbal test of intelligence. for’ 
the age-group 74- to 16--, and another, a vocational interest inven- 
tory for the age-range 14 to 25 years. These tests аге being deve-- 
loped on a cooperative basis between NCERT and seven research 
centres that are located at Trivandrum, Coimbatore, Calcutta, Patna,. 
Aligarh, Bombay ard Mysore. 


Tn addition to the research that the National Council has planned: 
within the Departments of the National Institute of Education, it 
has made a practice of farming out, in collaboration or independently, 
research projects to various centres in the country on the basis of 
grant-in-aid. Its purpose has been to activize research work and 
to build up focal points all over India that will act as centres seeking to. 
stimulate a knowledge of educational research in the Indian situation, 
that has so far remained uncharted territory. 


Over 50 research projects which deal witha variety of important 
projects in educational research have been farmed out to various. 
institutions in different parts of the country, e.g., Madras, Gujarat, 
Mysore, Caleutta, Agra, Allahabad, Varanasi, Bombay, and Punjab. 
They include such projects as the Teachers’ Role in the Indian Secon- 
dary School System. They also deal with a Survey of Academic: 
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Achievement, Reasoning Ability and Memory in Relation to Language 
Achievement. Particularly important among the projects farmed out 
is the preparation by the Tata Institute of Social Science of thematic 
papers on various aspects whereby sociology can contribute to 
education. The research project on the Sociology of Education has 
been costly but, in national terms, well worth the investment in it, 
because it provides the sociological foundations for Indian education. 
Tn addition, research has been conducted at Osmania University on 
the Patterns of Social Recruitment and Occupational Choice in an 
Apex Educational Institution. 


"TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


Another and most vital process of learning, and a means to 
education, is the Textbook. All learning is acquired in one of two 
"ways. Either the student learns for himself or he is taught by a 
teacher. In the first case, the learner is generally without a curriculum 
or framework within which to study. In second case, the teacher is 
.provided with a curriculum within which he must teach. This is his 
guide. But the curriculum cannot be taught without a textbook. 
‘What then is the function of the textbook? It cannot be equated 
"with the teacher. But it is the logical outcome of the curriculum 
‘within which the teacher works. And for students, assuming the 
‘textbook to be a good one, it can be an inestimably valuable source 
-of education. 


As the professional arm of the Union Ministry of Education, 
‘the National Council of Educational Research and Training has the 
special responsibility of bringing out model textbooks in various sub- 
ject-fields at the school level of education. It is required to produce 
allied educational literature such as teachers’ manuals, students’ 
«workbooks and supplementary educational materials in fields relevant 
to the school level of education. 


„ The National Council set up a Central Committee on Educational 
Literature that has met regularly between 1962 and today and has 
supervised the preparation of textbooks and other educational 
diterature in 15 subject-fields. The fields аге : (1) agriculture, (2) 
biology, (3) chemistry, (4) commerce, (5) English, (6) general science, 
(7) geography, (8) Hindi, (9) history, (10) mathematics, (11) physics, 
(12) Sanskrit, (13) social studies, (14) teacher training, (15) techno- 
‘logy for secondary schools, and vocational institutes, 


The modus operandi for producing textbooks has varied in the 
„course of the last five years. It was, however, clear from the start 
that the National Council required to have men eminent in the field 
in which textbooks were to be produced. Most of these men had 
operated at post-graduate level in universities but had little ex- 


„perience of school teaching and the problems of evolving textbooks 
to fit school curricula. 
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In order, therefore, to produce model textbooks for schools it 
was essential to relate the expertise of the university professor to the 
practical experience of the school teacher. At first, expert panels were 
set up under the supervision of eminent chairmen. In many fields, 
а syllabus was hammered out before the textbooks were prepared. 
To speed up the work, editorial boards were set up in, mathematics, 
physies, chemistry, general science and history. These editorial 
boards elaborated further the textual materials developed by the 
panels, evaluated them and gave the textbooks their final shape. 


The textbooks so far prepared by the National Council are : 


Biology 
A Textbook of Biology for Secondary Schools (Sections I— 
VII). 

Algebra 
A New Textbook of Algebra for Secondary Schools (Part Т) 


Geography 


Practical Geography for Secondary Schools. 


History 
Ancient India—A Textbook of History for Middle Schools. 


Hindi 


Kavya Sankalan and Gadya Sankalan for Secondary Schools. 


Hindi Primer and Reader for Class I with ‘Teachers’ Manual: 
and Students’ Workbook. 


Hindi Reader for Class II. 
Social Studies 


Teachers’ Manuals and Charts for Class I and II. 
Textbooks for Classes IH, IV and V. 


TITLES IN PRESS 


Biology 


Section I and II (Hindi Versions)—A Textbook of Biology- 
for Secondary Schools. 


Biology Textbook for Middle Schools accompanied by- 
Teachers' Manual (English and Hindi). 
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Commerce 
Book-Keeping and Accountancy for Secondary Schools 
(Volumes I and II). 
English 
Textbook for Class ПІ. 


Geography 
Physical, and Economic Geography for Secondary Schools. 


Hindi 


Reader for Class ПІ with Teachers’ Manual and Pupils’ 
Workbook. 


Textbook for Class VI accompanied by Teachers’ Manual. 
Kavya Ke Ang and Ekanki Sankalan—Supplementary Bocks 
for Secondary Schools 
-Mathematies 
Textbook for Class I. 


Geometry Textbook for Middle Schools accompanied by 
Teachers’ Manual ard Curriculum Guide (English and 
Hindi). 

Arithmetic Textbook for Middle Schools acecmpanicd by 


Teachers’ Manual and Curriculum Guide (English and 
Hindi). 


Physics 


Physics Textbook for Middle Schools accompanied by 
Teachers’ Manual and Curriculum Guide (English and 
Hindi). Н 

A Textbook of Physics for Secondary Schcole—Part I— 
Mechanics and Properties of Matter. 


Sanskrit 


Sanskritodaya (Textbook for Secondary Schools). 


-General Science 


Teachers’ Handbook for Pr: 


ітагу School; 
Til) (Euglish). imary Schools (Volumes T, II and 


: Social Studies 


Textbooks for Classes IY and V. 
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Technology 


Textbook for Technical and Vocational Schools. 
Elements of Electrical Engineering, 
Engineering Drawing. 

Workshop Practice (Volumes I and II). 
Elements of Mechanical Engineering. 


Most of these textbooks will be published during the current 
year. 


Many of the States and Union Territories have accepted the 
Council's textbooks. In addition, the Central Board of Secondary 
Education, Delhi, the Central Schools Organization ard the Directorate 
of Education, Delhi, have accepted the textbooks and are using them, 


In addition to the textbooks programme that is at the core of the 
production of educational literature, the National Council has a large 
programme of supplementary enrichment materials for children in 
secondary schools. Under the programme, ‘The Romance of Teaching’ 
has been brought out for the age-group 14-17 years. 


Other supplementary books are under preparaticn that will 
promote national integration by offering children in this age-grcup 
thoughtful portraits of great Indian naticrals such as Gardhi, Nehru, 
Tagore, Akbar, Raja Ram Mchan Roy, Kabir ага Guru Nanak. 


The National Council also brings out two important pericdicals : 
-a bi-monthly, the NIE JOURNAL (Journal of the National Insti- 
titute of Education) whose purpose is to provide a forum for teachers, 
teacher educators, educational administrators ard rescarch workers, 
to encourage original and critical thinking in education through the 
discussion of current educational reviews, and to foster the develop- 
ment and improvement of educational practice. The second periodi- 
cal, Indian Educational. Review, is devoted exclusively to research, 
both fundamental and applied, and appears twice a year. 


FIELD SERVICES 


No matter how excellent: our fundamental and applied re- 
search, unless their findings reach the teacher in the field, they will 
be sterile. Аз textbooks and supplementary educational materials 
are tried outwith practising teachers in‘ workshops in which the 
teacher is.evidently the instrument of chance, so the entire Structure 
of training and extension in field services is designed to bring about 
that volume cf change thatis impliéd ina continuous process of evalua 
„ation; discovery. and feedback. АП change; all innovation must reach. 
out-totakein the teacher; to màakehim the hub ofthe continuing rev У 


Jution in education: - 5-7: poriesil E 
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Educational reconstruction in India implies the use of the integ- 
rated professional experience of specialists in research, planning, 
development and administration. The Associateship Course of the 
National Institute of Education seeks to train such specialists in curri- 
culum development, evaluation and measurement, audio-visual educa - 
cation, guidance and counselling, research methodology, educational 
administration and other areas of educational enterprise. Its object 
isto equip potential Associates with professional functional competence 
at the level of post-graduate study. 


Research and training apart, one of the main f unctions of NCERT 
has been to develop on a subcontinental scale programmes in 
educational extension. This is dore through the Department of 
Field Services. The Department has evolved a new training 
programme through internship extension i workers have been given 
special training in the development of instructional materials and 
the improvement of the functional use of school libraries. A number 


of training seminars with selected groups of headmasters have been 
arranged. 


There are at present 97 extension services departments in, India 
under NCERT's Department of Field Services. These Depart ments 
are organizing ona continuing basisextension and in-service educational 
activities for the benefit of secondary schools in. India. A large number 
of developmental programmes aimed at improving secondary education 


programme of intensive school improvement. 
loped a programme of improvement in specific 
need and the needs of its teachers. 


Each school has deve- 
areas depending on its 
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Since the entire purpose of research and training is to feed all 
advances in educational ideas to the teacher and through him to the 
student, we must measure the success of our educational poliey by the 
impact that it makes upon the teacher. The teacher is our instrument 
of change. Аз we have pointed out earlier, we have about one hundred 
centres reaching out to the teacher in the Field. The Centre must 
maintain а two-way traffic with the States. The National Council 
must project to the States the problems that it is advisable for all 
States to consider and work on ; the States must communicate with 
the Centre so that education shall not exist in vacuo. In order to 
maintain this continuous association and liaison, the Council is 
proposing to get up field units with State Departments of Education. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The National Council’s four regional colleges of education 
that are located at Mysore, Bhubaneswar, Ajmer and Bhopal exemplify 
a new inter-disciplinary approach to good teacher education. At our 
colleges, subject-content is closely integrated with methodology. 


Such integrating makes for the total development of the future 
teacher both in his particular subject-field and in the methods and 
techniques of teaching the subject. Divorce between subject-content 
and methodology is one of the more serious deficiencies in the tradi- 
tional system of teacher educating followed in about 250 secondary 
teacher training colleges in our country.. The regional colleges are 
demonstrating how teacher education should be reorganized and 
improved to meet our needs for today and tomorrow. To them, the 
business of teacher training is not just а course ; it is a gradual, conti- 

‚ nuous and unitary process in which new attitudes and values are 
motivated and a surer foundation laid for the professional development 
of teachers. 


Another distinguishing feature of the regional colleges is design- 
edto train specialist teachers in science, technology, commerce, 
agriculture, industrial crafts and other technical vocational fields that 
must ultimately constitute the educational complex in our country. 
These are precisely the subject-fields in which we are woefully short 
of well-trained and competent teachers. To meet this need, the 
regional colleges are conducting full-fledged courses and also special 
one-year courses for graduates. Through these courses, the colleges 
are demonstrating and establishing new means to teacher prepara- 
tion. According to plan, each college will have an enrolment of about 
2,000 student teachers in the next five years. It is also proposed to 
elaborate the same principle of integrated training at the post-graduate 
stage and set up at each college facilities for the Master’s Degree course 
in science and other subject-fields. : 


А large proportion of our serving teachers in schools are untrained 
or inadequately trained and they constitute nearly 40 per cent of th e 
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total number of teachers. Unless they are adequately trained and 
well-equipped, the professional quality of our School education will 
remain poor. It is also extremely difficult to bring these teachers 
to а regular training college and train them on a full-time basis. Other 
short-cuts that will yield quicker results are needed. The regional 
colleges have, therefore, started correspondence-cum-summer school 
courses for untrained teachers in which over 400 teachers are enrolled 
аб а time. The teachers come to the regional colleges for two summer 
vacations lasting about 16 weeks for intensive in-service training. In 
between, they receive through the colleges correspondence courses in 
their professional subjects. We hope that through this special pro- 
gramme a major portion of the backlog of untrained teachers will be 
cleared in the next fiveyears, 


SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS 

In the second half of the twentieth century, the importance 
of science and technology to every nation does not need to be argued. 
1618 evident to the most casual observer. The explosive expansion of 
fundamental scientific knowledge that began in the first half of the 
“century is a potential source of penetrating improvement in a nation’s 
economy, capable of bringing to every citizen more food and water, 
hetter clothing and shelter, greater opportunities for education and 
wage-carning and, in general, a healtheir, safer and more rewarding 
life. But if a nation is to be able to exploit modern science and 
technology, it must have men and women competent to do fundamental 
scientific research and men and women competent to translate the 
resulting knowledge into means for improvement of the national 
economy. 


What is true of all nations is true in a special degree of developing 
societies such as India’s. If the recognition of one truth in education 
in the twentieth century is more valuable than any other, it is that 
education is the most potent instrument for change anywhere. India, 
the developing society per excellence, is at the stage of having to pull 
herself up by the bootstraps out of the rut of a traditional society to 
move swiftly and effectively into that orbit of modernity that is a 
pre-condition of national survival. 


Three Integrated Steps 

; Improvement in the total standard of science and mathematics 
15 à continuous process that demands three integrated Steps, and the 
process begins necessarily at school level. Tt moves as follows Ё 


(i) Development ої а curriculum that includes modern concepts 
and understandings of the subject-fields and a нов: 
analytic study of fundamentals. , 

(ii) Preparation of textbooks based on the new curriculum ; 
teachers guides/manuals and other instructional materials ; 
designs of experimental kits and apparatus. А 
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- (iii) Training teachers to enable them to introduce the curricu- 
lum into the classroom. 


In all progressive countries, the preparation of teachers and 
materials has been a cooperative effort in which university professors 
and top-flight scientists have worked closely with top-flight science 
teachers. In India, it is distressingly true that school and university 
teachers seem not to have met at professional level, and that the in- 
terchange of experience and knowledge between these levels of educa- 
tional learning and practice has, therefore, hardly existed. The 
recognition that this gap must be bridged may have come to us late, 
but it has come, and thisis a matter for rejoicing. 


Today and Tomorrow 


Whatis primarily and urgently required is а long-term programme 
that must be implemented in close cooperation with the State Govern- 
ments. The first step in this process is, as we said earlier, the develop- 
ment of a total curriculum for different stages of school education, 
and this depends upon the formulation of basic concepts in physics, 
chemistry, biology and mathematics. The basic concepts are 
the foundation on which the organic development of a subject rests, 
e.g., the concept of mass, time and length in physics, stoichiometry 
and chemical bond in chemistry, sets and number systems in mathe- 
matics and so on. The basic concepts also help in quantifying a 
subject and presenting it sequentially. To identify the basic conects 
and to present them іп a logical way, building up correct understand- 
ings, is fundamental to total curriculum development. 


To this end, the NCERT in cooperation with the University 
Grants Commission convened in April last year a conference on science 
education with over25 university professors in science, and Russian, 
American and UNESCO experts in science education to examire how 
the plan enunciated above could most effectively be carried through. 
Following upon the decisions of the conference that met under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman of the University Grants 
Commission, the National Council has established Curriculum Develop- 
ment and Study Groups in Science and Mathematics at 20 university 
centres in Delhi, Bangalore, Jaipur, Calcutta, Chandigarh, Madras, 
Kanpur, Hyderabad, Baroda, Poora and Anand. Each Study Group 
functions under the direction of a senior university professor and is 
assisted by four university and school teachers. They will develop an 
integrated system of curricular materials in order to help teachers to 
achieve the correct understanding of concepts in physics, chemistry, 
biology from a modern standpoint and for an integrated under- 
standing of the universality and totality of scientific know- 
ledge. It will be their objective to develop a scientific bent of mind 
and the scientific temper in preference to developing skills. The 
materials will be tried out onan experimental scale in selected schools 
with the help of school teachers. These schools will be laboratories 
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for the project of associated schools and the materials will be refined 
and made available for application for the first time on а national 
scale. 

The involvement of a large number of university professors and 
professional scientists in the development of scierce and mathematics 
education at the school stage marks a very significant advance in our 
educational life. 


The study groups will produce all the curricular materials needed 
for the first level of secondary schools by the end of the current year 
and the materials for the higher level of secondary schools by the end 


of 1968. 


Summer Institutes 

If the teacher is the most important instrument through which 
science education must be improved, he must be continually trained 
in the current developments of science and mathematics and equipped 
with a thorough understanding of the subjects to be able to teach them 
effectively. In-service training of science teachers must, therefore, 
occupy a pivotal place in the total programme of science education. 
То this end, the National Council, in cooperation with the University 
Grants Commission, organized four years ago, for the first time, four 
summer institutes for science teachers in biology, chemistry, physics 
and mathematics. There were approximately 40 participants at each 
institute and each institute was directed by a university professor. 
The summer institutes lasted about eight weeks, were enthusia Stically 
conducted by university faculties and enthusiastically participated in 
by the teachers. 


The institutes were experimental in nature. They emphasized 
investigatory activities in which the participants used the laboratory 
to experiment, to collect data and to integrate data so obtained. This 
is the way a scientist uses a laboratory. Science advances so 
rapidly on all fronts that the emphasis in these new programmes is 
upon finding and understanding those ideas that have universality 
and that can be used to interpret a wide number of related phencmena. 


The chief concern of the participants was how to adapt their new- 
found knowledge to the classroom situation. Ideas had emerged that 
did show that many of the universal ideas of science can be taught in 
the classrooms of India. The teachers found ways by which they 
Mer devise and conduct experiments to facilitate the learning of 
students. 


The success of the Summer Institutes has made such a big impact 
on teachers that the demand for the institutes has steadily grown in 
the last three years. The spiral of professional enthusiasm that the 
institutes have generated continues to grow, penetrating to parts of 
India in which science-mindedness was, till quite recently, a rare thing. 
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Тће National Council and the University Grants Commission are now 
holding over 50 summer institutes each year to cater for nealrly 3,000 
secondary school teachers at a time. Бо far nearly 10 per cent of our 
serving teachers have had the benefit of training in summer institutes. 
The programme of summer institutes will be expanded and further 
strengthened on a long-range basis and over 30,000 teachers in science 
and mathematics will be trained in the course of the next five years. 


To train teachers to teach modern science would not by itself be 
effective if the materials for science teaching were not simultaneously 
evolved. It is clear that the Currieulum Development and Study 
Groups set up will play a major role. As materials are developed by 
the groups, they will be used in our summer institutes. For the 
preparation of first rate textbooks, the services of eminent scientists 
„have already been secured. The books are at various stages of prepa- 
ration and will be available, some this year and the rest next year. 
Under the direction of Dr. A. R. Verma, Director, National Physical 
Laboratory, New Delhi, a team of physicists are preparing a series 
of textbooks in physics. For chemistry textbooks, the team is 
headed by Dr. T. В. Seshadri, FRS., Professor Emeritus, Delhi Uni- 
versity. Dr. J. N. Kapur, Professor of Mathematics, Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur, is heading a team of mathematicians for 
textbooks in mathematics. The late Dr. Р. Maheswari, FRS, of 
Delhi University, completed some time ago a textbook in biology in 
seven sections that has been published by the National Council. A 
team of biologists headed by Dr. B. R. Suxena of Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, is now preparing a teachers’ guide, laboratory manual 
and other instructional materials to go with the biology textbooks. 


The preparation of textbooks and curricular materials must 
be accompanied by appropriate scientific equipment and apparatus. 
То be effective, science teachers also require бо be well-equipped in 
methods of science teaching and particulary in demonstrating and 
conducting scientific experiments. They must be able to improvise 
apparatusand maintain the equipment in their schools. The Central 
Science Workshop set up by the National Council is producing proto- 
types of scientific apparatus and equipment needed for modern science 
teaching, and also adapting instruments that have been used in develop- 
ed countries to conditions in India. It is also attempting to fit the 
revised science curriculum into our schools. A wide range of scientific 
apparatus, experimental kits and other materials for demonstrating 
scientific principles have been designed and constructed by the Central 


Science Workshop. 


Science Talent Search 


The revolution in science has three ingredients—good teachers, 
good textbooks, good students. We have dealt with the first two. 


What about the third f 
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Indian children do not yield in intelligence to the brightest 
children in the world, but they have not had the opportunity of children 
in countries of the progressive world. It has been experimentally 
proved that the scientific aptitude tends to mature by the close of the 
secondary stage of education. This aptitude begins to terminate by 
about 124- to 13+ and tends to be developed in full form by about 
16+ to18--. Consequently an experiment was conducted in 1963 at 
Delhi to locate scientific talent at the end of the secondary stage. The 
tools of selection consisted in the use of a scientific aptitude test, an 
essay paper and aninterview. Through these, it was possible to locate 
Scientifio talent with precision. This experiment was successful and 
was extended to cover the whole of India in 1964. 


In 1964 another tool for selection was added by the participants 
on the basis of their experimental and observational work. This сої 
has proved to be of great use since through it, it is possible to test 
mental creativity, initiative and self-confidence in students. 


From 1964 onward, 350 scholars were carefully selected throu gh 
these tests and awarded scholarships each year to pursue higher studies 
in the basic sciences. A specific condition for the award of the scholar- 
ship is that the student must continue his studies in basic science 
compen ne not be diverted into other, and sometimes more remunera - 

ive fields. 


Till 1965 this scholarship was awarded for a riod of three years 
only, that is, to pursue the B.Sc. course. This A the whole Scheme 
was reconsidered. It has now been decided that these students of 
promise, who are selected each year on the basis of the comprehensive 
testing scheme, should be awarded scholarships for a period of at least 
nine years, і.е., three years in the B.Sc., two years in the M.Sc. and four 
years at the Ph.D. level, provided their academic progress is gocd. 


placement at suitable institutions of hi her learnin, izati i 

: if 
Ee нок for talented scholars—a very epecial Bib has 
recently been introduced as part of the follow-up programme of the 
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available to Indian schools ? In close associaticn with ihe state 
governments and boards of secondary education, we must introduce 
the new curriculum in stages. Each year, about 25 per cent of the 
schools in each State will require to be selected to introduce this new 
curriculum, so that at the end of a five-year period, all schools will 
follow it, and use the new textbooks and new instructional materials, 
As soon ав a group of schools is covered, a separate examination must 
be hek students following the new curriculum. The examination 
willineorporate much-needed reforms such as the objective evaluation 
of students in their understanding of the subjects taught, and not what 
has been crammed by them from notes. The Examination Reform 
Unit of the National Council of Educational Rescarch and Training 
will evolve a new scheme of examination for the science education 
project. So, educator and scientist will work together to bring to our 
schools subject content, and skill in its communication. 


As the new curriculum is introduced, the teachers in the schools 
concerned must be brought to selected centres for orientation, prefer- 
ably during the summer vacation. The training must aim at involving 
the teachers emotionally and intellectually in the project and equipping 
them with the methodology and techniques needed to teach the new 
cirriculum. They will have to be motivated to accept a challenging 
task, and to work towardsits accomplishment. In this big endeavour, 
ovr Snmmer Science Institutes must play a major role. 


THE COLLECTIVE QUEST 


In the final analysis the main factors that determine the direction 
and pace of educational reconstruction in India are an imaginatively 
constructed curriculum, examination reform, production of model 
textbooks and other instructional materials and teacher development. 
Every other apect of education is related to one or other of these 
factors and must be considered in the totality of learning and the 
communicationsprocesses. These are the areas in which the National 
Council has been actively engage d these last six years. And these 
are the areas in which its decisive impact on the educational scene in 
the States will be made in the coming decade. 


Intrinsically, the sources of education work quietly, but their 
success depends upon the steadiness with which they are seen to be 
necessary, the vision with which they are advanced and the energy 
with which they are applied. This is a collaborative effort in, which 
the Centre and the States, the research worker and the teacher, the А 
schooland the community are all engaged to the hilt of their imagina - 
tion and their vitality. Upon this total collaborative effort will 
depend that tomorrow for our children, for which we plan and work 


today. 


2 5 THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER EDUCATORS 
V. G. Jhirgran 
INTRODUCTION 


To-day, eighteen years after the independence of India, we are 
faced with the task of educating millions of children and youth, in 
order to make them worthy citizens ofa sovereign democratic republic. 
It is our duty to so educate them that they would be not only self- 
disciplined and competent to guard the political independence gained, 
but also be capable of spreading democracy to the social and economie 
aspects of life. 


Realising the colossal magnitude of the practical problems 
confronting India, the University Education Commission, referring 
to the effort needed for original work in education, declared, "Хо 
task in front of India seems to us more urgent than this.” 


It has long been recognised that the positive aspect of discipline 
has reference to whatever is conducive to efficient life within the 
school by raising its tone and by increasing the devotion and pride of 
the students towards the school. In order that the school-community 
may be worthy of such worshipful devotion and sincere pride, it 
should be dynamic in its growth nursed by the mature service ofa 
band of loyal teachers. But, however loyal and serviceable might 
the teachers be, progress can only be achieved by a steady development 
in a definite direction. This catholicity in outlook can only come 
from training in the right type of teachers’ colleges. 


The Conferences 


First Conference.— Unseen and unknown had the effort needed 
for original work in education already started in November 1950 with 
the First Conference of Training Colleges in India, under the joint 
auspices of Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda and the Indian 
Institute of Education, Bombay. (Baroda, November 1950). 


While inaugurating the Conference, attended by 33 delegates 
from 26 Secondary Training Colleges and University Departments of 
Education and 7 invited individual educationists of repute, Smt. 
Hansaben Mehta orated on the importance, and neglect of the army 
of teachers, on the divorce between teachers’ colleges and schools and 
on the narrowness of their sphere of work. She recommended to the 
Central Government the task of setting up of a commission devoted 
to the problem of the recruitment, training and maintenance of teacher 


1. Report of University Education Commtssion, 1964-66. Pp. 48-49. 
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educators and teachers needed for all plans of educational reconstruc - 
tion. The business conducted at this Conference were : 


1. Review of existing training colleges in India, 4 

2. Problems connected with the administration ої trairing 
colleges, 

3. Organisation of an Indian Council of Teacher Education, 

4. Planning, promotion, co-ordination and publicaticn of 
educational research in India, 

5. Modification of the syllabuses of the (1) M.Ed. Course, 

(2) B.Ed. Course, (3) Undergraduate Teacher Training 

Courses, 

6. Administration and financial implications of the modifica - 
tion, and 

7. Consideration of following items : 


(L) Observations of the Radhakrishnan Commission ; 
(2) Problem of the medium of Instruction ; 

(3) Problem of Terminology in Education ; 

(4) Educational Journals ; 

(5) Production of Educational Literature ; 

(6) Co-ordination of Library Facilities ; 

(7) Psychological Tests ; and 

(8) Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


The Constitution unanimously adopted by the First Conference 
is an follows : 


1. The name of the Association shall be the “Associaticn of 
Training Colleges in India.” 


. |. Buplanation : The expression “training college" shall mean an 
institution which provides a course for teacher training recognised 
by a University; м 


are functioning аб the university level. У 

e shall be at such places as, the Exectuive 
rom time to time. 
3. The objects of the Associ те: 


(1) То hold регіодісаї conferences of training colleges ; 


(2) To serve as a clearing-house for information regardirg the 
training of teachers at the university level; 


(3) To publish literature bearing on teacher training at the 
university level; and 
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(4) To do all such other things as may be necessary to further 
the above objects of the Association. 


4. The membership of the Association shallbe open to all training 
colleges as defined in Rule 1. Each member institution shall pay an 
annual membership fee of Rs. 12 and shall be entitled to send not more 
than two delegates to the conferences of the Association. 


5. The Executive Committee of the Association shall hold cffice 
fora period of two years. It shall consist of : 


(а) President, 

(b) Vice-President, 
(c) 12 members, and 
(d) 2 secretaries. 


6. The Executive Committee shall take all steps to carry on 
the work and administration of the Association in accordance with 
the decisions of the Conference. It shall decide its own rules of busi- 
ness. 


7. АП matters not specifically provided for in this constitution 
shall be decided upon by the President in consultation with the Execu- 
tive Committee. But all such decisions shall be communicated to all 
member-institutions and shall be laid before the next Conference 
for confirmation. 


The Constitution was unanimously adopted. The proceedings 
then started with the welcome speech of Shri T. K. N. Menon, the 
Dean of the Faculty of Education and Psychology, Baroda University. 
He explained how in his Presidential address to the Section of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, at the Indian Science Congress, 1949, he discussed 
the Teachersand Educational Reconstruction. Thereafter he convened 
the First Conference with the objective of obtaining a lead in putting 
Teacher Education in its proper perspective to the teachers of the 
future. Shrimati Hansa Ben Mehta, Vice-Chancellor of the Baroda 
University, in her Presidential Address to the Conference said that in 
the wide society at large, the teacher is ordinarily neglected as a person 
of no consequence ; and asif in constinuation thereof, in the smaller 
world of teachers themselves a “teacher of teachers" becomes a 
comparatively more insignificant person, a poorer Cinderella among a 
gathering of Cinderellas." Three features of our training colleges 
are primarily responsible for the general backwardness of this branch 
of our educational system, which are : 


(1) Our training institutions are not united, 


(2) A training institution is isolated from the schools fcr which 
it prepares teachers and very often, from its own alumni, 
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(3) The training institutions are their narrow sphere of work 
and the restricted sense in which they interpret their scope 
and functions. 


Remedies, suggested by her, were : (1) Collaboration of training 
colleges in conducting specialised journals, (2) А scientific plan of 
curricular reform, (3) Exp2rimentation and coordination on an 
all-India basis, (4) Extensive research to solve educational problems ; 
and (5) To look upon the Conference not as the end, but as the means 
to lay the foundations for further advance. 


Of the business conducted at the General Session the note- 
worthy items are 3, 4 and 5. In Item 3, the desirability cf the 
Conference was accepted and the draft constitution passed. In Item 
4, Research in Education was discussed with reference to Philoso- 
phieal, Sociological and Technological aspects. Fact-finding from 
Educational Surveys was suggested. In Item 5, M.Ed. and В. Ed. 
syllabi were discussed and referred to separate committees. 


Second Conference.—In the Second Conference held in Mysore, 
November 1951, Shrimati Hansa Ben Mehta in her Presidential Address 
explained that educational research was a part of systematic teaching 
and should not remain confined to training colleges as a monopoly. 
The second point discussed by her was the value of experimentation. 
She found no difficulty ina training college running, as Dr. Michael 


т pointed. out, both a practising school and an experimental 
school. 


The subjects for General Session Discussions were. (1) M.Ed. 
Course, (2) Training of Teachers in India, (3) Refresher Courses, (4) 
Preparation and. Improvement of Teacher Educators, (5) Summer 
Courses for Lectures ; (5) B.Ed. Course. 


Third Conference.—In. the Third Conference held in Hyderabad 
Dà., November 1954, Shrimati Hansa Ben Mehta pointed’ out how 
the appropriate values and attitudes could be inculeated in fulfil- 
ment of the aims of Secondary Education. She spoke on the problems 


of languages, curricula, examination and evaluation and extension 
services. 


The Subjects for General Session Discussion were : 
Composite Training Course, (2) Training Colleges and the Teaia 
of English, (3) Relation of Basic Training Colleges with the Existing 
Training Colleges, (4) Practical Work of Teachers’ Colleges, (5) 
Training of Teachers in Service, (6) Role of Training Colleges, (7) 
Control of Admission to Teaching Profession, (8) Teacher Education, 


and the Curriculum, (9) The Problem of Traini 
Rural Higher Education. pareados for 
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Fourth Conference —The Fourth Conference was held in Banga- 
lore, May 1957. The main theme for discussion was the B.Ed. 
Course, Theory as well as Practice. 


With Shrimati Hansa Ben Mehta presiding the general opinion 
was favourable for doing away with a Separate paper on Methcds 
(though it still persists in Panjab B.Ed.) and included features like 
a fifty marks paper each on Measurement and Diagnosis, Audio- 
Visual Education and Citizenship Training. Worked outin detail, 
the syllabus was recommended to universities for consideration and 
implementation. 

Fifth Conference.—The next Conference, held at Chandigarh, 
December 1958, was engaged primarily in considering the organisa ~ 
tion of the M.Ed. course in our universities. Miss S. Panandikar, 
the President, was happy to state that although there have been 
some difficulties in implementing the decisions of the Bangalore 
Conference, the purposes and the principles of the revised B.Ed. 
syllabus had been generally accepted. A few universities like Jammu 
and Kashmir, Saugor, Jabalpur, Nagpur and Baroda had organised 
their syllabi on the lines of the suggestions made by the Bangalore 
Conference with some modifications which were felt by them to be 
necessary. There were a few universities like Poona and Agra, 
which had revised their syllabi just before the Bangalore Conference, 
and so it had not been possible for them to make another revision 
immediately after. It was hoped that most universities would in 
the near future revise their syllabi on the basis of the recommendations 


of the Bangalore Conference. 


The President was happy to see at the Conference quite an 
appreciable number of lecturers from the staff of teachers’ colleges, 
She thought it was useful to let the members of the staff of teachers" 
colleges participate in the annual conferences instead of confining 
their membership to the principals. She hoped that the Organisation 
would soon develop into an “association of teacher educators." 


It was agreed that the objectives of the M.Ed. course should be 
to provide or prepare personnel for werk in the following fields : 
(а) Teacher Education, (b) Psychological Services, and (c) Educa- 
tional Administration, through (i) a closer study of fundamental 
basic subjects, (ii) some research investigation, and (iii) specialisation 


in subjects allied to the field chosen. 


The curriculum for the M.Ed. course was considered by the 
Conference at some length. The core or compulsory papers decided 


were : 
1. Comparative Study of the Philosophy and Sociol ogy об 
Education. ү 


2. Advanced Educational Psychology. 


Р 
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3. Principles and Practice of Curriculum Construction. 


the fields of Specialisation, a candidate was given the option 
of ши cm nos from his chosen field. The alternative papers 
recommended for the special fields were : 


A. Teacher Education 


1. Principles and Practice of Teacher Education. 
2. History of Educational Thought. 

3. Comparative Education. 

4. Advanced Methodology of one School Subject. 


B. Psychological Services 


1. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

2. Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance. 

3. Educational Measurement and Evaluation. 
4. Advanced Educational Statistics. 

5. Advanced Course in Curriculum Construction. 
6. Education of Handicapped Children. 


С. Educational Administration 


1, Principles of Educational Administration, Supervision and 
Finance. (This will include a comparative study of 
educational administration in 3 or 4 selected countries). 


2. Educational Administration in India with its historical back- 
ground and with special reference to one’s own papers. 


The Conference resolved that on passing in the papers and a 
related research dissertation the university should award a degree and 
that it was advisable to allow candidates after passing the M.Ed. 
examination with specialisationin one area to specialise in another area 
subsequently when the candidates could have their certificates 
endorsed to this effect by the university. 


Sixth Conference —This was held under the joint auspice 
Association and the D.E.P.S.E. at Banos in ш "а 
Tt discussed the reports of three Working Groups, which were set up 
previously. "These werein following arcas : (а) Critical study of the 
research work already undertaken by the training colleges and the 
formulation of a programme for research work in the Third Five 
Year Plan, (0) To work out a blue-print of the basic requirements of 
a teacher training college im respect of the staff, accommodation 
equipment etc., for B.Ed., M.Ed. and Ph.D., and (c) To formulate а, 
programme for the improvement of „pre-service training of. science 
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teachers to meet the new requirements of science education at the 
secondary level. 


The recommendations made by the Conference are given below : 


l. The need for well-planned and coordinated research into 
educational problems should be recognised. 


- The training colleges should implement "Teacher Preparation 
in Health Education. 

3. АП training colleges should undertake a national survey of 

teacher education for further implementation. 


4. By а modification of the programme in general science, or 
organising summer courses of adequàte duration and giving 
workshop practice, Pre-service "Training in Science Educa- 
tion must be improved. 

. Like the science kits produced by the Science Service of 
U.S.A., modified and adapted useful aids to the teaching 
of science should be available. 

6. The draft syllabusin Audio-visual Education should beadopted 
аз an optional subject in the B.Ed. curriculum. 

7. The basic requirements of the training colleges should be 
provided. 

8. Every training college should adopt a scheme of Extension 
Work. 

9. The training colleges holding a key position in promoting the 
programme of examination reform should adopt a scientific 
system of evaluation. 

To meet the basic requirements of training colleges, the Working 
Group recommended : (1) the setting up of a committee to draw up 
detailed list of equipment, (2) the setting up of a committee to draw 
up an annotated bibliography of reference books and journals, and 
(3) the bringing out adaptations of well-known and authoritative 
books on education. 


t2 


e 


For promoting research in the Third Plan, the Conference asked 
the Association to set up a Standing Committee to devote itself, to 
guide and to direct the problem of research in education and to start 
а journal to devote and give a periodical review of the research work 
done and being carried on. It also requested the Union Ministry 
of Education to undertake Research Studies on Educational 
Administration. 


The Conference, while agreeing with the suggestions of the 
Working Group, made the following recommendations to improve 
Pre-service Training in Science Education : (1) the programme of 
science education should be modified to include content also especially 
in general science, (2) іп order to give science teachers sufficient 
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competence in those areas which they had not covered in their graduate 
course, universities should organise summer course of adequate dura- 
tion in these subjects, (3) pupil teachers should be given workshop 
practice and experience in organising practical work using local and 
community resources and improvised material. 


Seventh. Conference.—This was held at Mysore in June, 1964. 
The conference discussed the Report of the 'Study Group on 
the Education of Secondary Teachers in India’. This Group ha d 
met in Baroda (March 2 to 7, 1964) under the chairmanship of Dr. 
S. N. Mukherji, the Dean of the Faculty of Education and Psychology, 
Baroda University and the Director, Advanced Studies in Education, 
India. The Conference also considered the Report of the COOP 
Team. Ultimately, the Conference made the following recommenda- 
tions: 


1. Teacher Education Programme should be built up to enable 
trainees to acquire skills and techniques needed to teach 
young children, besides including in education certain. 
accepted ideas ; 


2. Proportionate allocation of funds should be made available 
for teacher education ; 


3. Every training college must have a practising school attached 
toit; 

4. Teacher-Training should be linked with Research ; 

5. А committee should revise the course of study of Teacher 
Edueation ; 

6. Pay scales of teachers should be as per U. G. C. scale ; 


7. The gulf obtaining between the training institution product 
and what is required in a school should be narrowed ; 


8. The size ofa training college and its intake capacity should be 
determined ; 


9. Every training college should have the university аб: e 
of free academic thinking ; Кт" 


10. The publication of suitable text-books at the nati З 
should be undertaken ; ae PME 


11. The setting up of area training organisations which will 


integrate and supervise the training of teachers at all levels 
should be done ; 


12. Correspondence course to reduce the backlog of th: à 
untrained teachers should be introduced bi ек» 


13. Summer institutions of training to increase th: 
trained teachers should be started. Puer 
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The other important topics discussed were : (1) The Comprehen- 
sive Training College; (2) The Four-Year Training College; (3) Practice 
Teaching; and (4) Inservice Education of Teacher Educators. 


Constitution of the A.I.A.T.C.— The Conference also enlarged 
the scope of the Association, throwing its membership to all teacher 
educators of secondary training colleges. It may be noted that till 
then, only principals of secondary teachers colleges and heads of 
departments could alone be its members. 


Eighth Conference.—Vhis Conference met аб Taradevi (Simla) 
on June 12, 13, 14, 1965. It was presided over by Prof. A. C. Deve 
Gowda. Те will never be forgotten by posterity, in as much as the 
scope of the Association was enlarged to include all types and levels 
of teacher training institutions. As such, the organisation was named. 
аз the National Association of Teacher Educators (N.A.T.E.) It 
would be remembered that the All-India Association of Teachers 
Colleges was started in 1950, as the Association of Principals of 
Training Colleges. In 1964, the Association opened its doors to the 
staffs of secondary training colleges. But in June 1965, it further 
widened its membership to include teacher educators of pre-primary, 
primary and secondary levels of education as well as teacher 
educators concerned with music, physical education, arts and crafts, 
апа other branches of education, The N.A.T.E. now represents 
all types of teacher educators and will soon become the largest 
national organisation of education. 


The Conference also discussed the report of the Working Group 
on ‘National and State Council of Teacher Education’. It was rightly 
pointed out that without the active interest of Government of India, 
the existing gulf between the schools, training institutions, State 
Directorates of Education and the Universities cannot be bridged. 
These four agencies, although vitally concerned with teacher edu- 
cation, have been working in splendid isolation. Unless steps are 
taken to bring them together, teacher education would not be effec. 
tive and teacher educators would not make their full contribution 
in the educational development of the nation. 


The Conference regarded with concern the problem of clearing 
the back-log of untrained teachers, and desired the Government of 


India to take the help of the training colleges. 


The Conference recommended the setting up of a Working 
Group for planning Summer Schools with a view to providing 
professional training leading to the B.Ed. Degree. Carefully planned 
Correspondence Courses to supplement and strengthen the work of 
Summer Schools was also contemplated. 

Two drafts of B.Ed. and M.Ed. courses were prepared by a 
Working Group and were discussed by the Conference. However, it 
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ipulated that steps should be taken. to publish the syllabi and 
Dad 4 all ciae for implementation with necessary 
modifications. ! 

АЯ there is no better way of improving the quality of teacher 
education than the four-year B.Ed. courses, the Conference considered , 
the report of the Working Group and through the aegis of the сосе - 
tion urged the Government of India to implement the four-year B.Ed. 
courses during the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 


Examination reform being the crux of quality education, the 
President exhorted the N.A.T.E. to initiate major projects in this 
direction by improving evaluation procedures. 


In pursuance of the recommendation of the VII Conference, a 
Master Plan has been prepared for 15 years in Mysore and Orissa in 
the first instance. Те is hoped that the Master Plan would mirror the 
most precious dreams and visions of a mighty future for Teacher 
Education in India. 


The Conference passed twelve resolutions on these heads and 
forwarded to the Government for necessary action. The noteworth У 
feature of this Conference was the spectacular results achieved. 
Three ої the Working Groups submitted Reports on subjects of 
national importance. They аге: 


(а) Correspondence Courses in Training Colleges, 
(b) State Councils for Teacher Education, and 
(c) Four-Year Courses in Teacher Education. 


As for the Correspondence Courses in Training Colleges, it was 
originally the Report of the Study Group of the National Councilof 
Educational Research and Training. "The object is to prepare a work- 
able scheme whereby the techniques of instruction could be used by 
correspondence for the professional education of teachers for primary 
and secondary schools. The Report is divided in three sections : 
Section I contains general recommendations that are applicable to 
teacher education both at secondary and elementary levels, Section 
II contains recommendations specifically for secondary school teachers, 
and Section ПІ contains recommendations intended for elementary 
school teachers. The Conference resolved that professional training 
leading to B.Ed. Degree should be expeditiously provided through 
Summer Schools, supplemented by foregoing Correspondence Course 
by the Government of India, so as бо clear the backlog of untrained 
teachers in secondary schools by 1975. 


Regarding the recommendations of the Baroda Study Group, it 
was decided that early steps be taken to promote Teacher Education 
at the National and the State level, which was endorsed by the fifth 
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Conference. In pursuance of this recommendation, a Working 
Group prepared the proposal of establishing National and State 
Councils for Teacher Education, detailing the Constitution and Func- 


In pursuance of the recommendation of the Seventh Conference, 
this Conference set up a Working Group in collaboration with the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi, to 
examine the recommendation of the starting of Four-Year Training 
Colleges. The scheme was to be completed during the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan by phases. The first phase was worked out in details in the 
Report. The Conference brought to the notice of the Government of 
India, the Education Commission and the U. G. C. the urgent need for 
giving priority to teacher education in the Fourth Plan period. 


The Ninth Conference.—The уе 1066 isa memorial year in 
the educational history of this country. It was during that year that 
the Report of the Education, Commission, was released and the details 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan, were finalised. It is gratifying to note 
that some of the members of this organisation were closely associ- 
ated with the Education Commission and the Planning Commission 
for drafting plans and programmes for the improvement of teacher 
education. 


This conference was held аб Trivandrum in October, 1966. Two 
important themes discussed in the Conference were: (1) Teacher 
Education in the Fourth Five Year Plan and, (2) Education Commis- 
sion and Teacher Education. The Conference drafted the following 
resolutions : 


Resolution I 


The Indian Association of Teacher Educators records its great 
appreciation for the significant position given to Teacher Education 
by the Education Commission in its report and for making bold and 
comprehensive recommendations for the improvement and expansion 
of Teacher Education in India. 


The I. A. T. E. recommends strongly to the Government of India, 
State Governments and Universities to implement the report of the 
Education Commission on Teacher Education on a priority basis. 
Especially, the Association requests them to implement the following 
recommendations immediately : 


1. Formation of the State Boards of Teacher Education. 
2. Abolition of tuition fees n all teacher training institutions. 
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: 3, Parity in salary scales, service conditions and other fringe 
benefits between private and government institutions for 
teacher education, and also parity between teacher training 
colleges and professional colleges. 


4, Establishment of an experimental school for each teacher 
training institution. 


5. Provision of stipends and other financial assistance to all 
student teachers under training. 


6. Extension of the period of training for elementary school 
teachers from one year to two years, where such provision 
does not exist at present. 


Resolution II 


It is very gratifying to note that the Planning Commission has 
given а more prominent place to Teacher Education in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan by allocating about 10 per cent of the total outlay of 
Education, to Teacher Education, and by creating a separate sector of 
Teacher Education in the Fourth Plan. It is also gratifying to note 
that the Planning Commission has incorporated several recommenda - 
tions and suggestions made by the I.A.T.E. from time to time for 
the qualitative improvement and development of Teacher Education 
in India. The Ninth Conference of I.A.T.E., therefore, records its 
deep appreciation and satisfaction for these steps taken Бу the Plan- 
ning Commission to recognise the role of Teacher Education in accom- 
plishing quality control in education. 


, The I. A. T. E. requests the Planning Commission to attach high 
priority to the implementation of the following aspects of the Plan by 
the agencies concerned : 


1. Clearing of the backlog of untrained teachers both at the 
Primary and Secondary stages of education. 


2. Strengthening the existing teacher training institutions by 
providing additional staff, facilities and equipment. 

3. Expanding and improving inservice teacher education both for 
primary and secondary schools. 


4, Expanding facilities for the improvement of qualifications of 
educators. 


Resolution ПІ 


The I. A. T. E. із у ту happy to note that its recommendati 
set up State Boards of Teacher Education has been eren by the 
Education Commission. It urges that speedy action may be taken by 


the Government of India and the State Governments for its early imple- 
mentation. 
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The LA.T.E. is, however, disappointed to note that its re- 
commendation to establish a National Council for Teacher Education 
on the lines of the All-India Council for Technical Education has not 
been accepted by the Education Commission. The recommendation 
of the Education Commission for the setting up ofa Standing Committee 
of the U.G.C. for the same purpose would no doubt meet the need of 
the situation to some extent. The LA.T.E. apprehends that the 
large number of Elementary and Pre-Primary Training Colleges 
numbering about 1,500 and a large majority of the Secondary Training 
Colleges which are not under the Universities are likely to be kept out 
of the purview of this Standing Committee. This will result in defcat- 
ing the main purpose of the recommendation made by the LA.T.E., 
viz., to remove the isolation between different levels and types of 
Teacher Education institutions and to improve the quality of Teacher 
Education as a whole. Nevertheless the I.A.T.E. is grateful to the 
U. G. C. for taking immediate action in the matter of constituting this 
Standing Committee and for including the President cf the Т.А. Т.Ю. 
as one of its members. The I.A.T.E. assures Из full ccoperation to 
this Committee. At the same time, it requests the Government of 
India to reconsider this issue and to constitute a National Council for 
Teacher Education without any delay. 


Resolution IV 


The Education, Commission has shown a great concern regarding 
the isolation of teacher education institutions from the university life- 
The ТА ЛЕ. shares this concern with the Education Commission and 
recommends that appropriate measures be taken by the concerned 
agencies to break such isolation and to bring teacher education in the 
main stream of the academic.life of the universities. As one of the 
measures directed towards this end, the LA.T.E. recommends that 
at least oneoutstanding teacher educator may be included asa member 
of the University Grants Commission. і 


Resolution V 


In view of the recommendation of the Education Commission 
that a systematic effort has to be made on a high priority basis to 
improve the nature of examinations in training institutions, this Con- 
ference resolves that а Committee be appointed to prepare а, comprehen- 
sive scheme of evaluation in Teacher Education at all levels. 


The Executive Committee of the LA.T.E. will, in collaboration 
with the N.C.E.R.T., constitute the Committee and take necessary 
action to get the scheme prepared. A representative of the U.G.C. 
may also be requested to work on this Committee. 


Resolution VI 

There has been a significant expansion and development in the 
field of Teacher Education in recent years. The LA.T.E. has been 
well aware of these developments and has already drafted comprehen- 
sive programme of study and syllabuses for B.Ed. and M.Ed. levels. 
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In order to improve the quality of teacher education, to orientate 
teacher educators in the new developments in the field, it is essential 
now to formulate a comprehensive programme of In-service Education 
for Teacher Educators. Theagencies concerned with such а programme 
may then be requested to implement the scheme. 


The Executive Committee of the LA.T.E. will take necessary 
action to set up the Committee and to work out the scheme including 
a detailed programme for M.A. in Education. This may be done in 
collaboration with the N.C.E.R.T. and the U.G.C. 


Resolution VII 


Resolved that immediate steps should be taken to improve the 
programme of student teaching in the teacher training institutions 
in India. 

This Conference is deeply concerned with the shortcomings of 


student teaching and recommends that urgent action be taken on the 
following : 


1. Development of a scheme of cooperating schools and the 
training of cooperating teachers ; 


2. Organisation of orientation programmes for supervisors for 
student training ; and 


3. Preparation of Handbooks for the use of College Supervisors 
and student teachers 


ciation had again to be changed. It is now known as the Indian Asso- 
ciation of Teacher Educators. The Trivandrum Conference further 


dos бнер, is the brief history 
‘uring а short period of 16 years, Beginning wi 40 
members, today the Reece ћ Pe tt 


"The Association has made 


dent of the Association is an ex- offici 
tee on Teacher Education of 


Эв? urpose. It is hoped 
tb 7 1 ! lation wi i 
building with a library, research centre and ы Lol 


2 6 CHALLENGES TO TEACHER EDUCATION 
S. N. Mukerji 


"TEACHERS IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Today approximately twenty lakh teachers are bound together 
by a chain of common. purpose : to provide the best possible edueation 
to the future citizens of this nation. They are working in about six 
lakhs of recognised primary, middle and secondary schools in the 
country. To be exact, the total number of teachers is 19,09,187 and 
they are employed in 5,79,496 recognised schools. Of these, about 70 
per cent work in rural institutions. 


The women teachers constitute 21-7 per cent of the total teacher 
population in the recognised schools in the country. Amongst the 
male teachers 62:1 per cent are employed im primary sections, 22:8 
per cent in middle sections and the remaining 15:1 per cent in secon- 
darysections. Amongstthe women teachers, 64-7 per cent are working 
in primary sections, 23-1 per cent in middle sections and 12:2 per 
cent in secondary sections.! 


The total percentage of trained teachers is 73-4—77-0 for women 
teachers and 72-5 for men teachers. This percentage varies section- 
wise, in the primary sections 73-7 per cent teachers are trained, in the 
middle sections 75:2 per cent teachers are trained whereas in the 
secondary sections 69:6 per cent are trained teachers.? 


The additional requirements of teachers under the Fourth Plan 


are 8,00,000 (5,20,000 for additional enrolment and 2,80,000 for re- 


placement at the rate of 3 per cent) for the elementary stage, and 
2,15,000 (1,57,000 for additional enrolment and 58,000 for replacement 
at the rate of 4 per cent) for secondary stage. It may be noted that 
the replacement at the secondary stage has been taken at a higher 
rate in view of the fact that a large number of teachers leave for alter- 


native employment. 
WHAT AILS TEACHER EDUCATION ? 


From what has been presented in the earlier chapters of this 
volume, it will be evident that professional education of teachers in 


1. NCERT. Second All-India Educational Survey, New Delhi, Publication 


Unit, 1967. p. 64. 
2. Ibid. p. 67. 
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this country has undergone vast changes. There has been a consider- 
able expansion, and new experiments have been launched. The situa- 
tion is, however, not very happy. Teacher training as it obtains at 
present is essentially ncthing more than а continuation of the patterns 
set more than a generation ago. The main drawbacks have been 
examined by a number of committees and commissions, and by several 
seminars and study groups. For example, The University Education 
Commission, 1948-49 remarked : 


"There is not much systematie research in Education going on 
in India today? 


And the Secondary Education Commission observed : 


However, excellent the programme of teacher-training may be, 
it does not by itself produce an excellent teacher. It can 
only engender the knowledge, skills and attitudes which will 
enable the teacher to begin his task with a reasonable degree 
of confidence and with the minimum amount of experience. 
Increased efficiency will come through experience critically 
analysed and through individual and group effort at im- 
provement. The teacher training institution should accept 
its responsibility for assisting in this in-service stage of 
teacher-training 2 


The International Team drew the attention of the country to 
the following major defects : 


l. Laek of integration in programmes of training teachers for 
different levels ; 


2. Insufficient €o-ordination between the work dore in training 
institutions and in schools ; 


3. Inadequate concepticn of the role of trainin g institutions for 


different levels and consequent inadequate stafüng and 
equipment ; 


~ 


. The domination of an external examination and its cramping 
effect on training programmes ; 


сл 


. Inadequate provision, for the training of certain types of 
teachers, viz., of Indian language ; of technical and other 
special subjects such as agriculture, home science and com- 


mercial subjects ; of craft ; of art and music : of physical 
education. ч 


1. University Education Commission's Report, 1948-49, р. 215. 
2. Secondary Education Commission's Report 1952-53, p. 178. 


1986. * 27 а Study by ап International Team, Delhi, Ford Foundations, 
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A The following recommendations of а Study Group are note- 
worthy : 


The programme for the reform of teacher education cannot be 
implemented effectively through ad ћос measures : it must 
be supported by an adequate organisation. We are firmly 
ofthe conviction that a time has come to create a permanent 
organisation at all levels which would be charged with the 
responsibility for improving teacher education and which 
should be giving continuous thought to its probelms.1 


And the Committee on Plan Projects suggested that : 


As many of the existing 216 training colleges as possible may be 
encouraged to develop into the new type of comprehensive: 
or multipurpose teacher training institutions.? 


The following recomendations of the Baroda Report are note- 
worthy : 


1. The Government of India should take early steps to set up 
by law an appropriate organisation at the national leveh 
charged with the responsibility for planning, organising, 
supervising and financing teacher education. It may be 
ealled the National Council for Teacher Education. 


2. There should be constituted by statute in each State a State 
Council for Teacher Education, composed of representatives: 
of the universities and the State Departments of Education. 
and other specialists.? 


And the Mukerji Committee remarked : 


Adequate academic and professional preparation of teacher’ 
educators is the necessary pre-requisite for the success of any 
programme of teacher education.* 


The Review Committee on Education, which was set up to 
examine the standards of teaching and research in, the Departments: 
of Education of Indian universities, observed : 


1. Ministry of Education. Report of the Study Group on the Training of 
Elementary Teachers in India, New Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1963. р. 


2. Committee on Plan Projects. Report on Teacher Training. New Delhi, 
1964. p.96. 
3. Baroda Report. pp. 89-90. 


4. Mukerji Committee’s Report. p. 152. 
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There is at present а certain lack of agreement in. regard to the 
principles and practices, incorporated in the programme of 
study offered by various institutions in Education. 'The 
courses prescribed reveal considerable variations in regard 
to goals as wellas the means for achieving them. Practices 
relating to admission, choice of the curriculum and type of 
researeh required of the students lack proper co-ordination. 
Such conditions make it diffieult for various training institu- 
tions and departments of Education to make a real contri- 
bution to educational thinking and planning in the country.* 


And finally, the Kothari Commission remarked : 


The quality of training institutions remains, with a few excep- 
tions, either mediocre or poor. Competent staff are not 
attracted ; vitality and realism are lacking in the curriculum 
and programme of work which continue to be largely tradi- 
tional; and set patterns and rigid techniques are followed 
in practice teaching, with a disregard for present-day needs 
and objectives. 


There are a few salient recommendations of some of the impor- 
tant reports and working groups. Unfortunately these have not yet 
‘been implemented in a large measure. There is, however, a general 
agreement in the country that a sound programme of teacher educa- 
tion is very essential for the qualitative improvement of education. 


== we cannot have a successful programme of teacher education 
unless : 


. There is effective administration and planning ; 


B 


Ne 


. The standard of the instructional programme is raised ; 

3. There isimprovement in the quality of training institutions : 
4, Educational research is properly developed ; 
5 


- The programme of in-service education of teachers is compre- 
hensive in nature ; and 


6. Financial provision is adequate. 
‘SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


But if the experts have pointed out the ma jor weaknesses of 
teacher education of this country, they have also offered very helpful 
suggestions not only for rectifying them but even for strengthening the 
entire system. It will be worthwhile examining the main suggestions. 


1. U.G.C. Report of the Review Committee on Education, Now Delhi, U.G.C. 
1966. p. 53. LR а ~ 


2. Kothari Commission's Report. р. 67. - 
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Administration and Planning 


According to the existing arrangements, while the Central Go- 
vernment is responsible for the qualitative improvement, the State 
Governments have to pay attention to the quantitative aspect. But 
the responsibility of both these aspects does not rest on one single 
body at either level. At the Centre, it is shared by the Ministry of 
Education, the Planning Commission, the N.C.E.R.T. and the U.G.C. 
"The Ministry draws the list of such programmes that it considers im- 
portant, the Planning Commission provides funds for the items which it 
recognises as significant, the N.C.E.R.T. puts approved plan and non- 
plan programmes into action, and the U.G.C. serutinises whether the 
scheme is а ‘university’ or а *non-university' item. Each strives in 
its own way, and none of them works for a common goal. 


There is a laek of coordination at the State level too. The 
State Departments of Education and the University are the two main 
agencies in the field. The former is the employing agency, and the 
latter is the degree or diploma granting authority. Each works in 
itsown way. The State Government is not clear about the number and 
type of teachers it needs. "There is an absence of planning and the 
Government employs the B.Eds. and M.Eds., manufactured by the 
universities without at all questioning whether they have the песев- 
sary academic and professional background suiting the needs of the 
State. It cannot refuse the employment of these trained graduates, 
since they have the B.Ed. licence with them. The universities cannot 
be blamed for this, since they are not aware of the needs of the State. 
Even at the government level, conflict arises in those States where 
teacher education is controlled by two different Directorates. 


The administration of teacher education has also become complex 
due to the increase in the number of teacher training institutions. 
Twenty-five years ago the country had less than five hundred teacher 
education institutions, and the administration and organisation 
presented no problems. With two thousand teacher education insti- 
tutions of an unintegrated variety existing in the country today, the 
situation 1s totally different. And with the developmental programmes, 
which the country is envisaging in future, the situation will be more 
and more complicated. Unless the training of teachers is systematised 
properly and based on sound lines, the entire planned programme of 
school education is bound to collapse. It should also be appreciated 
that on the foundation of school education, the structure of technical 


and higher education is to rest. 


In addition to the coordination of teacher education programmes 
of different categories, it will also be necessary to systematise the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers on a national basis. This is e 
as there is a considerable diversity in the programmes of teacher educa- 
iion in different parts of the country. 

, 
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Thus we urgently need a national agency for teacher education, 
which may prepare plans for the development of teacher education in 
the country, set standards for teacher education, coordinate activities 
related to university education among various States. establish inter- 
national contacts in the field, and discharge such other functions which 
may be necessary for strengthening the field in all its aspects. It is 
also equally necessary to have State agencies for planning teacher 
education programmes within the State, supervising and arranging for 
necessary finance for teacher education, and maintaining desirable 
standards of teacher education—both at pre-service and in-service 
levels. 


The need for establishing such an agency, both,at national and 
State level, has been stressed by several blue-prints. In 1962, the 
Study Group on Training of Elementary School Teachers also made a 
recommendation that every State should have a State Council for 
Teacher Education. Similar suggestions were made by various Com- 
missions, Committees and Study Teams set up during the last 
two decades including the Secondary Education Commission which 
suggested the establishment of Teacher Training Board. The Inter- 
national Team on Secondary Education and Curricula recommended 
the establishmert of Area Training Organizations on the British pattern 
for the purpose of integrating, controlling and supervising all training 
of Teachers 


Finally, on the recommendation. of the Kothari Commission, 
a standing committee on Teacher Education. attached to the U.G.C, 
has been established. Tts main functions are : 


1. To develop and establish standards for training institutions 
and university departments ; 


о 


- То coordinate and improve standards of teacher education at 
all levels ; 


© 


. To advise universities and State Departments of Education 
regarding programmes, curricula, text-books and qualifica- 
tions of staffs, of training institutions at all levels ; 


4. To grant funds to teachers’ colleges, departments or schools 
of education in the universities ; 


5. To arrange for periodical inspection of training institutions 
and university departments of education ; and 


6. To develop and support financially, in cooperation with the 
universities or State Departments of Education, programmes 
for the in-service improvement of teacher educators and 


teachers, both in subject matter and in 25) li- 
fication and skill.1 оне ота 


1. Kothari Commission’s Report. рр. 87-88. 
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The Commission also favoured the establishment of a State 
Board of Teacher Education working in collaboration with the U.G.C. 
in each State. The State Boards of Education are to be responsible for 
following aspects of teacher education, : 


1. Prescribing standards for training institutions ; 


2. Improving curricula, programmes, examinations, text-books 
und instructional materials for teacher education ; 


3. Prescribing conditions for the recognition of training institu: 
tions and arranging for their periodical inspection ; 


4, Offering consultative services to the institutions ; 


5. Ensuring that candidates completing the prescribed courses 
are competent to teach in the schools of the State ; and 


6. Preparing plans for the immediate and long-term develop- 
ment of teacher education, both qualitative and quantitative. 


It will take some time for the establishment of the proposed 
State or the National Council of Teacher Education. In the meantime, 
it will be necessary for each State to prepare its own master plan for 
teacher education. It should make an estimate of the number of 
teachers required subject-wise, the training facilities existing at pre- 
sent, how the present institutions cam be developed and expanded, 
where and in what form new institutions should be developed, and how 
different types of institutions existing at а place can be interlinked 
with one another. 


The master plans of all the States can then be consolidated into 
а master plan for the country as а whole. This was stressed by the 
Baroda Report.2 But nothing has been done in this connection except 
that the IATE appointed a Committee to make a survey of the “Train- 
ing of Secondary Teachers in the Mysore State” The report has just 


been released.3 


Instructional Programmes 


The existing programmes of teacher education at different levels 
are considered rigid, stereotyped, and divorced from the realities of 
schools and the national life. They will have to be vitalised as to 
enable them to meet the present challenges facing education of this 
country today. In short, there is an urgent need for reorganising 
all the courses at different levels. It will be necessary to (1) reorient 
the content courses, (2) strengthen the professional programmes, (3) 
improve methods of instruction, (4) reform the evaluation procedures, 


1. Ibid. p. Ті. 


2. Baroda Report. pp. 28-29. 
3. LA.T.E. A Plan for the Training of Secondary School Teachers in 
Mysore State. х ew Delhi, S. 25 Green Park, 1967. p. 78. 
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(5) improve student teaching, (6) develop special courses and pro- 
grammes, and (7) to inerease the duration of programmes. 


One of the most striking trends throughout the world is the re- 
cognition that education of a teacher is not simply a matter of his 
professional preparation for elass-room practice. For a high quality 
teacher must be a generally well.educated person and a highly in- 
formed man in his teaching field as well as a skilled practitioner in the 
elass-room. 


By the term "generally well educated man" we mean one who 
can communicate efficiently with his fellow men in speech and writing ; 
one who has developed sufficient understanding of the social, political, 
economie, and technological life of his times and its historical and eul- 
tural roots so that he can live in it wisely and effectively as a citizen, 
a worker and a house-holder ; one who understands himself and others 
so that he can relate himself effectively to others in society ; and one 
who has developed a set of personal values that he is willing to live 
by. Education for these qualities of a teacher both precede and accom- 
pany his professional preparation for the class room, throw respon- 
sibility on the teachers in elementary and secondary schools, on 
college and university professors. 


For fulfilling this objective, the training programme both at ele- 
mentary and secondary levels are being broadened. The Mukerji 
Committee has already stressed on the need for including (а) General 
Education, (6) Remedial Programme, and (c) Advanced Content 
Course in the courses of study for elementary teachers.1 The four- 
year degree course in education also lays a great stress on ‘Content 
Courses’ and ‘General Education” ; The revised B.Ed. programme has 
laid a special emphasis on Content Courses.3 


But the preparation in subject field is not primarily the res- 
ponsibility of the training colleges, but again of the high schools, of 
arts and science colleges, and of the universities. Tt is they who in- 
form the teacher, make him aware of the methods and processes 
through which the discipline has developed and of its structure, bring 
him to the point where he can select from his field those materials and 
experiences which will have fundamental value for his class-room 
beginners in the subject. 


There is also an urgent need for vitalising professional studies, as 
they include a great deal of matter which is either out-of-date or has 
little relevance to a teacher’s work in the school. Such dead matter 
should be eliminated and replaced by what is directly related to the 
personal and professional needs of student-teacher. While the over- 

1. Mukerji Committee's Report. рр. 53-54. 
2. Supra. pp. 238-39. 
3. ТАТЕ. The B.Ed. Programme. р. 16. 
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erowding of content should be avoided there is need to coordinate 
and integrate the different courses and to root the entire curriculum 
in Indian conditions.! 


The professional programme at the undergraduate level needs a 
new approach. It should be based on three broad areas—sociological, 
philosophical and psychological foundations. The Education Commis- 
sion has further recommended that a wide choice should be offered 
so that it would be possible for a student to choose education in combi- 
nation with any other subject, e.g., опе or more of the natural sciences, 
mathematics, behavioural sciences, more subjects in the humanities. - 
and even professional courses like engineering or social work.? 


Instruction in our institutions is often of а dull and monotonous 
nature, and the majority of instructors resort to stereo-typed lecture 
method supplemented by pre-examination dictation, of notes on, selec- 
ted important topics. Тһе lecture method may not be bad in itself. 
Indeed, it has an important place in teaching methodology. But when 
it becomes the only method, it defeats the purpose of education and 
makes examination and passive acceptance of information the end of 
everything. So it should be judiciously applied along with other 
methods and techniques like discussion, seminars, workshops, tutorial 
groups, ete. These stimulate independent thinking, intellectual. 
initiative and mental maturity. In short, an attempt should be 
made to develop the student-teacher's maturity through contacts, 
experience, study and discussion. 


The examination system also needs considerable reform. 1% 
should be realised that the new movement in the examination reform 
cannot be effective unless the training institutions themselves become 
significant sources for new practices and they themselves exhibit the 
practice of the new examination reform in their own programmes. 
In other words, training colleges themselves should practise this new 
examination reform in their B.Ed. and M.Ed. courses by improving 
internal and external assessment of their examinations of teacher 
education. Unfortunately this is not the present position as far as 
our training colleges are concerned. The staff of the training institu- 
tions should, in fact, determine the various aspects of the achievement 
of students which need to be evaluated and in consonance with suoh 
aspects develop a variety of evaluation instruments for a try-out by 


teachers. 


A recent trend in the examination reform movement has revealed 
that examination should not only be designed to improve evaluation 
or assessment but it should also be designed to improve education in 


general and in this movement the role of training institutions is very 


1. Kothari Commission’s Report. p. 73. БА 
2. Ibid. ре e 
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clear. The role of training colleges in. implementing the movement 
of examination reform effectively and thereby generate а proper 
atmosphere among the teachers and. teacher-trainees can hardly be 
overemphasised. This role can be realised (i) by participating in the 
reform movement, and (11) by functioning as leadersin develop- 
ing ideas and practices through research activities ard dissemination 
ef research findings on problems of evaluation. 


Another great criticism of the existing courses, as the University 
Education Commissior. remarked, “‘is that too little time is given to 
school practice, too little weight is given to practice in assessing the 
student’s performance, and conditions of school practice are often. 
unsatisfactory, sometimes quite grossly unsatisfactory’! In fact, 
the very nature of practice training is being critically examined 
during the last two decades. It should not only consist of practice 
in teaching, observation, and demonstration and criticism lessons, but 
should also include a study of different types and grades of schools ; 
organisation of and participation in co-curricular activities ; follow- 
up assignments given to school children; preparation of case studies; 
eonstruction and administration of scholastic achievement tests ; 
black-board work ; sociometric study of groups in the class-room; 
practical work connected with school subjects; preparation and use 
of audio-visual aids; and experimental and laboratory work for 
science students as well as simple workshop practice. 


Making necessary arrangements for practice teaching is quite a 
problem for teachers colleges. They and their students are not really 
welcome in the schools and it is reluctantly that the headmasters of 
schools agree to make the practice teaching arrangements. Thus only 
such schools ought to be chosen, where the head of the teachers’ college 
is sure of getting perfect co-operation. These co-operating schools 
should, as far as practicable, be selected on the basis of subjects, in- 
stead of all student teachers being sent to the same institution. The У 
should, however, get financial aids for adequate staffing and equipment. 


There isan urgent need for introdueing new types of у: 

The conventional B.Ed. and M.Ed. courses pus eei A он. 
ing needs of specialists, whom the country needs today. roused 
advanced courses ina number of special fields like educational adminis- 
tration, educational planning, economics of education, guidance and 
counselling, research methodology, curriculum and text-book, teacher 
education, and soon. We also need better courses for arts and craft 
teachers, and for graduate teachers of elementary schools. , 


The need for introducing an M.A. degree in educati 

5 FN t 
taken two years after the first-degree in B subject, has ОДН 
recognised Хог the country. In addition, it should be possible at this 
stage to combine education with one other subject selected from a wide 


SEA SS TEN Dm AR 
1. University Education Commission's Report, 1948-49.- Р 213. 
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range in humanities and the sciences. The Aligarh University has 
already started an M.A. degree in Education, and the University of 
Delhi is also ready to start such a programme. 


Another urgent necessity is the increase of the duration of train- 
ing courses, At the elementary stage, a minimum of two years is 
needed for the matriculates and three years for the non-matriculates. 
The need for increasing the duration of the B.Ed. course to two years 
is also recognised in all quarters. But this is not a practical proposi- 
tion, since it will inerease financial burden on students. It is, how- 
ever, possible to make better use of the academic year from the exist- 
ing level of 180-190 days to 230 days. This has been suggested by 
a number of working groups and the Education Commission. A few 
teachers’ colleges have already adopted the practice with very good 
results. It is high time that others follow this practice too. 


Training Institutions 


If the training programmes are to be improved, an essential 
pre-condition is the improvement of training institutions. And the 
effisiency of an educational institution depends on its staff, students, 
physical and other facilities. 


Staff.—lt was the Secondary Education Commission, which 
drew the attention of the country to the need for the selection of a 
proper staff for teacher training institutions. It pointed out that a 
graduate training college should have a picked staff of persons possess- 
ing: (0) a good general educational qualification; (ії) a degree in teach- 
ing; and (iii) at least five years of experience ав а teacher in а school.1 
This qualification was considered inadequate fourteen years later by 
the Kothari Commission. It suggested that a teacher educator at 
the graduate level should have double master’s degree, in an 
academic subject and in education, and a fair proportion (say, 10 per 
cent) should also have a doctorate. 


5 A recent survey made by the Department of Teacher Education 
of the NCERT shows that out of 1,683 teacher educztors working in 
post-graduate training colleges in 1964-66 as many as 86 (5:10 per cent) 
have Ph.D. Degree in Education; 585 (31-7 per cent) have M.As., 
M.Ed. qualifications, 180 (10:68 per cert) have B.A., M.Ed. qualifica- 
tions, 692 (41-09 per cent) have M.A., B.Ed. qualifications ; 129 (7-61 

г cent) have B.A., B.Ed. qualifications; 129 (7-61 per cent) have 
BA. B.Ed. with Diploma/Degree in Physical Education and 62 
(8:68 per cent) teavher educators have M.A. Degree in school 


^- 1, Secondary Hducation Commission's reports р. 182. , 
2. Kothari Commission's Report. p.17. 
, 
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subjects but no Degree or Diploma in Education] Thusa fair propor- 
tion of teacher educators are below mark, if the suggested criteria of 
the Education Commission are applied. 


The position is worse at the elementary stage, since the majority 
of teacher educators have training in secondary colleges and have 
practically little or no experience of teaching in elementary schools. 
Their academic and professional background is also not adequate, 
since a large proportion, of them have only the bachelor’s degree in 
addition to B.Ed. The Education Commission has recommended 
that these teachers should hold, besides the B.Ed. degree, a master's 
degree, either in education or in an academie subject апа should be 
entitled to receive the same scales of salary as lecturers in arts and 
science colleges, with two advance increments in recognition of their 
professional training. 


There are two possible solutions for improving the quality of 
teacher educators, if the criteria aimed by the Education Commission 
have to be achieved. In the first place, we will have to be very careful 
about future recruitment. The new entrants to the profession should 
fulfil the qualifications fixed by the Commission. In the second place, 
there isan urgent need fora comprehensive programme of in-service 
education for the existing teacher educators. Those, who are below 
the standard, мій have to be brought up to the mark. 


Students.—It has already been pointed out that secondary 
teachers’ colleges do not attract students holding ‘good’ degrees that 
the subject-knowledge of these teachers leaves much to be desired, and 
that a fair proportion of students try to specialise in those subjects 
which they might not have studied at the college stage at all? For 
overcoming these difficulties, the Education Commission has suggested : 


1. No student should be allowed to specialise in the teaching 
of a subject unless he has studied it for his first degree or 
obtained an equivalent qualification prior to training; 


2. There should be liberal provision of scholarships for covering 
the entire cost of education of post-graduate degree holders 
and for undergraduate students in scarcity areas like science, 
mathematics and English on condition that the scholarship 
holder, on completion of the course, teaches in a secondary 
school Гог not less than five years. There should be ade- 
quate provision of stipends to other students, covering 
about 25 per cent of the enrolment. They should be 
suppleraented by loan scholarships, available on an, 
adequate scale. One-tenth of the loan should be written 
off every year of service as a teacher after training. 


1. Department of Teacher Education. Second Nati 
Education. NCERT. (Unpublished, pp. 126-27.) ational Survey of Teacher 


2. Supra. pp. 147-48. 
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3. Attempts should be made to attract first and good second class 
students each of whom should be given an adequate scholar- 
ship to cover the total costs of training.i 


Тће position is equally deplorable in elementary teacher train- 
ing institutions and various committees and commissions have re- 
peatedly stressed that ‘matriculation’ should be the minimum quali- 
fieation for admission. This condition will, however, be relaxed in 
case of women teachers in view of the shortage of matriculate women 
candidates taking up teaching as their profession. This will equally 
hold time for backward areas where there are not enough matriculates, 
ready to join the teaching profession. But the total duration of a 
training course of these candidates shculd be three and not two years. 


Physical and Other Facilities.—The position, regarding physical 
facilities, the demonstration school с quipment, library, laboratory, 
playing fields of teacher training institutions at different levels is very 
discouraging. These have been examined in. preceding chapters of this. 
book at relevant places. It is high time that national norms are fixed 
for these items for different types of institutions. Till that is achieved. 
it will be very necessary to enforce departmental and university regula- 
tions for grarting recognition to teacher training institutions. 


The Indian Association of Teacher Educators has already fixed 
certain “Basie requirements for a post-graduate secondary college of 
education” for a unit of 200 students.2 These take into consideration 
items like staff, practice teaching arrangements, accommodation, 
equipment, library and the demonstration. school. Similarly the basic 
needs of an elementary teacher training institution have been examined 
by the Mukerji Committee’s Report. The country should try ta 
reach these targets, aimed at by these two expert bodies. 


One of major tasks facing teacher educators of this country is to 
train a large number of teachers to serve the additional enrolment in 
elementary and secondary school population during fourth and subse- 
quent plan periods. Requirements of this order will necessitate a huge 
expansion in training facilities. 


Two alternatives seem to be presented to those holding poliey 
and financial control in the eountry : Either (1) Build тоге small ~ 
colleges ofthe same generalnatureas the existing ones, hopefully - 
better equipped and staffed but leaving the existing ones as at 
present ; or (2) Improve the existing colleges and institutions at..; 
critical points and double or treble their student populations. 


1. Kothari Commission's Report. p. 78. 
2. ТАТЕ. Тһе B.Ed. Programme. Appendix ТУ. 
3. Mukerji Committee's Report. Ch. XII. 
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Тће first alternative is not desirable, since the average capacity 
of less than, 100 trainees in, each training institution not only inercases 
the per capita cost but also fails to have such impact on the school 
practices. Or the other hand, a recert trend in teacher education in 
most parts of the world is the progressive increase over _the past 20 
years in the number of students cach training institution is caring for. 
In marked contrast бо the situation in India, where 100 students has 
been thought to be аг, optimum number for training, many insti- 
tutions in other countries are educating up to 1,000 to 2,500 teacher 
candidates each. In the United States, for example, of the two hund- 
red thousand new trained teachers turned out in 1965, over half of 
them came from institutions putting out four hundred or more teachers 
each. The largest of these turned out twenty-seven hundred new 
teachers that year. And in England, the Robbins Committee recently 
recommended that teacher training institutions should increase their 
strength so that none should have less than 750 students in, training. 


This aspect of teacher education. has beer. examined by a number 
of working groups during recent years. There is a unanimous opinion 
that no training institution should have a student enrolment of less 
than 200, and that the possibilities of setting up large-size institu- 
tions and comprehensive colleges should be fully explored. 


It is also depressing to note that the student enrolment in a fair 
proportion, of teacher training institutions is lower than the sanctioned 
strength. Of course, there is wart of proper planning. But govern- 
ment policy of recruiting both trained and untrained teachers has also 
contributed to this factor. Asa result of this policy, untrained teachers 
are being appointed even when trained teachers are available. This has 
a very baneful effect on the training of teachers. As the Mysore Re- 
port remarks : 


This entirely undesirable practice has a more serious effect on 
the image of the teaching profession in the mind of the pub- 
lic. It has given an impression that professional training 
is not necessary to become a teacher while it is indispensable 
in the other professions like medicine and engincering.2 


It is very necessary for every State Government to issue orders 


that no untrained teacher willbe appointed in any recogni insti- 
tution, as long as à trained teacher is available. io RETO tn 


Educational Researeh 


The output of research during the last two decades is really en- 
eouraging, and some of the universities have come out with remark- 


1. LATE. A Plan for the Training of Secondary School : 
State. op. сй. р. 68. 4 ry School ('eachers in Mysore 
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ably good work. There are, however, three main drawbacks, о the 
first place, there is want of planning. The research work suffers from 
isolation for want of a coordinating арегсу. This responsibility can 
be entrusted to the N.C.E.R.T. or the Centres for Advanced Study in 
Education or the proposed National Council for Teacher Education. 
Secondly, there is the absence of adequate research on problems under 
Indiam conditions. “This compels,” as the Education Commission 
says, "teacher educators to deal too much with generalities and plati- 
tudes.” Finally, the problems confronting Indian education are so 
stupendous and so complicated that the «fforts of even the most gifted 
and persistent individuals, seem diversificd in ocmpariscn. There 
should be a national plan for educational research, ard the entire 
country should strive to work on the suggested problems. These can 
be individual or co-operative research. 


In-service Education of School Teachers 


One of the most successful programmes of recent years is the in- 
service education of secondary and elemertary teachers. The ex- 
tension units centres attached to a large number of training institutions 
are doing very useful work by bringing the schools closer to them and 
by refreshing the knowledge of trained teachers. But they have not 
or they cannot take сате of a large body of trained teachers, whose 
academic attainments are not very high. The in-service education 
of trained teachers, already serving in schools, is not within their pur- 
view. While the existing programmes should be continued and fur- 
ther expanded, the needs of these two types of teachers cannot be 
ignored and a comprehensive plan will have to be launched for bring- 
ing them up to the mark. 


Unqualified Teachers—As many as 11,96,111 teachers are 
working in our primary schools today. The academic background of 
these teachers also is not very high. Of the total number of teachers 
22,970 (1-9 per cent) are below middle pass, 594,354 (49-7 per cent) 
middle, 4,93,682 (41:2 per cent) matriculates, and 85,167 (7:1 per cent) 
are above matriculates or in other categories. 


The position is also not very happy at the middle school stage 
too. A large percentage of teachers are below matriculates. It ів 
very high for rural areas, and approximately 25:8 per cent of teachers, 


working in local bodies, are in this category.! The numberea guch 
teachers is negligible at the secondary stage. There арб SAL srs 
teachers.5 

pU uc 


1. Kothari Commission's Report. р. 73. 

2. Supra. Chapters II one VI. 

3. NCERT. Second All-India Educational Surve: 
4. Ibid. p. 74. 

5. Ibid. p.19. 
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Tt has been universally recognised in the country that the 
‘Matriculation. Pass’ should be the minimum qualification, for a school 
teacher. But what is to be dore with that large army of teachers, 
who have already been employed ? А fair proportion of them have a 
long record of service. They cannot now be thrown out of their jobs. 
The only alternative is to make them pass the High Schoo] Examina- 
tion, as private candidates. Suitable correspordence courses should be 
arranged for them. It should be ore of the obligation of the State 
Institutes to undertake this job. 


There are as many as 2,77,137 teachers at the secondary stage. 
Their qualifications, however, vary. The relevart informaticr. is 
given below : 


TABLE 40 
SECONDARY TEACHERS ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS* 


Sr. Qualifications Number Percentage 
No. to Total 
1. Bolow Matric 871 0-3 
2. Matriculate 24,247 8-7 
3. Intermediate 14,546 5-3 
4. Graduate 1,51,649 54-7 
5. Post-graduate 57,853 20-7 
6. Others 28,471 10:3 
"Total 2,171,137 100,00 D 


*NCERT. Second All-India Educational Survey. New Delhi, 1967. р. 79. 
In the present edueational world, it will bi 
4 Ч | "a 5 е very necessary to 
raise the academic attainments of the various ветеране ої су 
ји б ant eee should be encouraged to become 
graduates, and several uriversitiss do permit teacher: 
examination as private candidates, я Sr р 


¬ With the establishment of the higher 

country is facing an acute shortage of pU ас RUE в 
mising youngmen ате not attracted to the teaching profession The 
only solution is to encourage the existing graduate teachers ‘to 

through M.A./M.Se. courses. It may not be possible for teach > 
colleges to conduct these programmes, but certainly it i; НЫ the 
purview of the universities to arrange them. This can be di be Е: n 
а number of Summer Courses, on the lines of American ааа 


“ 
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Even some of the post-graduate teachers can take advantage of ‘these 
programmes, since they might not have proper qualifications to teach 
such school subjects for which there is a demand. 


Trained Teachers 

Of the total number of 5,06,860 untraired teachers in the 
country today, as many as 3,14,625 are working in primary schools, 
1,07,908 in secondary schools, and the remaining t.e., 84,327 are 
serving in secondary schools. These teachers belong to different age- 
groups. The relevant information is given below : 


TABLE 41 
UNTRAINED TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS* 


Age in years Primary Middle Secondary 
Less than 20 22,550 7,465 7,465 
20—24 1,06,713 33,445 33,445 
25—29 83,074 29,797 29,797 
30—34 39,808 15,924 15,924 
35—39 24,259 9,207 9,207 
40—-44 14,195 4,823 4,823 
45—49 9,978 3,132 3,132 

13,906 4,106 4,106 


50 and more 


*NCERT. Second All-India Educational Survey. 1967. pp. 71. 


There is an urgent need for providing diversified programmes for 
the untrained teachers. While the teachers under forty should under- 
go regular training, short courses can Ъз arranged for teachersabove the 
age of forty. The teachers of the first category can take advantage of 
the newly instituted Correspondence Course, but the admission to 
these should be restricted only to teachers in the age-group of 35-40. 


Finances 

The implementation of even some of the main recommen. 
dations for the improvement of teacher education, will involve 
а good deal of expenditure of money. It is assumed that teacher 
education would be entirely free, and that the trainces would not be 
charged any tuition fees. It is also hoped that every trainee will draw 
ipend—Rs. 75 in a post-graduate training college and 


a monthly sti а post-gradua 
Rs. 50 in an undergraduate training institution. 


a ит Lom 
1. Supra. паркет. 10 
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Given the proper and adequate staff and appointed in suitable 
scales or salary the total recurring expenditure for an elementary 
teacher training school with a strength of 200 students and a B.Ed. 
college with 100 trainees will be Rs. 2,41,200 and Rs. 2,00,000 respec- 
tively. The expenditure has been based on the targets fixed by the 
Mukerji Committee's Report for an elementary teacher training 
institution, and by the B.Ed. Syllabus Committee for a secondary 
training college. According to a very conservative expenditure, the 
average per capita expenditure for training a secondary teacher and 
an elementary teacher will be respectively Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 600 per 
year. 


NEED FOR INTEGRATION 


. These are some of the suggestions for improving teacher educa- 
tion in this country. But if I have to recommend one single reform 
in the field of teacher education, I would lay the greatest stress on 
integration’. In my opinion, no significant improvement in teacher 
education is possible unless there is integration. It can introduce 
singleness of purpose, avoid duplication of efforts, bring in order out 
of chaos, and vitalise teacher education, It alone can create confi- 
dence amongst teacher educators, and the educational world.? It has 
several aspeots—administrative, institutional and instructional. 


For administrative integration, it will be very necessary to have 
one single agency responsible for teacher education, both at the central 
and state levels. This is why the institution of a National Council 
of Teacher Education has been suggested at the national level, and а 
State Council of Teacher Education at the State level. 


the basis 
It is an extremely wrong policy to compartmentalise teacher education. 


rated whole. This is why it has been su, 
hensive colleges of education, and scho. 
he entire field of teacher education wi 
ody, viz., the State Council of Teacher Education. 


1, 5. N. Mukerji. Administrati hale Ч 
Institutions. New Delhi. NCERT, bers eC UAR of Teacher Training 


N. Mukerji. President ial Addi t 
ва БОЛОО nt tal Address : Tenth Conference of the ТАТЕ 
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À There are several approaches for securing integration of instrue- 
tional programmes. For example the under-graduate and four-year 
degree courses are to be based on three broad areas— General Educa - 
tion, specialised education and professional education. The new 
B.Ed. syllabus aims at interlinking ‘Content’ and ‘Method’ courses. 
The suggested M.A. course is expected to combine education with one 


other subject selected from a wide range in humanities and the sciences... 


Instructional programmes will also have to be geared to the social 
needs. It is often and rightly pointed out that there is a lag between 
what teachers need and what they actually receive in preparation for 
their tremendously important teaching assignments. When our 
trainees return to their sehools at the beginning of the schocl year 
with a notebook full of ideas, they meet immediate opposition from 
some principals, who inform them that “we don’t do things that way 
in this school". This remark is often true, because our programmes 
are often out-of-date and do not meet the aetualneeds of the society, 
where the teachers have to work. 1% willbe very necessary for teacher 
training institutions to keep themselves in close contact with the 
communit y. Iftheyare informed, what skills (now lacking)are needed 
in pre-service training they could become involved with the changing 
structure of the communit y and its evolving needs. An experiment in. 
this direction is being made by some of the American colleges of teacher 
education. They have been working very closely with school system > 
deans and departmental chairmen (inter-discipl;nary) lave gcne into 
schools and the community to work with teachers and parents, and. 
the things they have learned are invaluable to them in helping to 
institute vast changes in the approach to teacher education. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


When the present position is viewed in its proper historical 
perspective, it seems reasonable to conclude that the entire system 
of teacher education, suffers from arrested development ; it has failed 
to keep pace with the changes—social and political, economic and 
industrial which have gone to the making of modern India and it has 
failed to keep abreast of the latest developments in. educational theory 
and practice. ТЕ should, however, be admitted that India has been. 
well served by expert advice but despite the recommendations of 
various committees, commissions and working groups, little has been 

utworn system to the conditions of modern life. 


done to adapt an о 

Tndeed, it is only a sli ght exaggeration to вау that а teacher training 
institution with a few notable exceptions is much the same today a8 
it was in 1949 and but little changed from what it was ав far back as 


1909. 


In fact, а distinct deterioration has set in. The earlier teachers" 
colleges had extensive compounds, stately buildings, well-equipped 


libraries and laboratories. Their staff was adequate and properly 
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qualified. As against this, we find that the majority of training 
colleges of this country are suffering from a lack of laboratory facili- 
ties, teaching aids, and equipment. A survey of 244 institutions re- 
veals that 68 of them are housed in rented buildings, only 37 have 
their own science laboratories, and only 144 have their own demons- 
tration sehools. No doubt, some of the institutions are housed today 
in palaces or fortresses, but some of them are located in stables $00.1 
But a rented building ora palace or a stable has certainly not been 
designed to meet the requirements of a teacher training institution. 


This deterioration has set in mainly due to the indifference, 
lethargy and negative attitude of Government and the universities. 
Both the Centraland State Governments accepted a number of sugges- 
tions made by various committees and commissions. But they are 
yet to be implemented. 


Equally painful is to note the negative attitude showed by a 
large number of responsible officials towards teacher education.. They 
hold that teachers are born. and that they need no training. In 1950 


was held at Baroda, one of the delegates, who was outspoken in her 
language, described the teacher educators as Harijans among Harijans 


epe is also depressing to note that a fair proportion of government 
institutions are not up to the mark, and some of the University De- 
partments of Education are below average. In fact, the government 
and university institutions should Serve as ‘models’ to the entire 
country. But they are not what they should be. 


that government and universiti 
and regulations framed by themselves but are in. 


1. S.N. Mukerji. ‘Presidential Address’, 
28. 


Ninth Conference Report, Tri- 
vandrum. TATE, 1966, р. 
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Two interesting incidents come to my mind. When I was Ргіпоі- 
palof the Teachers College at Mysore, an attempt was made 
to start а private teachers college. As usual the University 
appointed an Inspection Committee and the report of the 
Committee was strongly against the starting of the new 
college because of serious deficiencies in accommodation, 
equipment, library and other facilities. And yet the Uni- 
versity іп its wisdom sanctioned affiliation and since the 
college was started 2 months late a separate B.Ed. Examina- 
tion was held only for that college. Even after 11 years 
the Institute is still being run in a rented building with 
many of the shortcomings still unredressed. When I was 
the Director of Public Instruction an attempt was made by 
а private organisation to start a T.T.I. for primary school 
teachers. The Deputy Direotor of Publie Instruotion in 
charge of the area was requested to visit the place and sub- 
mit а report. His report was strongly against the proposal 
beoause there was nothing by way of facilities regarding 
accommodation, equipment, library eto. Consequently, 
permission was not granted. And yet the management 
started the T.T.I. and ran the Institution. When the time 
came for sending application for the Publie Examination 
at the end of the year the Examination Board refused to 
aceept the applications from this T.T.I. because it had not 
been recognised. А writ petition to the High Court follow- 
ed and the High Court in its wisdom ordered that the appli- 
cations should be received. What was the result ? Not 
even one student from the institution passed in the Examina- 


tion.! 


Numerous such instanves can be quoted. They clearly indicate 
that the lesdership for the improvement of teacher education. cannot 
solely rest either with the government or with the universities. A large 
responsibility will have to be shared by the Indian Asscoiation of 
Teacher Educators. It is the only recognised professional orga- 
nisation for teacher educators, and its primary responsibility is to 
provide educational leadership and strengthen the professicn. The 
world experience has shown that not the outsiders but only the orga- 
nised profession ean improve standards. It has to take initiative, draw 
comprehensive plans, and to place them before the administrators 
for exeoution. But the implementation cannot be left to chance. The 
‘Association has to exert itself, and see that its developmental program- 


mes are properly put into action. 


As the leadership of the Association. continues to be exerted 
towards professional improvement, new approaches must be found for 


——— 


1. A.C. Deve Gowda. 
of Education and Psychology- 
ге 


“Reminiscences of а Teacher Educator", Journal 
Vol. XXV. No. 3 October , 1967. p. 232. 
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carrying ideas forward. There is по guarantee that what has work- 

ed well in the past will prove to be adequate for the future. This is a 
big challenge to the Association. But it will perhaps be possible for 
it to face this with the help of itsregional, state and local associatiors. 
“Utopias are sweet dreams", wrote Kant, “but to strive relentlessly 
towards them is the duty of every citizen and statesman, as well". 
Let the present author hope that people responsible for running 
teacher edueation institutions will realize the need for working in 
that direction. 


[3 
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APPENDIX FIVE 
THE ESTIMATED COST FOR AN ELEMEMTARY 
EXTENSION SERVICES CENTRE 
Recurring 
(a) Statt 
Tha salary of the Coordinator will vary from institution to institution. 
The principle should be to select a person working on the staff of the 


institution and to give him an additional 20 per cent of his pay as 
allowances for doing this work. 


Rs. 
(i) Salary of Coordinator @ Rs. 300 per month 3,600.00 
(including allowances) 
(ii) One Clerk-cum-typist @ Rs. 100 per month 1,200.00 
Total (a) 4,800.00 
(5) Grant-in-aid 
50 schools @ Rs. 100 per year per school 5,000.00 
(с) Т.А. and Honorarium 
T.A. to Coordinator 250.00 
Т.А. & Honorarium to Resource personnel and advisory 
committee members 500.00 
Total (c) 750.00 
(4) Organisation of in-service Programmes, seminars, work- 
shops ete. @ Rs. 2 per day for 200 teachers on an aver- 
age of 10 days in а year 4,000.00 
(e) Exhibition and Audio-visual services 500.00 
(f) Contingencies : 
Including stationery and printing, postage, casual 
labour, repairs to furniture and equipment, hiring 1 
of transport, incident, etc. 2,000-00 
Тоба! Recurring 17,050.00 
i.e. 17,000.00 
Rs. 
Non-recurring 
(i) Two cycles 400.00 
(ii) Duplicator 2,500.00 
(iii) Farniture (Almirahs, tables, chairs ete.) | 1,000.00 
(iv) Library books 2,000.00 
(v) Maps, globes, audio-visual material including projector 3,000.00 
8,900.00 


Total Non-recurring 
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Budget for the Central Unit at Department of Basic Education 


(i) Staff : 
For organising the training programme and coordinating the extension 
activities, the following staff was appointed in the Department of 


Basic Education:— 


1. Оде Adviser (Extension) to be appointed in 1962-63 (scale of pay 
Rs. 700—1,250). 


2. Two Assistant Field Officers to be appointed in 1963-64 (scale об 
pay Rs. 325—575). 


3. Од еца КУРІНЬ апа L.D.C. in the usual scale to be appointed in 
962-63. 


(ii) Training Programmes : 


1962-63 : 
Rs. 


Training of 30 Coordinators @ (Rs. 500 per person) and 
one Seminar for Principals @ (Rs. 10,000 for seminar) 25,000.00 


1962-63 
Two seminars @ (Rs. 10,000) 20,000.00 
1963-64 
Training of 15 coordinators and Principals. Two semi- 
nars 30,000.00 
1964-65 в 
Training of 15 coordinators and Principals. Two semi- 
nars 30,000.00 
1965-66 
Two seminars 1 20,000.00 


2 


APPENDIX SIX 


POLICY REGARDING EXTENSION SERVICES CENTRES OF 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


(1) Relationship between in Centres and the National Council of i - 
search and Training and the State Governments : У M а ан“ 


(а) The Co-ordinator will not be treated as on deputation on foreign service 
to the Council. 


(5) Appointment of the Co-ordinator will be made by the Management after 
it has been approved by the Council. 


(с) уе Typist-cum-Clerk will be appointed according to Management's 
rules. 


(2) Statf Emoluments : 


(a) Co-ordinator : The Co-ordinator shall have the option to draw pay 
either in the Council scale or his pay in the scale of pay in his parent 
office plus 20 per cent of pay as special pay (and not deputation allow- 
ance) subject to the condition that the maximum of the scale of pay 
prescribed for this post by the Council is not exceeded. He will also 
Ъз entitled to other allowances as may be admissible to the employees 
of corresponding rank of the institution. 


The scale of pay of Rs. 150—10—250—15—400—ЕВ—25—500 was approv- 
ed for the post. 


(b) Typist-cum-clerk : The typist-cum-clerk will be appointed at the local 
rates/scales of pay. 


(c) Contribution towards pension, leave salary, Provident fund, medical 
expenses ete : 


The exponditure on these items will not be payable by the Council as 
staff will not be treated as on deputation on foreign service to the 


Council. 
(8) Т.А. and Ю.А. Honorarium : 


(а) То OCoordinator.—For travelling within the Extension area, the 
Coordinator will draw T.A. and D.A. according to local rates as 
applicable to others or according to State Government rates ав 


the case may be. 


(b) The Resource Personnel, Advisory Committee, Members etc.—The 
Provision of Rs. 500 made for this item will cover Т.А. Гапа ра. 
of Hony. Director also. The rates of T.A. and D.A. will be the: 
sam) as obtaining in the institution. 
The Hony. Director will not be entitled to any honorarium for a pro- 
gramme connected with the centre. 


(4) Duplicator and Typewriter : 
500 made for a duplicator will provide for & 


Таз provisi f Rs. 2, 
аз provision o lish or £he regional language) also. 


бурзигівзг (in Eng 
^ 
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(5) Grant-in-aid to Sehools : 

No cash grants would be paid to the Institution but equipment and 
material relating to the projeet whieh is entrusted to à school 
for implementation may be purchased and given to the school 
concerned. The cost of the equipment will vary from project to 
project but the minimum number of schools to be covered should 
be 50 as indicated in the budget estimates. 


(6) Expenses in connection with the Seminars, Workshops etc. for Teachers: 


The total number of teachers to be invited to Seminars should not be 
reduced. However, if it is possible to accommodate more 
teachers № should be done. The average daily expenses рег 
teacher on both expenditure would be admissible only for the days 
of the Seminar or Workshops. 


(7) Part-time staff for operation of Audio-visual Aids : 


No additional staff for this purpose is necessary. The Co-ordinators 
who have attended the recent course of training have already been 
given such training. In future also, seminar training will be 
arranged for the Co-ordinators. 


(8) Financial Year for purposes of Grant-in-aid : 


Tho institutions have agreed that for the purposes of grant the year 
beginning with August of one year and ending with July of the 
next year as already adopted, may continue. 


Grant-in-aid to the Centres may, however, be released in suitable instal- 
ments as may be decided by the Council. 


(9) Progress Reports : 


Director, D»partmsnt of Вазе Education has already worked out and 


sent the Centres a proforma in which the Centres have to submit 
their reports, 


(10) Accounts : 


A note containing detailed instructions as to the form in which accounts 
are maintained by the Extension Centres was circulated to the 
Co-ordinators and Hony. Directors during the training course and 
the instructions laid down therein, should be strictly observed. 


‘Tho Audit fee may be met out of provision made for contingencies. 
Even the Governmant institutions may submit their accounts to Re- 


gistered Chartered Accountants for scrutiny if their own auditors 
are not in a position to audit the accounts in time. 
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APPENDIX EIGHT 


SCHEME OF EXAMINATION IN THE REGIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION BHUBANESHWAR 


B.Sc.. B.Ed. (Science) Course 
Part I Examination 


(At the end of the First Year] 


Mazimum Marks 


Subjects и p 
Univer- 
sity A Total 
Exam. M ram. 
1 2 3 4 
1. English I 80 2 100 
2. Unified Physical Sciences : 
I Theory 80 20 100 
-do- I Practical 25 25 50 
3. Unified Biological Sciences : 
I Theory 80 20 100' 
-до- I Practical 25 25 50 
4. (a) Mathematies (Ancillary) I for Biological 
Sciences Group 80 20 100 
Or 
(6) Mathematics (Minor) I for Physical 
Sciences Group oxi; Eds E 
Total У 500 | 
Part П Examination 
(At the end of the Second Year) 
1 $ өрән 4 
5 “Бүр vd 
1, Eaglish II 80 20 100 
2. Regional Language (Огіуа or Bengali or 
Hindi or Assamese) 80 20 100 
3. Social Sciences 80 20 100 
4. General Psychology 80 20 10 6 
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1 8 5 2 
i ified Physical Sciences : 
5. Unifi уві: II Theory 80 20 500 
II Practical 25 E 
5 ified Biological Sciences : 
6. Unified Biolog: II Theory 80 20 100 
II Practical 25 25 Б 
77, Workshop Practice Practical 50 50 100 
8. (a) For Biological Sciences Group Physio- 
logy and Hygiene А 40 10 50 
Mathematics (Anc ne п 40 € 
r 
(b) For Physical Sciences Group Mathe- 
matics (Minor) 11 80 20 10у 
Total 900 
Part ПІ Examination 
(At the end of the Third Year) 
1 2 3 4 
1. English III 80 20 100 
2. History of Sciences апа Technology 80 20 100 
73. Educational Psychology 80 20 100 
4. Workshop in Teaching 80 20 100 
5. Philosophical and Sociological Founda- 
tions of Education 80 20 100 
$. and 7. Any Two of the following subjects : 
(a) Chemistry (Major) I Theory 80 20 100 
I Practical 50 50 100 
(b) Physics (Major) I Theory 80 20 100 
I Practical 50 50 100 
(c) Botany (Major) I Theory 80 20 100 
I Practical 50 50 100 
(d) Zoology (Major) I Theory 80 20 100 
І Practical 50 50 100 
(e) Mathematics (Major) Т... 80 20 100 
-do- RIS 80 20 100 
Total a 900 
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Final Examination 
(At the end of the Fourth Year) 


1 a 3 4 


1. Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 


tion ; Theory and Practical 50 50 100 
2. Problems of Indian Education 80 20 100 
3. Methods of Teaching Science 80 20 100 
4. Practical Examination in Teaching 150 150 300 


5 and 6. Any Two of the following subjects : 


( а) Chemistry (Major) II Theory 80 20 100 
III Theory 80 20 100 

Practical 50 50 100 

(b) Physics (Major) II Theory 80 20 100 
III Theory 80 20 100 

Practical 50 50 100 

( c) Botany (Major) II Theory 80 20 100 
III Theory 80 20 100 

Practical 50 50 100 

(d) Zoology (Major) II Theory 80 2 100 
ПІ Theory 80 20 100 

Practical 50 50 100 

(e) Mathematies (Major) III 80 20 100 
-49 -do- IV 80 20 100 

-do- -do- У 80 20 100 

Total ah 1,200 


PROMOTIONS, EXAMINATIONS, MARKS AND DIVISIONS 
Promotions 


1. A student will be eligible to appear at the examination of any paper if 
he has attended at least 75 per cent of the periods allotted to that 
paper. In exceptionai cases where the required attendance is less 
than 75 per cent, condonation may be granted by the University up 
to the extent of 10 per cent only. 


2. А student is eligible for promotion from the first to the second year and 
from the second to the third year provided he does not fail in more than. 
two papers and/or practical examinations. 


3. To qualify for promotion all pepers in which a student has failed in one 
year must be passed by the student either in the supplementary or 
in the annual examination during the following year. 
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4. Two consecutive failures in the theory and/or practical of any subject 
will disqualify a student for promotion to the next year. 


5, A student will be eligible for promotion to the fourth year on completely 
satisfying the requirements of theory and practical papers of the first 
three years. 


5. Accumulation of failures in four subjects at any one time will disqualify 
а student for further education in the College. Exceptional cases may 
+ be reviewed by the Principal and the faculty. 


"Supplementary Examinations 


1, On failure in the final examination, a student will be eligible to sit for the 
supplementary exemination provided he does not fail in more than two 
papers and/or practicals. 


2. Two consecutive failures in the theory and/or practical examinations of 
any subject will disqualify a student from appearing at any subsequent 
examination of his degree unless he produces a certificate of ade quate 
preparation and attendance in the college from the Principal. 


ў Marks and Divisions 


1. A minimum of 40 per cent of marks will be required for pass in all theory 
ү papers. 


2. A minimum of 50 per cent of marks will be required for pass in al] practical 
examinations including practical teaching. 


3. A minimum of 45 per cent of marks will bo required in the aggregate of 
marks of all theory and practical papers. 


4. Division in the final result declared will be determined on the marks 
obtained in all four years as follows : 


п Division—45 рег cent to 59 per cent. 
Т Division—60 per cent or above. 


Honours—A candidate who passes in all subjects at the first attempt and 
secures 75 per cent of marks in any subject shall be declared to 
have passed with Honours in that subject. 
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APPENDIX TEN 
INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER EDUCATORS 
( Presidents and Secretaries ) 


Year 


Venue of the 
Conference 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


1950 


November Baroda 


1951 
November 


1954 
November 


1957 
May 

1958 
December 


1961 
June 


‚ 1904 
June 

1966 
June 


1966 
October 


1967 
October 


Mysore 
Hyderabad 
Bangalore 
Chandigarh 
Bangalore 
Mysore 
"Taradevi 
(Simla) 


Trivandrum 


Bhubaneswar 


Smt. Hansaben Mehta Smt. М.В. 


Miss 5. Panandikar 
Prof. T.K.N. Menon 


Prof. A.C. Deve Gowda 
Do. 


Dr. S.N. Mukerji 


Do. 


Shah. 
Prof. T. K. N. Menon. 


Dr. S. N. Mukerji. 
Prof. T. K. N. Menon. 
Prof, A. C. Deve Gowda 
Prof. T. K. N. Menon. 


Prof. T. K. N. Menon. 


Dr. E.A. Pires. 


Prof. У. G. Jhingran. 


Do. 


Do. 
Miss К. Pasricha. 


Dr. б. Chaurasia. 
Dr. М.Р. Pillai. 


Dr. В. H..Dave. 
Dr. R. C. Das. 


INDEX 


[Note. Ths nam» of a city covers the institutions also 
which it happens to have.] 


“А” 
Abbot-Wood Report, 30, 31, 248, 275, 
416 


Adam, William, 7 

Afro-Asian Nations, 32 

Agra, 8, 156, 159, 164, 169, 171, 174, 
356, 358, 407, 427, 445 

Чье, 17, 104, 295, 308, 328, 

-Ahmednagar, 5 

Ajmer, 328 


Ajmer, (RCE), 39, 131, 189, 223, 235, 
i Е 

Akbar, 431 

Aligarh, 151, 153, 157, 162, 170-1, 


174, 316, 408, 427 

Allahabad, 147, 153, 156-172, 174-5, 
295, 362, 427 

Allahabad, С.Р.Т., 16, 30, 32, 34, 135 

Allepy, 295 

All-India Conference of Training 
Colleges, 36, 40, 245 

All-India Council for Secondary Edu- 
сабіоп, 37, 278, 280 

All-India Council for Technical Educa- 
tion (and Principals), 251, 253, 453 

CU Survey of Ele Tr. Ed, 92 

American Experts, 396 

American Universities, 470 

Anand, 435 

Andhra Pradesh, 30, 96, 98, 105, 131, 
138, 145, 153, 163, 165, 189, 205, 
235, 316, 328, 357, 408 

Andrew, Ball, 4, 5 

Anglo-Indian, 146 

Annamalai, 137, 408 

Annamalia, 131 

Area Training Organisations, 65-6, 68 

Assam, 13, 16, 20, 23, 25, 47, 61, 89 

x 138, 145, 205, 235, 331, 357 
Associate-ship Course, 432 
Avinashlingam, T., 202 


Balsevika Training, 290, 292-6. 302 

Bangalore, 93, 95-7, 100, 106, 137, 295, 
318, 435, 445 

Baroda, 35, 40, 137, 143, 153, 156-172, 
174, 189, 280, 231, 260, 277, 291, 
295, 407, 415, 435, 441, 443, 445 


Baroda Study Group, 450, 457 

Baroda Report, 420, 461 

Bell-Lancaster System, 5, 6 

Benaras, 151, 153, 156-8, 161, 175, 330, 
408 

Berar, 16 

Berhampore, 8 

Bhagalpur, 137 

Bhave, Vinoba, 202 

Bhavnagar, 295 

Bhopal, 39, 131, 189, 223, 235, 253 

Bhubaneswar, 39, 131, 189, 223, 231, 
235 

Bihar, 7, 30, 33, 46-7, 135, 137-8, 148, 
205, 235, 315-6, 362, 403 

Bombay, 5-7, 9, 11, 16-7, 19, 20, 22, 30, 
33, 151, 153, 156-172, 174-5, 221, 
231, 260-2, 266, 274, 276, 316, 330, 
401, 403, 407, 422, 441, 448 

Bombay State Head Masters' Associa- 
tion, 276 


Brahma Samaj, 22 

British, 65, 276, 329, 363, 369, 370 
British Council, 326, 303 

Buck H.C., 307 

Buddhist ?Varsities, 307 


с 


САВЕ, 33, 37, 100, 198, 220, 235 
Calcutta, 408, 427, 435 4 
Caleutta Commission Report (Sadler 
Commission), 25-7, 30, 151, 402, 
444 
Calcutta (Varsity), 5-8, 14, 22-3, 25, 
136, 156, 158, 169, 189, 253, 274 
Carey, 4 
Central Board of Sec. Edu., 431 
Central Bureau of Edl. and Vocational 
Guidance, 312-3, 318, 323-4 
Central Hindi Directorate, 356 
Central Institute of Edu., 33. 35, 39, 
89, 132, 184, 189, 191-3, 397 
Central Provinces, 11, 15-6, 18, 21-2 
Central Schoo!s Organization, 431 
Central Science Workshop, 437 
Central Welfare Board, 290-292 
Centre of Cosmie Education, 297 
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Centre for Advanced Study, 468 
Chandigarh, 253, 295-6, 307, 362, 435 
Chetan Balmadi, 295-7 

Cheyur, 8 

Chidambaran, 27 

Chitranjan Institute, 295 

C.I.E. (English); 37, 281, 326-347, 362 
Cindrella, 443 

Coimbatore, 427 

Committee ‘оп Planned Projects, 457 
Conant, J.B., 230 

Coorg, 11 

COPP, 52, 66, 109, 135, 448 
Cuttack, 14 

Czechoslovakia, 213 


D 


Dacea, 8 

Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
356 

Dalton Plan, 27 

Danish, 4 

David Hare, Trg. College, 22, 27, 274 

Deccan, 401 

Delhi, 427 

Delhi Corporation, 110, 113 

Delhi, New, 30, 437 

Delhi (Union Territory), 46, 89, 132, 
196, 235, 294, 296-7, 313, 315-6 

Delhi Varsity, 137, 153, 156, 158-9, 
160-5, 169, 170-2, 174-5, 190, 316, 
402, 408 

Delhi Workshop, 89, 90, 92-7, 99 

DEPSE, 109, 117, 228, 395, 446 

Deve-Gowda, A.C., 97, 449 

Dewey, John, 201, 217 

Dharwar, 8, 17 

Dravidian, 371 

Duff, Alexander, 7 

Dustoor, P.E., 326 


E 


East India Company, 4, 7 

Education Commission, 40, 100, 102, 
152, 180, 183, 190, 243-4, 249, 281, 
293, 451-3, 458-460, 463-6 

Elphinstone, 5, 401 

Elphinstone Institution, 7, 401 

Elphinstone Professors, 7, 401 

England, 408 

Eurasians, 11 

European Missionaries, 4 

Ford Foundation, 36, 326 


Е 
Ford Foundation, 36, 326 


French, 213 
Froebel, 296 


G 


Gakhar, 29 

Gandhiji, 166, 196-7, 199, 201, 217, 354, 
431 

Garp, 90 

Gauhati, 8, 296 

Geneva, 213 

Goa, 235 

Gopalaswamy, 223 

Gorakhpur, 137, 156, 161, 169, 170-1, 
220, 408 

Govt. of India (Ministry of Education), 
49, 50, 93-4, 101, 117, 135, 143, 
152, 189, 199, 201-2, 207, 235, 243, 
250-1, 253, 274-5, 280, 312, 323, 
357-9, 378, 381, 389, 407, 416-7, 
420, 428, 447, 451-3, 459 

Grant, Alexander, 402 

Greeks, 307 

Griffith, W.E., 27 

Group Centres, 104 

Gujarat, 61, 96, 119, 135, 146, 162, 164, 
166-7, 170-2, 205, 235, 259, 260, 291, 
294, 297, 331, 357, 401, 407, 427 

Guru Nanak, 431 

Gwalior, 308 


Harijan, 176. 

Haripura, 197 

Hartog Committee, 28, 248, 274, 410 

Haryana, 235 

Herbart, 217 

Himachal Pradesh, 235, 362 

Hindus, 4, 6 

Hindustan Talimi Sangh, 197 

Hoogly, 8 

Howard, 8, 9 

Hunter Commission (Indian Education 
Commission), 7, 9, 10-2, 248, 273 

Hussain, Zakir, 196-7, 221 

Hyderabad, 36, 205, 328, 331, 362, 427, 
435 

Hyderabad (Sindh), 17 


I 


ТАТЕ (МАТЕ), 100, 126, 152, 180, 
278. 410, 419, 441.8, 449-454, 467, 
475-6 

India, 13-4, 163, 224.5, 250, 270, 273, 
315-6, 329-30, 350, 356, 303, 369, 
407-8, 427, 434-6, 441, 452 

Indian, 350, 363, 419, 421, 425, 428, 
438-9, 463, 469 

Indian Christians, 11 У 

Indian Council for Child Welfare, 291.2 

Indian Education Commission 
(Kothari Commissioi), 374, 378, 
402, 409, 410, 412, 417-9, 420 


* x 
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Indian Educational Policy Resolution, 

e а 23, T VEA. 

Indian Languages, 348, 350. , 

Indian National Congress, 197 - 

Indian Parliamentary and Scientific 
Me ce 374 s 

Indien Scienco Congress, 

Indian Universities, 457 

„Institute of Education, 67 

International Montessori Ass., 203 

Inter-University Board, 220 


J 


Jubbalpur, 16, 30, 137, 157, 159, 170-1, 
260, 275, 295, 316, 445 

Jadav Pur, 136 

Jaipur, 435 

Jamia-Millia, 137, 196 

Jammu and Kashmir, 135-8, 146, 170, 
235, 268, 331, 357, 445 

Japan, 26 

Jatkas, 3 

Jivaji Rao, 137 

Jodhpur, 178, 183, 189 

Jullundur, 29 


K 


Kabir, 431 

Kafasion, 104 

Kalidas, 307 

Kalyan 'Varsity, 308 

Kanpur, 435, 437 

Kant, 476 

Kapur, Dr. J.N., 437 

Karachi, 8 

Karnatak, 137, 153, 260, 316, 407 
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